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WHO THINKS OF IT? “Fie!” said her mother, with real gravity. 
BY MARION HARLAND. “You forget yourself to-night, child; your 


“ARE youalone? Where are the children?” spirits are so high. Young ladies at their first 
asked Mrs. Steinway of her sister; Mrs. Hewes, | P@ttics must not be impolite, Turn around! 


as the latter, shawled and hooded, showed her I want your aunt to see how well your dress 
face at the drawing-room door. fits. Miss Duchesne is a genius in her way, 


“I am the bearer of their excuses, regrets, Emily. I was speaking to you, the other day, 
ete.,”” replied the visitor, smilingly. ‘Or, to of her taste in the matter of children’s dresses.”’ 
S state the case more correctly, of their regrets Winnie wore a puffed underwaist of sheerest 
* and my excuses, which, I am sorry to say, are | linen lawn, trimmed elaborately with lace in- 
not altogether satisfactory to the youthful mind, | serting and fluted ruffles of the same costly 
They are accustomed to such early hours and | material. Over this was a low, square bodice 
simple habits, that, after serious deliberation, | of pink silk, and this, with the silk overskirt, 
their father and myself have concluded todeny |"was ornamented by puffings of white tulle. 
them, for their real good, the pleasure of com- | A white silk petticoat, set off with quillings of 
plying with your kind invitation for this even- | pink ribbon, completed the toilet. The aunt 
ing. They went to bed at their usual hour, | readily pronounced it to be pretty and becom- 
partially consoled for the loss of the party by | ing, but her eye, used to marking the evidences 
the promise of a visit to the Natural History | of comfort or pain in her own children, perceived 
rooms with papa, some day very seon.”’ at once that the stiff, tight stays cramped the 

“°T wasn’t mamma’s invitation at all! It | lungs, that the child’s waist was unnaturally 
was mine!’’ said Estelle Steinway, fluttering to | compressed, and that her neck, shoulders, and 
her aunt’s side—a pink-winged butterfly—all | arms, like those of her two sisters, were entirely 
silk, and tulle, and streamers, ‘And I am | uncovered except by the thin muslin. The at- 
glad you are not my mamma! I shouldn’t | mosphere of the parlors was at a somewhat low 
think your children had a bit nice times.’’ temperature, as is wisest when they are to be 

‘“‘Sh-sh!” corrected her mother, but restrain- | brilliantly lighted and crowded with human 
ing her amusement so imperfectly that the child | beings for several hours. They felt unwhole- 
was emboldened, instead of reproved. ‘‘ You | somely chilly to Mrs. Hewes when she reflected 
should not speak in that way to your aunt, my | that Winnie’s, Emmy’s, and Lilly’s everyday 
dear. She knows what is best for her own little | dresses were thick merino and poplin. 
girls.”’ ‘‘Ought they not to have light sacques or 

“She tries to make them happy,” said Mrs. ; talmas on until the rooms are warmer?” she 
Hewes, gently. ‘‘ And generally succeeds—she | could not help saying, anxiously. ‘“‘Lilly’s 
hopes and believes. They shall spend a Satur- | throat ia so tender!’’ 
day with you before long. Or—you must come Whereat Winnie, already exhilarated be- 
to see their new baby-house, their Uncle John’s | yond all bounds of discretion, sneered openly. 
Christmas gift to Susie. She and Josie are | ‘‘The idea, Aunt Emily! Who ever heard of 
never tired housekeeping. They have a new | one’s wearing a sacque at a party ?” 
tea-set, too, and have tea-parties at all hours of ‘*Come and see the supper-table before they 
the day.”’ begin to come !”’ suggested Mrs. Steinway, not 

““T hate dolls’ tea-parties !”’ interposed Win- sorry to remove the guest from the vicinity of 
nie, pertly. ‘‘ They are only fit for babies!” | the unmanageable queen of the féte, 
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Mrs. Hewes was not fashionable, but her sis- 
ter had great respect for her excellent taste and 
right judgment, and was, moreover, warmly 
attached to her, widely as their habits and 
opinions differed upon many subjects. 

The supper was. more nearly ready than is 
customary with grown-up people’s entertain- 
ments at so early an hour of the evening. 

‘‘ Mr. Steinway wili insist that children ought 
not to eat salad and oysters later than ten 
o’clock,”’ his wife mentioned, in explanation. 
‘It seems absurdly early when the arrivals 
are not over until half past nine; but he will 
have his own way.” 

‘*Half past nine! Your cards say half past 
seven, and that seemed to me a very late hour 
for such an assembly to come together.” 

“True; but the monkeys will imitate the 
follies of their elders, and make a tardy entrée,”’ 
said Mrs. Steinway, indulgently. ‘“‘ You must 
stay and watch them for an hour orso. It is 
the most diverting study you can imagine.”’ 

“Thank you! But Charles is to cali for me 
about eight,’”’ rejoined the sister, running her 
eyes over the long and well-laden board. 

In the centre was an épergne filled with green- 
flowers, and on either side were lobster and 
chicken-salad, pickled oysters, game patés, 
boned turkey, pyramids of candied orange, 
and spun sugar and cocoanut cakes, nougat 
baskets, French mottoes and painted bon-bons ; 
dishes and salvers for creams and jellies which 
were not yet turned from the moulds; precisely 
the same array one would have expected to see 
at a large party for persons of mature years, 


and appetites cultivated to the enjoyment of | 


rich and highly-seasoned dishes. 

**You give them wines, too, I suppose?” said 
the spectator, jestingly. 

Mrs. Steinway shook her head in severe vir- 
tue. ‘ That I will not consent to do! Many 
treat the dear little creatures to champagne 
and Malaga, but it is not safe. I have known 
boys of eight and ten to get very drunk at such 
parties. It is infamous Of course we have 
Roman punch, but it is passed around by care- 
ful waiters, and no child is helped more than 
once. I regard it as an admirable preventive 
against indigestion.” 

‘Peppermint would not be amiss as a se- 
quel,” remarked Mrs. Heves, in her pleasant 
vone. 

It would have been easier to speak sarcasti- 
eally as she thought of the tender stomachs to 
be crammed with lobster, paté, and manifold 
sweets, while their owners were heated with 
dancing, and wearied by late hours and over- 
excitement. 

The door-bell hurried them back to the par- 
lors where Mademoiselle Winifred and her 
supporters had already thrown themselves into 
reception attitudes. The arrivals were many 
and close together during the half hour in 
which Mrs. Hewes awaited her husband's ap- 





pearance ; the costumes rich, varied, and fan- 
tastic. A band of music was on hand, and the 
spacious rooms were soon like an animated 
flower-bed with light-footed dancers. 
| “The Lancers, eh?’ said Mr. Hewes, who, 
although what was popularly styled in that 
region ‘“‘an orthodox” clergyman, was not 
opposed in conscience to children’s dancing. 
| His exclamation, however, was not all pleasure, 
| and his wife interpreted aright the seriousness 
that chased the smile from his countenance. 
His lively sympathy in juvenile delights was 
dampened, to some extent, by the survey of 
the bedizened, thinly-clad manikins spinning 
about him with the airs and graces—falsely so- 
called—of their fashion-ridden seniors. These 
were not such simple, healthful diversions as 
he loved to encourage, and his heart was 
wounded with his taste at what he conceived 
to be the violence done to Nature. 

‘* How late do they mean to keep it up?” he 
queried of his spouse, when they were out-of- 
doors. 

** Until twelve o’clock, at least,’’ was the an- 
swer. ‘‘Doesn’t it seem shocking that parents 
| Should so maltreat their children’s bodies— 
imperil their lives? I could have cried over 
the poor darlings, happy as they thought them- 
selves. And this thing is a weekly—during 
very gay seasons, and in the holidays-—almost 
a nightly occurrence with some of them, Sophia 
tells me. No wonder our nurseries are filled 
with sickly children, our land with premature- 
ly-old men and women! That reminds me that 
I called upon Mrs. Manly, yesterday afternoon 
about five o’clock, and happening, in the course 
of the visit, to speak of Ella, who is in my 
| Bible-class, the mother said, ‘I would call her 
| down to see you, but she has been asleep all 
day, only awaking to take her breakfast and 
| dinner which I sent upto her. She was ata 
party last night, although she was not feeling 
| quite well, and danced until four o’clock in the 
| morning. When she does this, she is obliged 
| to lie in bed most of the day following. To- 
| night there is a meeting of the “Parlor Musical 
| Circle’ here. She sings a great deal, and loss 
| of sleep would injure her voice. What can be 
| the reason, Mrs. Hewes, that the girls of this 
| day are so frail? I study to guard the health 
| 
| 





| of mine by every means at my command, but 
| the least irregularity of habit—a trifling cold, 
| or slight fatigue upsets them éompletely.’” 


hygiene is culpable as well as pitiable,” ob- 
served Mr. Hewes, severely. ‘‘To say nothing 
of the moral and spiritual effects of this life of 
frivolity, and the waste of time, such girls as 
Ella Manly are daily and hourly committing 
grave sins against their own’ bodies. When 
will people begin to understand the obligation 
laid upon them by their Creator to conserve 
in purity and safety the physical temples over 


| Such ignorance of the commonest laws of 
| 
| 





which He has made them the keepers? We 
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call that tenant lax, slothful, and dishonest, 
who deliberately and needlessly defaces or un- 
dermines his landlord’s house. But the crime 
of self-injury exceeds this in heinousness in 
proportion to the greater dignity and value of 
the thing abused. And the offence appears 
grievous indeed, when we regard it as a syste- 
matic abridgment of life—of the time allotted 
for preparation for eternity—for usefulness to 
mankind, and work for the Master. Viewed 
in this light, the law of self-preservation is the 
first of human duties—if not the highest—since 
without health, the existence which should be 
a benefaction to our fellows is a burden upon 
them—sometimes a curse,”’ 

“Very true!’ Mrs. Hewes believed in her 
Charles, as all dutiful wives do in good hus- 
bands, and his deliverances on this theme were 
to her the words of truth and soberness, ‘‘ Very 
true, my love!” she assented. ‘‘ But who thinks 
of it in the hurry and bustle of everyday life ? 
It is so easy to trespass unwittingly upon the 
reserve forces of Nature.” 

“As I have said, such trespass and such 
thoughtlessness are in themselvesasin. It is 
not a valid excuse for the destruction of my 
employer’s property, that I meant to take care 
of it when I had partaken of this and that 
pleasure—enjoyed my own chosen delights to 
satiety. People who wuus reason and act are 
heaping up for themselves a crushing weight of 
remorse, I am thankful that we agree in our 
ideas respecting the physical edueation of our 
children. If they do not enter upon the active 
business of life with sound, robust bodies, it 
shall not be their parents’ fault.” 

It was like—‘‘ Ae for me and my house!”’ 
The boast did not sound vain-glorious when 
the mother visited her sleeping darlings upon 
her return to her own quiet, orderly home. 
The two girls were in the nursery adjoining her 
chamber. It was a large airy room on the 
sunny side of the hous, and would have been 
set apart by most housewives for the accommo- 
dation of transiert guests. The register by 
which it was warmed in the daytime, was 
closed regularly at five o’clock P. M., and a 
window lowered while the children were below 
stairs at their tea, that the air might be com- 
pletely changed. The little ones were undressed 
in the next room, by an open grate fire, Mrs. 
Hewes rightly considering that they ought to 
be comfortably warm when laid under the 
blankets. Their feet were carefuily examined, 
and if, as will often happen with the most 
active and healthy, they were cold, they were 
chafed with dry flannel, and held near the 
glowing coals until circulation and warmth 
were restored. Above all things else, they 
were put to bed happy—at peace with them- 
selves and the whole world. Their mother had 





not said so to her worldly sister and her flip- 
pant daughter, but the young Heweses would | 
have resigned the prospect of the gayest party 


that could be offered them for one of ‘‘ mam- 

ma’s”’ talks and stories over the fire. She al- 

ways saw them to their pillows herself, unless 

she were ill—an event that stood in their calen- 

dar as the synonym for the darkest of dismal 

days. Susie’s arm lay lightly over the younger 

sister’s chest with a protecting caress, that 

moved the parent to a tearful smile. The 

cheeks of both were rosy, round, and cool with 

the dews of healthful sleep, their breathing 

regular and full. The baby, now two years 

old, slept in a crib in his mother’s room. The 

door leading into the hall was open, the sash of 
the window farthest from him was lowered 

several inches, and a screen was drawn before 

the dying fire that the glare might not disturb’ 
him. 

‘*Children need darkness while they sleep as 
much as flowers do,’’ was one of the wise mo- 
ther’s maxims. Her babies never cried fur the 
light, and grew and strengthened from their 
restful slumbers in a manner that should have 
been the means of abolishing reading nurses 
and night lamps from the nurseries of all her 
acquaintances. 

‘‘Mrs. Hewes’ children were the finest in 
town,” said everybody. ‘‘ Yet both parents 
looked delicate.” 

The mother certainly did, as she turned up 
the gas in the sitting-room, and sighed involun- 
tarily in uncovering her work-basket. It was 
always full, despite her incessant diligence. 
There were so many calls upon her time out- 
side her home, that she was hard pushed to 
meet the demands made upon her as wife, mo- 
ther, and housekeeper. The congregation over 
which her husband presided was large, and 
zealous in all good works. She was President 
of the Dorcas Band, leader of the Ladies’ 
Weekly Prayer-Meeting, and a teacher in the 
Sabbath-school. This was, she often said, not 
more than she could attend to without neglect of 
home duties, or undue strain upon her strength. 
But the cause of benevolence at large had its 
say when she had looked well to the ways of 
her spouse’s spiritual household. Other pas- 
tors’ wives were prominent in public charities, 
and she must not hold back. Se hername stood 
with theirs among the Visitors of the Charitable 
Society, Managers of the Industrial School, and 
Directors of the Orphan Asylum. She must give 
of her means also, as an example to the rest, 
and, to compass this end without defrauding her 
family, she practised self-denials her wealthy 
associates never dreamed of; made over gar- 
ments, achieved marvels of amateur millinery 
and dress-making, and devoted to this purpose 
nearly all the wedding fees. Their income was 
inadequate to their support, if they lived in the 
style their parishioners expected them to main- 
tain. But Mrs. Hewes was reputed to be an 
excellent manager. That is, she kept a table 
to which no man need be ashamed to set down 
an accidental friend—and “accidentals” were 
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plenty at the parsonage as in a page of modern 
music—dressed her children tastefully ; looked 
well herself, and made her house attractive to 
the eyes of master and guests without running 
in debt, or keeping more than two servants, or 
putting out any plain sewing. 

“TIT do all my own household sewing,’’ was so 
common an observation among the “smart” 
matrons of her acquaintance, that the over- 
taxed pastoress never bethought herself that 
she was not obliged by conscience and provi- 
dence to do the same. 

She had had an arduous day. It was Tues- 
day, and the “‘second girl” must iron, and the 
chamber-work, in addition to that of the par- 

“lors and dining-room, devolved upon the mis- 
tress. Then came Josie’s lessons—Susie went 
to school—and at twelve o’clock a board-meet- 
ing of the Charitable Society, of which she was 
Secretary. Home to dinner at two, and, after 
swallowing it with what appetite fatigue had 
spared her, she snatched time to write out the 
minutes of the meeting from the notes she had 
made during the session. Then twv hours at 
the sewing machine, and a call from a fussy 
old lady, who was full of complaints that the 
minister and his wife, the elders and their 
wives, the deacons and their families, paid her 
so little attention because she “‘ wasn’t a high- 
fiyer,”” brought night and tea-time, and the 
necessity for consoling the children for the loss 
of the party by an hour’s chat, embodying one 
true story and two fairy tales. Next the walk 
with Charles around to Sophia’s—the first 
gleam of relief from care, the only lessening of 
the tension upon mind and body, since her 
awakening at dawn. 

“*T could ill afford the time for it,’’ she said, 
looking anxiously at the clock. “It is nine 
now. I am late getting to work.”’ She fre- 
quently remarked, without reflectirg upon the 
melancholy significance of the admission, that 
the bulk of her day’s work was accomplished 
after the bairns were in bed. A new book lay 
at her elbow, the leaves uncut. It had been 
there for a week, she hungering for it all the 
while, but unable to get a permit from duty 
to peep at its contents. 

The needle is, in all Christianized lands, the 
symbol of womanly industry. Clothes must be 
made and mended, say practical men, and who 
shall provide them, if not the wives, and mo- 
thers, and daughters of our highly-favored 
country? So, we must have houses andefac- 
tories, and stores, and depéts, and churches, 
and bridges, and steamboats, and all manner 
of conveyances upon land and sea. But must 
I, perforce, paint every man with a trowel and 
jackplane in his hand ?+ I write it calmly, and 


with a thorough conviction that I am under- | 


stating, rather than exaggerating the truth. I 
believe the needle has slain as many women in 
America as the bottle has men. Hood told but 
half of the story when he sang of ‘seam, gus- 


set, and band.”’ If the mantle of his genius had 

fallen upon me, I could furnish a companiov- 
| picture of “ tuck, ruffle, and scallop,”’ the more 
pitifal because the seeming necessity for the 
sacrifice of eyesight, health, and life is so much 
less than when bread is to be bought by it. 
And the evil grows mightier every day. Within 
the last lustrum there has come upon our homes 
a curse of over-trimming, which is numbering 
its victims by the hundred. In vain the click. 
ing seconds of the sewing machine, by ont- 
stripping time itself, seek to lift the intolerable 
load from bowed backs, and bent fingers, and 
weary eyelids, and lungs which are literally 
nothing for the lack of fresh air. Fashion, in 
her decent guise of custom, says: ‘I chastened 
your mothers with whips; I scourge you with 
scorpions. My little finger has grown to be 
heavier than were my loins in the homely days 
at which your pale lips sneer.” 

And public opinion, her twin-sister, walks 
witk her to flog into the toiling ranks those 
whom independent thought or physical disin- 
clination tempts to desertion. I have a friend 
whose services as a magazine writer and 
novelist command—when she can find time for 
such pursuits—a clear income of thirty dollars 
per diem. She loves to write, and six or eight 
hours at her desk weary her less than one 
hour’s stitching. Three days’ steady applica- 
tion to her needle bring Nature’s revenge of a 
sharp pain in the side, and cruel, nervous head- 
ache. This has been her experience from early 
girlhood, and she is now nearly forty. Yet 
that woman sews every day, sometimes late 
into the night, makes flannel petticoats for her 
babies, and handkerchiefs for her husband, and 
hems calico aprons for the Hindvos, and per- 
forms pity knows what not wonders in other 
branches of “‘female industry,’’ of which the 
wondrous little stiletto is—mark you !—the sole 
emblem. And why? I asked her once. 

*“T would not be accounted unfeminine, 
would not give occasion for increased clamor 
against literary women. By abjuring the use 
of the needle, moreover, I may cause my weak 
sister to offend,’’ she replied. 

I do not defend her action, or deny that she 
is in this one respect a moral coward. I merely 
cite the instance in support of my assertion, 
that many stick to the needle for fear they 
“will be talked about” if they declare openly 
that they consider the occupation, in their in- 
dividual cases, a sacrifice of time, strength, and 
the money they might gain by following other 
avenues of labor for which their talents qualify 
them. 

Mrs. Hewes was neither author nor artist by 
nature, and she considered that stern duty 
bound her to the accomplishment of the task 
before her. Charles’ shirts were “ giving out” 
fast, and the girls would need new night-gowns 





by the time she finished this set of white piqué 
Gabrielles for baby. She had made them as 
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simply as possible, only scalloped them around 
the bottom of the skirt and sleeves. 

“My children look neat, but always plainer 
than their playfellows,”’ she thought, with a 
slight pang. “If I could but economize my 
time more judiciously, I could get up as elegant 
things for them as I see in the children’s ward- 
robe establishments. Mrs. Thompson told me 
last week that she was half through her spring 
sewing already. She actually has long resting- 
spells after the quarterly work is over, and, 
during the hot months, does nothing but fancy- 
work. I envy some women the time they 
complain hangs heavily upon their hands,” the 
swift fingers buttonholing the corrugated edge 
of Willie’s fourth frock. ‘‘I am forever up to 
the eves in work. Hardly are we fitted out 
for summer, when the winter campaign begins. 
I wonder if I am growing slow and clumsy 
that I seem to accomplish less and less every 
year ?”’ 

She sighed again—a long, struggling respira- 
tion from the depths of a weary s»irit—and 
moved the gas-standard nearer. Her vision 
was assuredly less clear than of yore. There 
were sharp, neuralgic pains darting through 
her temples and eyeballs that had become un- 
pleasantly familiar to her lately. She had 
described them to the family physician, who 
talked about the loss of tone in her nervous 
system, and prescribed nux vomica and rest. 
She had taken the medicine, and dismissed the 
second clause of the prescription with the curt 
“They always say ‘Don’t work.’ I should 
like to know what would become of husbands, 
children, and houses, if the wives were to take 
a holiday ?”’ 

Her pain in the side—every seamstress knows 
the precise locality of the keen-toothed trou- 
bler—caine on before she had bent over her 
sewing for half an hour, and in due time an- 
other in the back of her neck, that stabbed her 


between the joints of the vertebra with hot 


and icy bolts alternately. They did not alarm 
her. They had pricked and dug, chilled and 
burned for years, whenever she sat long at the 
work she and not another must do. She shifted 
her position uneasily now and then when the 
suffering was very severe, and the steady, swift 
needle held on its course. Such a mountain of 
labor arose before her discouraged thoughts— 
Ossa upon Pelion piled, of garments small and 
great to be made and mended, remodelled and 
pieced out—a rugged Hill Difficulty to be 
levelled by the tiny thing that bent between 
her slight fingers. 

“What is it, darling?” said her husband’s 
voice behind her, 

She had not known that she was sighing yet 
again, and audibly, until he spoke. 

“You look jaded,’”’ he continued. ‘You are 
injuring yourself by incessant application to 
your needle. How often have I entreated you 


to allow yourself the needful recreation of 
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reading, music, and cheerful society in the 
evening?”’ 

**T have not touched my needle to-day until 
an hour ago,”’ she said, in quick self-justifica- 
tion. 

‘* Because you have been too busy with other 
things. The wear and tear of your life is tell- 
ing upon your nerves and strength. I cannot 
allow it, Em. Your health and life are too 
precious to me and our babies to be endan- 
gered by your affectionate zeal for our present 
comfort. I came in to talk with you for five 
minutes, and you must sit on my knee while I 
tell my news.”’ 

The foolish tears rushed to her eyes, as he 
took away her work with playful force, and 
pulled her down to the proposed resting-place. 
He was very fond, very solicitous of her wel- 
fare, very dear and good, but men could not 
understand that woman’s work was never 
done ; that if she ‘ lazed’’ to-night, to-morrow’s 
burden would be the heavier. Charles was 
getting used to the sight of these hysterical 
symptoms, and managed them more wisely 
than might have been expected from a novice. 
He kissed her with a soothing, loving werd, 
then passed to what he knew would interest 
and please her. 

He had found upon his table, on his return 
to his study after their walk, an invitation to 
deliver a public address at an approaching 
anniversary celebration, a grand affair, the 
fame of which would insure him an immense 
audience. The names of the committee of in- 
vitation made bis voice ring as he read them 
aloud, and his wife’s face glowed brightly in 
listening. 

‘*Isn’t it delightful?” she ejaculated, her eyes 
full of prideful tenderness. 

“It is the highest compliment I have ever 
received,’”’ said the still young divine, with 
modest exultation. ‘‘I am only afraid I shall 
disappoint their expectations. Yet the occa- 
sion is, in itself, aninspiration. I had thought 
of treating the subject somewhat after this 
manner’’— 

His rapid synopsis, animated and perspicu- 
ous, showed that his brain was alive with the 
thought, his pulses full of warm, eager life. 
His wife’s earnest attention and approval were 
an additional stimulus. 

“Tf you will order Kate to make me a cup of 
strong coffee, dear, I will write for an hour or 
two longer,”’ he concluded. “I am afraid I 
shall lose the idea if I await a cooler moment. 
It is always safest to write when the fit is upon 
me. Talking with you has made everything so 
much clearer to myself. I must jot down the 
outline of my address before I sleep. I shall be 
very busy to-morrow. There is poor Williams’ 
funeral at twelve, you know.”’ 

“I wish you were not so terribly driven with 
work,” said Mrs. Hewes, rising to give the 
order, one too common to excite surprise below 
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stairs. ‘You rarely get to bed before mid- 
night nowadays.”’ 

‘‘We are incorrigible nighthawks, aren’t 
we?” laughed her husband. ‘Don’t sit up for 
me. Night is the student’s best ally.” 

‘“* And coffee ?’”’ interrogated the wife, archly. 

“T do not disdain the help it brings. But 
the current of thought never flows so smoothly 
and strongly with me at any other hour as when 
the last sands of the day are running out. 
Then, study is luxury, not labor.’ 

He retreated to his sanctum, brightened the 
gas and fire, and began to write. The pen 
dashed off without pause for twenty minutes 
or more until his introduction was written, then 
the face above it was graver as he contemplated 
the division of his subject and line of argument. 
After a little the pen was still, and the orator 
elect walked the floor slowly, head bent, and 
fingers tugging nervously at his beard. Halt- 
ing on the fourth round of the promenade, he 
selected a cigar from a stand on the mantle, 
lighted it, and resumed his walk. The cloudy 
brow cleared gradually, the perplexed eye 
flashed into brilliancy, and, ere the diminutive 
comforter was half-consumed, the pen was 


again hard at it, its quick race over the paper | 


the only sound in the room save the labored 
pant of the lungsin giving out the breath bated 
beyond its wont by sympathy of the body with 
the energetic play of the mind. The coffee, 
black and strong, was sipped in its turn be- 
tween the first and second cigars, and still a 
third had burned itself to ashes when the 
clock, striking three in the next room, recalled 
the rapt student to a perception of the real 
season and place. 

‘*T wished afterward that I had not stopped 


work even then,’’ he said to his wife at the | 


breakfast-table, ‘‘for my brain was active long 
after I laid my head on the pillow. I heard 
the bells strike five before I could close my 
eyes. I said the alphabet backward, and 
counted a thousand in every language I knew, 
and tried every other conceivable expedient for 
inducing drowsiness, without effect. But see 
the perversity of poor human nature. Now, 
when the rest of the world is awake, 1 am 
yawning my head off.’’ 

‘And eating nothing,’”’ put in his wife, in 
mild reproach. 

‘‘T am not hungry, only thirsty. My mouth 
is as dry, and my head as giddy, as if I had 
been drunk over night, and very drunk. An- 
other cup of coffee, please, dear! Without 
milk, this time. I must get my senses awake. 
I have a busy day before me. A funeral at 
twelve, a public school examination at four, 
my weekly lecture at half-past seven to-night. 
And between times I must answer five letters 
relative to church matters, and make out our 
Bible Society Report. The annual meeting 
will be held to-morrow morning.’’ 

‘You have more werk laid upon you because 





] 
| you are willing and active,’’ said Mrs. Hewes, 
| Your associates shirk their share.”’ 

‘** Better wear out than rust out.’ Never fear 
for me, little woman! I am strong, and shal] 
pull through somehow. What is left undone 
in the day will be made up at night. I never 
work so well as under the spur.”’ 

The clergyman’s companions in the ride to 
the cemetery were three elderly gentlemen—the 
family physician of the deceased, a city banker, 
and a rich, retired merchant—the two latter of 
whom were pall-bearers. 

“This is a frightfully fast age in which we 
live, Mr. Hewes,”’ said the doctor, who spoke 
in short, jerky sentences, his head trembling 
| like that of a palsied old man. ‘I am appalled 
| when I consider the utter disregard of Nature’s 
laws that prevails in all ranks of society. Now, 
there was poor Williams! In the prime of life, 
with as fine a constitution as I ever handled. 
Good principles, fair means, nice wife and chil- 

dren. Everything to make him take care of 
| himself and hold to existence. What does he 
| do? Like an ignorant baby, got caught in a 
| shower last summer while fishing at his coun- 
| try-place, and sat in his wet clothes all the 
evening. Took what he called a slight cold— 
little cough and worrying pain in the chest. 

Laughed when advised to take care of himself. 
A fortnight later played at haymaking on the 
lawn with his children. Became overheated. 
Drank copiously of ice-water, then lay down in 
| the shade on the grass without coat or vest. 
| Never saw another weil day. Rapid consump- 
tion. No reason under heaven why he should 
not have lived to be ninety. Little better than 
suicide !”’ 

“You shiver, doctor! Are you chilly?” 
queried Mr. Hewes, kindly. ‘‘ Do you feel the 
| air from that window ?” 

‘Not at all! Mere nervous prostration con- 
| sequent upon loss of sleep and mental anxiety. 
City very sickly just now. Laverage just three 
hours sleep in the twenty-four. Last night had 
but two. So, all the while, week in and week 
out.”’ 
| ‘Your practice is too large,” said the fat 
merchant. ‘‘You should take a partner. You 
must have made a fortune by this time. Hang 
it, man! (Beg pardon, Mr. Hewes!) I was 
saying I wouldn’t lead the dog’s life you do for 
all you make. A man can have but one life- 
time, and I wouldn’t spend thirty or forty years 
in a treadmill. And you medical men are, half 
| of you, wretched dyspeptics. You eat at irre- 
| gular hours, and have long fasts, and are obliged 
| to jump up a dozen times at each meal, if your 
| office is in your house, and turn out of a 
| warm bed on cold nights and see all sorts of 
sickening sights while your stomachs are empty. 
| Ugh! The wonder is to me that any of you 
live to be thirty.’’ 
| ‘An arduous profession, I grant, Barclay!” 
said the terse Galen. “ And an ill-paid. But 
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when a man has worked hard to get a footing, 
he doesn’t like to give it up. It isn’t pleasant 
to be laid on the shelf before one is sixty. Doc- 
tors live longer than merchants as a rule. 
Temperance in eating and drinking, and a 
knowledge of sanitary rules lengthen out their 
years to three score and ten as often as in the 
case of other men. The ascetic will outlive the 
glutton. We have no time for the pleasures of 
the table. All the better for us.” 

“‘You’re threatened with paralysis already, 
aren’t you?’’ blurted out Barclay, who was a 
noted gourmand. ‘‘ You won’t see seventy by 
fifteen years, if you don’t work iess and sleep 
more,”’ 

‘*Not half so seriously as you are with apo- 
plexy,”’ the doctor retorted, replying to the 
most obnoxicus part of the remark. ‘“ You 
don’t know what you are talking about when 
you give me advice. I do, when I talk of your 
danger,”’ running his eye meaningly over the 
pursy body, short neck, and florid face of his 
vis-a-vis, 

Barclay laughed in invincible good-humor. 
“T understand that hit. You haven’t forgiven 
or forgotten my clam-bake exploits last sum- 
mer, when you were hors du combat. It was 
not exactly a fair advantage to take of you. 
I’ll tell you the story, gentlemen. A party of 
us—twenty, or thereabouts—went down to the 
shore for a clam-bake. I was master of cere- 
monies—made the chowder, directed the wait- 
ers and the like. The sea-air and exercise gave 
me a capital appetite, but the hot sun brought 
on one of the doctor’s sick headaches. He is 
not used to the open country or beach, you see. 
When dinner was ready in the tent, I hunted 
him out of the corner where he lay groaning in 
the shadow of a rock, and gave him the place 
of honor at my right hand”’— 

“Stop there!’ ordered the doctor. ‘I’ll tell 
the rest. The place of honor! Faugh! He 
dragged me there and forced me to see him feed 
—I can’t say ‘dine.’ Four plates of chowder ; 
a roasted chicken, even to the drum-sticks ; six 
spoonfuls of mashed potatoes ; three platefuls 
cucumbers and onions ; eight ears green corn; 
three plates lobster salad ; a whole peach pie ; 
Charlotte russe and ice-cream ; two mammoth 
sherry cobblers; and a glass of brandy and 
water ‘to settle all.’ Settle! why, there is not 
a human stomach in creation that could hold 
the abominable load without rank rebellion. 
Correct inventory, as Tam a gentleman. Not 
a Syllable of exaggeration.”’ 

“IT don’t dispute it. I could have done better 
but for you looking so qualmish,”’ returned the 
gourmand. He laughed himself purple, gog- 
gled, and gasped, and wheezed until Mr. Hewes 
was both alarmed and disgusted, and the hith- 
erto taciturn banker, a thin, tall man, whose 
complexion and hair were alike pallid, stared 
at him in blank consternation. 








| 


‘Seriously, Mr. Barclay, I think you would 
do well to heed the doctor’s admonition,’’ he 
said, gravely. ‘‘Do you not apprehend danger 
from your luxurious style of living, joined to 
your full habit ?” 

‘*A short life and a merry one isn’t a bad 
motto, Hurst,” said Barclay, jovially. ‘‘ But 
I am hale and strong—good for many years of 
first-rate dinners, and hot suppers, and roaring 
clam-bakes—eh, doctor? Enjoy the world as 
it is going, say I. If there is anything pleasant 
in it, I mean to have my fullshare. I look and 
feel younger than you do by ten years, Hurst, 
for all your Graham bread and sawdust pud- 
dings, or mush and milk, or whatever you call 
the stuff you were eating the other day, when 
I called to see you. I heard somebody say, 
yesterday, that you, like most of the active 
money-makers of the day, were dying at the 
top. You can’t be more than forty-five; I am 
fifty, and I leave it to any impartial judge who 
looks at us, to say what he thinks of our com- 
parative chances of longevity.” 

The banker fidgeted and muttered something 
about the deceitfulness of appearances and the 
fallibility of human judgment. The doctor, 
who was his medical adviser, looked out of the 
window and made an irrelevant remark touch- 
ing the value of certain city lots. Mr. Hewes 
understood the evasion and aided in diverting 
the conversation from the disagreeable channel 
in which it had flowed for several minutes. A 
well authenticated rumor had reached the 
pastor, some weeks before, that Mr. Hurst’s 
nearest relatives were becoming uneasy at cer- 
tain unfavorable symptoms which had devel- 
oped themselves recently in the health of the 
indefatigable Midas. ‘Softening of the brain” 
was more than hinted at. 

‘““Tt ought to excite no surprise in the minds 
of those who are acquainted with his mode of 
life,” said the clergyman to his wife, that night, 
over the nice, nourishing supper of fried oys- 
ters, coffee, and biscuit, with mince-pie for des- 
sert she had ready for him when his out-door 
labors were finished for that day. Not a 
mouthful of anything except cold water had 
passed his lips since breakfast, and it was now 
nine o’clock. Like the majority of his class, 
he objected to eating before speaking in public, 
not holding to Mr. Weggs’ theory, that unctu- 
ous food “mellers the organ.’’ But he was 
very hungry and heartily grateful to the best 
of wives for strengthening the inner man for the 
labors that yet remained to be performed before 
bed-time. 

“Tt has made me over again,’’ he congratu- 
lated himself, taking down a cigar to promote 
digestion and intellectual briskness. “ We 
were talking of poor Hurst. He is the hardest 
worker I ever saw. From daylight to mid- 
night he toils as the meanest clerk in his em- 
ploy would scorn to do. Money getting is his 
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life, financiering his one talent. Painstaking, 
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cautions, vigilant, he trusts nothing to others | 


which he can look after himself. He is rolling 
up wealth every day. His riches are a mighty 
snowball that grows by turning, but he must 
lift the increasing weight by his own strength. 
Every faculty is strained in the endeavor, and 
some day there will be a snap of the lever and 
a collapse.”’ 

“Will he not be warned in time?” asked 
Mrs. Hewes. 

‘*He says, and with a show of truth, that a 


sudden cessation from the cares and excitement | 


of business would be sure to accelerate the re- 
action they fear. He promises himself and his 
family that he will gradually extricate himself 
from the fatal toils, but ke will not. There is 
a fearful fascination about the whirlpool not 
one in ten thousand is able to resist. It is 
strange as sad. The Frenchman takes to sui- 
cide with airy philosophy. It is for him the 
last throw of a hopeless gamester, and he does 
it with a grace as he has done everything else 
since he was born. 
people, self-murder, by a thousand different 
methods, is a business. We engage in it, as in 
other pursuits of importance, with our whole 
souls, and very thorough work we make of it. 
We deify intellect, and degrade the body, made 
in the image of its Maker, into an ill-used beast 
of burden, an uncared-for machine, or a bestial 
slave of its own appetites. Heaven forgive us 
this horrible and unnatural wrong!” 

Mrs. Hewes had a bad headache. A band- 
age, wet with camphor and water, was tied 
tightly about her temples, and her face was 
pale, and drawn with suffering. The pain in 
the sunken eyes absolutely forbade her setting 
the minute stitches which are the pride of every 
follower of the needle. But she was basting 
work for the sewing machine. 

“Tt is so irksome to sit with one’s hands in 
her lap,”’ she had pleaded, when her husband 
begged her to spare herself. “‘ And I can do 
this without looking steadily at it. It with- 
draws my thoughts from the pain, too, te some 
extent.’’ She exerted herself to appear cheer- 
ful in Charles’ society, but her tone was lan- 
guid, her accents slower than usual, and now 
and then she faltered slightly as the neuralgic 
paugs waxed very fierce. 

**Susie, who has really good taste in the se- 
lection of articles for her scrap-book, brought 
me this to-day, which she had clipped from a 
newspaper,” she resumed, presently. ‘I kept 
it to show to you. It is beautiful in itself, and 
accorded so well with what you were saying 
last night I thought you would like to see it.”’ 

t was Mrs. Sigourney’s ‘‘ Farewell of the Soul 
to the Body.” 

Mr. Hewes had seen it before, but he read it 
with interest, repeating some lines aloud feel- 
ingly :— 





«Tf I have ever caused thee pain, 
The throbbing heart, the burning brain; 
With cares and vigils turned thee pale, 
And scorned thee when thy strength did fail— 
Forgive! forgive! thy task doth cease— 
Friend! lover! let us part in peace. 
If thou didst sometimes check my force, 
Or, trifling, stay mine upward course, 
Or lure from Heaven my wavering trust, 
Or bore my drooping wing to dust— 
I blame thee not—the strife is done— 
I know thou wast the weaker one, 
The vase of earth, the trembling clod, 
Constrained to hold the breath of God. 
Well hast thou in my service wrought’ "— 


** But who thinks of sparing the poor body ?” 


| interrupted Mrs. Hewes, with her involuntary 


| to bed. 


But with the American | 


sigh. ‘‘Of sparing or respecting, mnch less of 
thanking it ?”’ 

** See that you do for one,”’ said her husband, 
with sportive tenderness. ‘‘And, as a pre- 
liminary measure, put aside that work and go 
Let to-morrow’s sewing take care of 


tself.”’ 
‘And you?” asked she, deprecatingly. 
“Oh! I am just inthe vein for study. I may 
sit up until one o’clock. Don’t be uneasy. My 
body and soul are upon most amicable terms 


| with one another.”’ 


As each of his companions in the funeral 
procession would, without doubt, have affirmed 
of himself. If they had ever thought of the 


| subject in its individual application, which is 





not likely. Who does? 


oe 


ONLY HOPE! OR, THE GOLDEN SHEAVES. 
BY ©. E. F. 
Back and stormy is the sky, 
And the winds go wailing by, 
While the billows bre» upon the spirit’s shore; 
But the time will soon be here, 
Full of gladness, never fear, 
When our sorrows and our toil will all be o’er. 
Chorus: Only hope! the days are coming, 
Days of peace and golden store, 
When the merry harvest time, 
With its ringing silver chime, 
Shall forever drive the shadows from our door. 


Though the sky be overcast, 
Darkness cannot always last; 
Soon will see the flashing of the early dawn, 
That shall make our faces bright, 
Fill cur homes with happy light, 
And the sadness from our hearts will then be gone. 
Chorus. 


Flowers and fruits will come again 
When the early summer rain 
Wakes to life the buds among the shining leaves, 
And we hear the silver chime 
Of the merry harvest time, 
As the reapers gather in the golden sheaves. 
Chorus. 


—_2-e——__—_ 


HEARTS may be attracted by assumed quali- 
ties, but the affections are only to be fixed by 
those that are real.—De Moy. 
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THE DEFORMED HEIRESS. 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


“DREAMING, Stella?” 
The little figure by the brook-side moved as 
the kindly voice made the inquiry. ‘I sup- | 
pose I was, but I was not asleep. Do you 
know I was fancying if I could stay here for | 


‘months, or years, I should grow like—like 


other folks. It seems hard to think of pain | 
and suffering here.’’ 

As she spoke she raised a tiny, wasted hand, 
and pointed forward. The scene was one that 
might well challenge admiration. Far away 
in the hazy mists of a distant horizon stretched | 
a line of hills, not majestic enough to awe by 
their solemn grandeur, yet framing in a land- 
scape that a Lorraine might have lingered to 
gaze upon. Little white cottages, nestling 
among trees or set round with gem-like beds of 
flowers were scattered here and there, but just 
beyond the babbling brook, beside which the | 
little dreamer rested, the grass, dotted with !| 
daisies and violets, lay emerald green in the sun- | 
shine, while bending flowers kissed the water 
as it saucily dashed past them, with only a | 
hurried sparkle to reward the lowly devotion. 
The sun was sinking, and the variegated clouds, 
piled above the hilltops, were tinted with his 
golden rays, till, melting into opal-hued sha- | 
dows, they were lost in the clear blue expanse 
above. Behind Stella, as she lay upon a large 
cloak spread blanket-like upon the ground, was 
a farm-house, surrounded by acre upon acre of 
cornfields, nodding sleepily in the sunset; cab- 
bage patches spreading their broad green leaves 
to screen the unsightly mould ; bean fields, with 
their bare poles telling of plenty reaped and 
gone; tomato beds with their ruby-like fruit 
peeping out from the green leaves; and broad 
pasture lands where the patient cows stood 
waiting for the evening visit of the farmer’s 
pretty daughter Nettie. The farm-house itself, 
browned by age till its wooden walls were | 
venerable as granite, was large and convenient, | 
looking down complacently upon the wide barn | 
beyond it, and showing plenty in every crack | 
of its well-worn paint, and carefully-tended | 
fences. 

It was a strangely new thing for Stella Rod- | 
man to lie thus on the green grass and drink 
in Nature’s beauties. Her little fragile figure 
would have been slight and small in a child of 
ten years, yet had borne the pain of seventeen. 
From a babe in her mother’s arms she could 
recall no hour of freedom from suffering. Only 
five months had passed in her baby life, when 
her nurse, stumbling herself over some trifling 
impediment in her path, fell headlong down 
the stairs of Mr. Rodman’s stately house, and 
was killed, crippling her little charge for life. 
Year after year the curvature of the spine be- 
came more apparent in the little figure, while 
the beautiful face never gained the roundness 


of health and youth. Only the rich chestnut 
hair and the even, pearly teeth escaped the 
traces of illness. Many days had seen the soft 
brown eyes wild with pain, or dulled with 
weariness, the little mouth contracted with 
agony, the white brow drawn in lines of suf- 
fering. 

It had been a strange life for a loving heart, 
too. Until witnin the last year the child had 
been a neglected eyesore in the eyes of both 


| parents, a laughing-stock to her two beautiful 
| sisters, the butt of her brother’s cruel pranks. 
| Then death came suddenly and swiftly, and a 


contagious fever swept away the three bright, 
handsome children, leaving no young life in 


| the great house save that of the crippled Stella. 


Mr. Rodman was a proud, ambitious man, a 
prominent wealthy citizen, and rather pompous 
in his estimate of the value of his wife, chil- 
dren, position, and influence. Mrs. Rodman’s 
character may be summed up in few words, she 
was a woman of fashion. The three beautiful 
children who had preceded Stella in the nur- 
sery, were not more fondly welcomed than the 


| youngest, whose star-like eyes had given the 


idea of her poetical name; but when she be- 
came unsightly in form, pale, fretful, and puny, 


| the parent’s love seemed to die away, as their 


pride shrank from the thought of a crippled 
child. Rarely did either father or mother visit 
the nursery where Stella dreamed away her 
monotonous existence, but when death swept 
away the bright jewels they had idolized, Mr. 
and Mrs..Rodman suddenly recalled their love 
for the pale lily of the nursery. 

Can you fancy a flower shut upin a damp 
cold cellar till every leaf drooped and the very 
sap of life seemed dying, suddenly transplanted 
to a gay parterre, nursed by tenderest care, 
flooded with sunshine, with no breeze but 
softest summer zephyrs to fan its blossoms? 
So Stella’s life changed. 

Bereft of their noble boy, their darling daugh- 
ters, the life of this fair child became the dearest 
object in life to the wealthy parents. Doctors 
who had grown indifferent to the pain of the 
neglected girl tended only by the care of an old 
nurse, suddenly grew wonderfully attentive to 


| the welfare of the heiress of Joseph Rodman’s 


vast estate. She had never been ill treated. 
Nannie, her old nurse, was kind and loving, 
though often impatient or weary of her charge, 
but she had never known love in all the years 
of her life. Her parents endured her, her sis- 
ters mocked her, her brother taunted her, till 
she fairly dreaded any break in the monotony 
of her life. She learned to read from Nannie, 
and when but eight summers had passed over 
her head, her Heavenly Father opened her eyes 
to His gift given to gild her poor sorrow-stricken 
life. She had loved music from a child, but had 
never dreamed that the passion could ever be 
to her more than a delight in listening to others. 
When she was barely eight years old, Mr. Rod- 
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man presented to his oldest daughter a grand 
piano, and the square one that had before stood 
in the drawing-room was banished to the nur- 
sery. It was with timid fingers Stella first 
touched the ivory keys, but courage came day 


after day, till the genius of music woke to vivid | 


life in her soul. No rule or note guided her. 
To hear once an air that struck her fancy was 
to impress it lastingly upon her memory, and, 
as the baby heart became matured, the old 
piano became to her what loving mothers, kind 
sisters, and dear friends are to other children. 
In wailing minor chords and mournful melo- 
dies she tried to drown pain, while brief hours 
of gladness filled the nursery with joyous arias 
and bravuras. It was wonderful to see the 


tiny fingers mastering the intricacies of execu- | 


tion that would have puzzled many a professor. 
Hours spent in conquering cadenzas, scales, or 
rapid passages she had heard floating up the 
broad staircase from the drawing-room, were 
hours of quiet happiness. She read as her 
fancy prompted, and many a poem became the 
inspiration for gems of melody. Yet, at seven- 


teen, her ignorance of school books would have | 


made a boy of ten blush. Geography and his- 
tory she had learned in part from varied read- 
ing ; of arithmetic she knew nothing ; but her 
store of poetry, fiction, classic translations, and 
metaphysical speculations was wonderful for 
her years. This was the dreamer who lay by 
the brookside in the summer sunset. The doc- 
tors had advised country air, and freedom from 
books or music for a time, and Mrs. Rodman, 
suddenly calling to mind a cousin whose farm 


I could bear all patiently if I might remain 
here with you in quiet peace ; but in one short 
week I must go home again.”’ 

‘* But it cannot be so dreadful! to be with your 
father and mother in your own home.”’ 

‘But going home means that my mother’s 
proposal is to be carried out. I am to be intro- 
duced to society. I: 

The bitter intonation of the pronoun sounded 
very sad in the listener’s ears. She looked 
down a{ the twisted figure, the lovely face, and 
the large eyes now glowing with a sort of bitter 
defiance of the anticipated sneers of society, 
and her tender heart ached for the little sufferer. 
** Perhaps it will not be so trying as you fear,” 
she said. 

“Yes it will,” said Stella, with a sudden 
fierceness ; “‘I am not afraid of any outward 
token of disrespect ; I am Joseph Rodman’s 
heiress, and society will treat me well to my 
face, but—but, Marion, fancy me in such gay 


| throngs as I have heard my sisters describe.” 


** Butif you do not like it, you can withdraw 
early.”’ 

**You do not know my mother,”’ said Stella. 
** She will cover this deformed figure with rarest 
silk and velvet, heap jewels on these wasted 
arms, wreathe flowers round this pallid face, 
and then expect the world to bow down before 
Joseph Rodman’s only child. I know it all! 
But there is one comfort, you will be there.” 

“Only your strong wish to have it so in- 


| duces me to accept your mother’s invitation, 


lay in Massachusetts, had sentimentally con- | 


fided her ‘poor, afflicted, darling Stella’ to 
her care for the summer months. 

The speaker who had roused Stella from her 
day dream demands here a word of introduc- 
tion. Marion Wiliden was the daughter of the 
clergyman of Clifton, the little village near 
which Stella’s cousin had his farm. She was 
very kindly in disposition, and the account 
Mrs. Hill, the farmer’s wife, had given her of 
Stella, had at once opened her heart to the little 
cripple. With perfect health, rare beauty, a 
tall, full figure and easy grace of manners, she 
was also in mcntai acquirements a complete 
contrast to Stella. Trained by her father, her 
education was solid and yet varied. Mistress 
of French and Latin, well versed in the Eng- 
lish branches, playing the piano by rule with 
much skill, she was at seventeen far more ad- 
vanced in all practical knowledge than her 
friend of the summer—Stella. 


Stella. The clergyman’s daughter of this quiet 
village, whose one silk dress descended to her 
from her mother, will be strangely out of place 
in the society you have described. But we will 
face the ordeal together, and try to support each 
other.”’ 

“You out of place? You, so beautiful, so 
strong !’’ and Stella looked with eyes full of 
loving admiration into her friend's face. ‘“ You 
have no need of silks and jewels to cover de- 
formity, Marion, my queen,’ and the little 
wasted hands pressed Marion’s cheeks in a 
loving caress. ‘“‘But we must goin. The sun 
is down, and I dare not risk night air, even in 
this lovely fall weather.” 

Marion bent her stately head for an offered 
kiss, and then, lifting the little figure gently, 
carried her like a child to the farm-house. 


| Softly the twilight closed in, and the stars 


In answer to the sadly significant speech of | 
the latter, now, she bent still lower over the | 


frail little form. ‘‘The same kind love that 
sends the beauties in which you so delight, 
sends too the pain, Stella, and both are given 
in love and wisdom, though it is hidden from 
us.”’ 

‘IT know, I know,” said Stella, “and I think 





peeped out, and, lying in her friend’s arms by 
the window, Stella watched the darkness 
gather. 

“Like my life,” she murmured, “like my 
life. Night closes in as pain and sorrow settle 
round my heart, only the stars of patience and 
resignation to light the p2ih.”’ 

“But dawn comes, Stella, to scatter the 
shadows.” 

Would the dawn come to her? The child, 
so far advanced in some knowledge, so ignorant 
of life in other senses, questioned as she tossed 
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restlessly upon her bed. What was this crav- 
ing at her heart that nothing in life filled? Her 
music, her books, her parents’ newly-discov- 
ered affection, Nature’s beauties, even Marion’s 
affection, Gid not fill the void. Sometimes 
prayer, fervent aud sincere, quieted the long- 
ing, but it was but seldom the wearying cry of 
her heart was stilled. 

The winter was one of unusual gayety. Mrs. 

Rodman had determined that her duty to Stella 

compelled a renunciation of her mourning at 
the opening of the season, and had issued cards 
fora large party to meet the débutante. Marion, 
a guest honored for Stella’s sake, was also to 
be introduced under Mrs. Rodman’s care, and 
the world of fashion was quite prepared to 
welcome any representative of Mr. Rodman’s 
dollars, or friend of his daughter. 

The rooms were already thronged with guests 
when the young girls entered. Just at the mo- 
ment when Mrs. Rodman was prepared to 
enter the drawing-room to receive her guests, 
Stella was seized with a fit of nervous trembling 
that threatened to end in a paroxysm of pain. 
There was nothing but an hour of rest that 
could be relied upon to restore her, and, much 
against her will, Mrs. Rodman left her with 
Marion, with strict charge to come to her as 
soon as possible. 

Quite unaware of the necessity for an escort, 
the girls obeyed, and entered the room toge- 
ther unattended. Every eye turned upon them 
as they came up the room. Both wore white ; 
but, while Marion’s glorious beauty made her 
simple muslin and starry jessamine flowers as 
becoming as royal attire, Stella seemed to fairly 
shrink and wither away in her heavy moire 
antique with a parure of flashing diamonds. 
Something of pride .zere was in her slow step, 
and head carried so erectly above the misshapen 
shoulders, but Marion could feel the death-like 
chill of the little hand, and marked the pressure 
that stilled the quiver of the lip. 

One after another of the guests were intro- 
duced, and the steady throb of society’s heart 
went on, heeding little the pause the entrance 
of the young girls had made. Jt was late in 
the evening, and Stella had crept away to the 
conservatory, hoping to escape further part in 
the festivity. The flowers, bending down to 
her caress, were old friends, and she went from 
one to another, softly touching the glowing 
roses, pale lilies, and fragrant heliotrope ; whis- 
pering sometimes a little confidential plaint to 
their cups as she kissed them. She found a 
vacant sofa near the fountain, screened by a 
trellis, over which Mexican vine and scarlet 
trumpet flowers were growing in profusion. 
Here she lay musing. The music from the 
drawing-room came softened by distance to her 
ears, the water fell into the basin beside her 
with a silvery tinkle, the flowers closed round 
her in fragrant walls, and she sat, half-reclin- 
ing, in a dreamy state of quiet rest. Suddenly 











two voices fell upon her ear; one a lady’s, 
silvery and musical, and it said :— 

‘*T think it would be better taste for the Rod- 
mans to keep that humpbacked daughter out 
of sight, instead of draggiag her into society, 
tricked out like a monkey on an organ.” 

Full, rich, and mellow was the answering 
voice, a gentleman’s: ‘*I could pity her, were 
she an object for pity; but, in her eye and 
brow, in her sensitive mouth and tender ex- 
pression, I read the compensation for her phy- 
sical deficiency. Rarely is such a soul framed 
in human form as shines from Stella Rodman’s 
eyes, and the heart that is shadowed in their 
depths is worth a life’s devotion to win.” 

*““You are eloquent,’’ and the tone was sar- 
eastic. ‘‘I did not know any beauty could win 
such praise from your fastidious taste.”’ 

‘Mere beauty could not,” was the grave 
reply. ‘“‘Miss Rodman can afford to spare 
that, though her face is one of rare loveliness.’’ 

“She would feel flattered could she know 
Karl Crossman had issued his opinion in such 
flattering words,”’ and the speakers moved on. 

Karl Crossman. Stella treasured the name. 
She knew him; a tall, handsome man, older by 
some dozen years than herself, but one who 
evidently was in some position to please her 
mother. She remembered the emphasis she 
had placed upon the name when she presented 
him. Karl Crossman—she must know who he 
was. Somebody thought her lovely, somebody 
praised her. It was not vanity that thrilled 
to her very heart, but a deeper happiness than 
mere gratified vanity could ever confer. 

She went back to the crowded rooms with a 
new light in her beautiful brown eyes, a new 
smile faintly shadowed upon the small, flexible 
mouth. Several times she saw Karl Crossman 
as he moved in the gay circle, evidently a much 
sought, highly esteemed member of the exclu- 
sive throng. At last he found her out. Of 
what did he speak? What magic words did 
he employ that the half-hour he spent beside 
her seemed to Stella like a dream of Paradise ? 
She could not tell, nor he. But there was a 
fascination in the task of making those soul-lit 
eyes glow and sparkle to his words, and he 
exerted himself to bring forth the rarely beauti- 
ful smile that transformed, as if by a flash of 
sunlight, the pale little face. He was sure 
there was genius under the broad white brow, 
and spoke of art, of poetry, of music, touching 
the key note of her soul at last. When he left 
her, he carried her willingly accorded promise 
to play for him upon some future occasion, 
with the modest but earnest assurance that she 
did not know anything of the science of music, 
and only played by ear, or as fancy dictated. 

The next morning at breakfast Stella dared 
to ask about her hero. 

‘“‘Karl Crossman,’’ said her mother, “‘is one 
of our first men. His father’s wealth is enor- 
mous, and he is an only child ; but he persisted 
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in learning a profession, and is now one of our 
most promising young lawyers. By the way, 
Marion, did he not dance with you?” 

No one noticed the flush deepen upon 
Marion’s cheek as she replied in the affirmative. 
Mrs. Rodman had a welcome theme. Karl 
Crossman’s mother was her chosen friend, and 
already the matrons had planned a match be- 
tween him and Stella, though knowing one whis- 
per of their scheme would probably send the 
young man out of their circle for the winter. 
But the same caution need not extend to Stella, 
whose child-like innocence would suspect no 
hidden motive in her mother’s ardent praise. 
So Mrs. Rodman spoke warmly of Karl Cross- 
man’s talents, his high social position, his 
wealth, his fastidious refinement, till the hero 
he had been in the eyes of both young girls on 
the previous evening faded into insignificance 
before the wonderful demigod the matron pic- 
tured. 

Stella said nothing of his expected visit in the 
evening. She was afraid she would be loaded 
again with finery and jewels, and every nerve 
in her sensitive little frame shrank from this 
contrast of figure and apparel. So Karl Cross- 
man, when he entered the small private parlor, 
where the ladies spent their few home evenings, 
found the little cripple in a dress of some soft 
gray material that heightened the beauty of 
her face, and draped with pitying folds the mis- 
shapen figure. They talked of the previous 
evening, of painting, books, and music, and 
then Karl reminded Stella of her promise. 

‘Oh! Stella has never studied music,’’ said 
Mrs. Rodman. ‘Marion, my dear, you will 
play for Mr. Crossman ?”’ 

And Marion obeyed, fully believing that 
Stella would only expose ignorance if she at- 
tempted tiie task. She played very correctly 
and prettily two fashionable pieces she had 
learned since her arrival in town, playing in 
strict accordance with the written directions, 
and arranging her forte, piano, rallentando, di- 
menuendo, and crescendo, precisely as the 
author directed, and leaving about as much 
impression on the heart of the listener as would 
be produced by a musical box or reed organ. 

“Now, Miss Stella,’’ said Karl, after thank- 
ing Marion. 

“But, Mr. Crossman, I do not play like 
Marion.”’ 

“*T believe that,’’ thought the young man, and 
aloud he said: ‘‘ You promised, you know.”’ 

Stella sat down, and her prelude astonished 
even her mother. “Give me a theme,” she 
said to Karl. 

“Twilight,” he answered. 

‘First sunset,’’ she said. ‘‘The reapers are 
coming home from their labor,’’ and, as she 
spoke, she broke forth into a harvest song she 
had heard in the summer. Her voice was not 
powerful, but very sweet, and the fingers kept 
upa rapid movement that sustained the melody. 








” 


‘* Now the sun is sinking,’’ she said, letting her 
fingers fall upon chords that rolled grandly 
through the room, growing softer, lower, and 
sadder, tilla minor chord carried a soft, dreamy 
waltz-like melody into sweet dying notes. The 
twilight gathered and deepened in the wailing 
tones, till softly, mournfully, the darkness 
closed in, and ail was still. 

A hush fell upon the room. Every one of 
the listeners was more moved than could be 
suspected from the quiet faces, and the little 
musician herself was carried away, as she was 
ever, by the power of her own genius. Upon 
the profound silence, after a pause, there stole 
a soft, rippling sound, as if water was rushing 
over broken rocks and beds of pebbles, then 
the harsh note of a cow-bell, softened by dis- 
tance, the tramp of horses’ feet on a hard road, 
the wind sighing among forest leaves, the twit- 
ter of the birds among the branches, till, witha 
glorious burst of choral harmony, the sun rose 
again. There needed no words to explain the 
last theme, and Stella’s cheeks flushed to a 
deep crimson under Karl Crossman’s praise. 

It was the first of many such evenings, and 
while a new light began to shine from the little 
cripple’s star-like eyes, a faint flush to dwell 
constantly upon her cheeks, and a sweet smile 
keeping close to her lovely mouth, Marion 
grew pale.and sad, often creeping away to her 
own room, and seeming to lose all interest in 
her old*pursuits and studies. 

It was not long before Stella discovered the 
change in her friend. She loved Marion with 
a sincere, admiring devotion, and it grieved her 
to see her queen, as she affectionately called 
her, losing her glorious glowing beauty. ‘‘ You 
are ill, Marion,’’ she said, as she sat one morn- 
ing in her friend’s lap, her head resting upon 
her shoulder, “‘you are pale, and you press 
your hand often to your side asif in pain. Mr. 
Crossman noticed it, too. Why, now you are 
crimson. Marion, where do you suffer ?”’ 

‘“‘T am not ill, Stella.” 

‘‘Then you are pining for the free country 
air ?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ she said, eagerly, “that is it. 
homesick.”’ 

‘““O Marion, would you leave me? My queen, 
the world would be so dark were you not here.” 

‘‘Then—then you still love me best ?”’ 

‘“Why, Marion, who could take a place above 
yours in my heart. Best, dearest of all friends, 
do not doubt my love.”’ 

“‘T will not. I will not, Stella ; but—there, 
let me go; I must dress for dinner.”’ 

‘* But you are already dressed.”’ 

‘* Yes, but my hair does not suit me. I want 
to wear Greek bands.” 

“ Let me arrange it for you.” 

“No, let it stay ; I am tired, my head aches. 
O Stella, leave me!’’ 

Wondering what could so disturb her friend, 
Stella went away wounded, yet forgiving. 
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At the same hour Karl Crossman was pacing 
up and down his mother’s long parlors musing, 
in an angry, fretted manner, half resolved upon 
a dozen plans, rejecting each as they rose in 
order. ‘‘ Marry her! Marry Stella Rodman!”’ 
so his thoughts ran. ‘‘ My mother lets me see 
her wish too plainly. I wiil not be the laugh- 
ing stock and pity of the town. Karl Crossman 
who married Rodman’s deformed child for her 
money! So the world would view it. But— 
but Stella, my star, my dear love! Oh,I could 
brave all the world’s sneers to win her. What 
do they know of the glorious soul, the tender 
womanly heart hidden away in that poor form ? 
What can they see of the wondrous genius in 
those radiant eyes, the loving spirit in that 
sweet smile, the rare intellect of that low, 
broad brow? Can she love me? Yet—yet 
who would believe it was love, not avarice, that 
prompted me.”’ 

So the pride and the love tossed his heart to 
and fro, till, weary with the conflict, he sought 
the starry-eyed maiden of his dreams, to rest 
in her smile, and lose his sense of trouble in the 
magic of her wondrous art. Perhaps, had he 
been left to his own will, his own conscience, 
he would have opened his heart to Stella and 
won her for his bride; but he was continually 
urged to the course his heart dictated, by pleas 
aud arguments against which all the nobility 
of his nature rebelled. He was reminded of 
her wealth and position, and once, believing 
him cold to her suit, his mother drove a chill, 
sick agony to his heart by reminding him of 
Stella’s delicate health, and prophesying that 
he would soon be left free to choose a fairer 
bride. At last, desperate and half insane with 
the conflict raging in his heart, he took passage 
on a steamer for Europe, without one word of 
farewell to any one but his mother, who in 
vain tried to hinder his departure. 

The news came to Mrs. Rodman while she 
was in Stella’s room arranging the details of a 
new evening dress. Marion was laughingly 
twisting some flowers into a wreath, and Stella, 
with dreamy eyes and folded hands, was far 
away in some place of her own imagination. 
Tearing open Mrs. Crossman’s note, Mrs. Rod- 
man cried out in her first indignant surprise : 
“Karl Crossman has gone to Europe!” 

Marion fell like a log to the floor; Stella rose, 
rigid and erect. ‘*Gone to Europe, mother ?’’ 

“Yes! What does that mean, Stella?’ and 
she pointed to Marion’s inseusible figure. 

In a moment Stella was kneeling beside her 
friend. ‘You, too,” she whispered. ‘My 
queen, is this the meaning of your pale face 
and sad eyes ?” 

Angry beyond all restraint, Mrs. Rodman 
poured forth a torrent of reproaches against 
the truant, till Stella could bear no more. 

“You wrong him,’ she said, rising from 
Marion’s side, “he has not deserted me! He 





has never spoken one word of love to me, never 
sought to win my heart.’’ 

** And you?” 

‘Tam a cripple, deformed and hideous, but 
I do not give my love unsought!’’ was the 
proud reply. 

‘You had better teach your friend the same 
lesson,’’ said Mrs. Rodman, with bitter irony, 
and left the room. 

Then Stella bowed her head in bitter self- 
abasement, only for a moment, the next saw 
her bending again over Marion, whose long 
swoon alarmed her. She bathed the pale face 
with water, chafed the cold hands, forced spirit 
between the white lips, till the dark eyes opened 
slowly, with a wild pain in their gaze. 

“Stella, it is not true! He has not gone,”’ 
she gasped. 

“T am afraid it is too true, darling. But 
Marion, O Marion! tell me he was not so base 
as to have won your heart and cast it off.’’ 

‘*No, no—he does not care for me; but—but 
—O Stella, if I could die.” 

Die! Stella felt the sickness of despair creep- 
ing over her own heart as the word struck her 
ear. Die! What would death be compared to 
the future life before her? 

The days passed wearily. Marion, with her 
fine health, her splendid constitution, seemed 
utterly prostrated by her grief, while the pale 
little cripple, whose life seemed to hang upon 
the slenderest thread, carried her secret under 
» oniet manner and cheerful smile that defied 
scrutiny. 

Nearly six months went by, and Marion 
married. Her husband offered her wealth and 
position, and her love dream had left her heart 
closed against any future invader. 

It was a relief to Stella when her friend was 
gone. The weak repining, the strangely open 
freedom of speech upon so sacred a subject, the 
unmaidenly want of pride and reserve, had de- 
throned Stella’s queen, and, in the place of the 
former devotion, something like contempt was 
creeping in. Yet, released from the constant 
presence of Marion, with no eye to mark her 
face, the little cripple faded slowly, growing 
paler and more fragile, more spiritually beauti- 
ful, and ‘more lovely in disposition, as her 
strength grew less and less. The physicians 
advised change of air, and Mrs. Rodman pro- 
posed Europe to her husband. 

““My dear,” was the hard reply, “in less 
than a month my name will be in the bankrupt 
list. I am a ruined man.” 

In a moment he repented of his abrupt 
communication. With a shrill cry that rang 
through the house, Mrs. Rodman fell upon her 
face in a fainting fit; another followe1 the first 
moments of consciousness, then another, till 
fever set in, affecting the brain so seriously that 
life was saved, but reason gone forever, before 
the threatened ruin was made known to the 
world, On the day when his wife became an 





—— 
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inmate of an insane asylum, Joseph Rodman 
fled from his home with what he could save 
of the wreck of his fortune, leaving Stella to 
fight the world alone. He forgot her. Strange 
as it may appear, it was true. Her childhood 
was passed away from his sight, and in the 
festivities of the past few months he had taken 
little share. Driven to desperation by the loss 
of fortune, the horrible ending of his matri- 
monial happiness, he drank deeply in that 
month of suspense and pain; and, when, half- 
delirious with liquor, he left his home forever ; 
he had forgotten the pallid little cripple who 
called him father as completely as if she had 
never existed. 

Can I picture to you Stella’s horror and 
despair? She did not realize the loss of money. 
Fortune to her was an abstract idea. What 
she needed, all luxuries she craved, came to 
her at her request often before she demanded 
them, and she knew nothing of the loss of 
wealth, or the sufferings of poverty. But her 
sensitive nature sank under the horror of see- 
ing her mother a raving maniac, and the deep 
disgrace of her father’s flight. 

There were friends left to comfort her, first 
of all Marion. As soon as the world knew of 
the terrible family misfortunes of the Rodmans, 
Marion Leighton hastened to Stella. It took 
but little persuasion to leave her home for 
Marion’s, and rest her weary heart and head in 
her friend’s love and caress. Ail the old pride 
was trodden down by the sorrow weighing so 
heavily upon the young heart, and, with a sort 
of stunned indifference, she heard that she was 
penniless. 

“What can I do, Marion?’’ she asked, 
wearily. ‘“‘I cannot teach, I cannot sew, I 
would be useless in a store, and I am too weak 
to work hard. I must starve.”’ 

**Not while I live, Stella.” 

But I cannot live dependent upon you.” 

**Get well, dariing, and then we will decide 
for the future.” 

“Well? The future?” Stella held up her 
hand to the light as she spoke. Almost trans- 
parent, white, and thin, it looked painfully 
helpless as the sunbeams struck across it. She 
was lying on a sofa in Marion’s sitting-room, 
a white wool shawi folded over her crimson 
wrapper, and hiding her shoulders. Round 
her face her hair drooped jn soft waving bands, 
and the beauty, etherealized by suffering, looked 
almost angelic. 

‘A gentleman to see you, Mrs. Leighton,” 
said the servant, entering. 

**Shall he come up, Stella ?’’ 

“Yes. He will not notice me.” A moment 
later, and Stella was sitting erect; her hands 
clasped fast, her eyes straining forward, her 
face white and fixed, as she listened to the 


footsteps rapidly ascending the stairs. The | 


door opened, and Karl Crossman entered the 


room. 


Marion half-rose, then fell back in her chair, 
Unheeding her, Karl crossed the room to kneel 
by Stella’s couch. No need of words. In his 
eyes, as they rested upon her face, Stella read 
his heart, his sympathy, his love, and the 
weary head drooped upon his breast with a 
sigh of deep content. 

Marion stole away. It was long before she 
returned, but Karl was still kneeling there, 
only in his arms the little form lay with a still- 
ness that struck cold on Marion’s heart. Over 
the glorious eyes the white lids were folded 
| closely; the sensitive, quivering mouth was 
| still now; the hands, so white and thin, were 
lying quietly upon the breast, over the heart 
that had borne patiently its burden of sorrow, 
but broke with the weight of sudden joy. 





| 


a 
SONG—THE E’EN O’BLUE. 


CoE, let us sing the song to-night, 
Which oft we sung in morning’s prime; 
Come, le* us sing the song to-night, 
And muse on days of olden time. 
For we will roam by Isla’s stream, 
And ye will bring your harp with you, 
And I of former years will dream, 
And her I loved with e’en o’ blue. 
Chorus: The bonnie lass wi’ e’en o’ blue, 
Wi’ dimpled chin and cherry mou’ ; 
The blawart and the heather-bell, 
Are like her cheeks, and e’en o’ blue. 


Tt is not for her face so fair, 
Nor for her white and burnished brew, 
Nor for her soft and silken hair, 
I dearly lo’e the e’en o’ blue. 
Her smile is sweet as ev’ning’s beam, 
Her step is light as falling dew, 
And pure as pearls of Isla’s stream 
Are her true e’en o’ bonnie blue. 
Chorus. 


The lammie likes the sunny knowe, 
To sport about the fernie brae, 
The mavis likes the birken bough, 
To sing her song o’ joy or woe. 
But [ lo’e best the gloamin’ gray, 
When softly falls the silver dew 
To meet wi’ one I dare not name— 


The bonnie lass wi’ e’en o’ blue. 
Chorus. 


Oh, no! oh, no, we need not roam 
By Isla’s banks and fiow’ry braes ; 
The bonnie lass wi’ e’en o’ blue 
Is far across the stormy seas. 
The bonnie lass I lo’ed sae weel, 
For whom my life I’d gladly gi’e ; 
No more again by Isla’s stream 
Will gather flow’rets there with me. 
Chorus: The e’en o’ blue, the e*en o’ blue, 
That once I lo’ed so weel and true; 
The blawart and the heather-bell 
To me are as the e’en o’ blue. 


—>->- 


It is very true that precepts are useful, but 
practice and imitation go far beyond them; 
hence the importance of watching early habits, 
| that they may be free from what is objection- 
| able.—Sir William Knighton. 
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PIANO MUSIC. 
BY MARY E, COMSTOCK, 


9» 


“WHAT is it, my love? 

‘‘ Professor De Launy’s bill, I believe. I have 
had numerous little slips of paper of like cha- 
racter from that gentleman before, and presume 
myself qualified to read with my eyes shut,” 
and Mr. Henderson rose from the depths of his 
easy chair, and walked to the grate, where he 
stood with his hands behind him. 

His wife looked at him inquiringly. 

‘Not that there is anything wrong about De 
Launy that I am aware of; but it strikes me, 
wife, that there is considerable humbug in our 
expenditures, and music bills are as much to 
the point as any other.”’ 

“Why, Nelson, with your ideas of ‘the in- 
fluence on character of a thorough musical edu- 
cation !’’’ and there was a tone of quotation in 
the lady’s voice. ‘‘ Your practice only corre- 
sponds with your theory,and recommenda- 
tions.”’ 

“T think as highly of the theory as ever. I 
contend that the harmonizing, refining influ- 
ence of music in a family of young people of 
varied tastes and temperaments cannot be 
overrated. It is a great safeguard to boys, 
keeping them from many a damaging allure- 
mentin unoccupied hours, an it isan excellent 
safety valve for the girls. They work off dis- 
content and rainy day disappointments at their 
fingers’ ends, and get harmony of spirit and 
nervous equilibrium for indoor duties as we do 
in outdoor exercise and sunshine. You have 
heard me say so a thousand times.’ 

“ Exactly. 








I was merely trying to find a clue | 


to ‘the humbug in musical expenditure.’ Those | 


” 


were your words, I believe. 


“Fanny, my dear,’’ Mr. Henderson crossed | 


the hall with slippered tread, and called from 
the foot of the stairs, ‘‘ step here, a moment, my 
daughter.” 

“Yes, papa.’’ <A light step, and Miss Fanny 
came floating down the broad stairway. 

“Your mother and I would like a little music, 
if you can spare the time, this evening.’ 

“Yes; but, papa’— 

“Are you too much occupied with your les- 
sons this evening?”’ 

“No, sir. I have all but three propositions, 
and those I can leave till morning ; but, papa’’— 

“What, my dear?” 

“You and mamma do not like my pieces.” 

“Well, play us something that you like; 
some of your favorites,’’ and Mr. Henderson 
settled himself back in his easy chair as though 
in expectation of a treat. 

“Can you not play your examination piece?” 
Suggested her mother. 

“T haven’t played it three times since last 
Summer. My new pieces take so much time I 
quite forget the old. I really don’t believe I 
can remember it.”’ 





‘Play whatever you are most familiar with. 
The selection is immaterial,’’ said her father. 

The young lady searched a pile of music with 
a rather perplexed expression of countenance, 
and selected a composition of thirteen pages, a 
dashing bravura. Mr. Henderson listened with 
a grave and attentive expression during the 
opening fortissimo passage, also during the 
third and fourth pages, where the right and 
left hands apparently contended for the palm 
in producing the most deafening crash of chords. 
A little tinkling, thread-like stream of melody, 
here introduced by the right hand, wrought a 
relaxation of muscles, and a relieved look, ac- 
companied by a long-drawn breath, on the part 
of Mr. Henderson. But the left immediately 
seized it, while the right in a brilliant arpeggio 
showered the detached notes of the adventurous 
tuneful passage like a mid-summer thunder 
storm on a bed of dainty violets. The wee 
song blossoms were soon overpowered, and 
prolonged chromatic runs, and a recurrence of 
the chord rivalry, followed by octave scale pas- 
sages in presto movement, concluded the thir- 
teenth page, and Miss Fanny turned on the 
music stool, while Mr. and Mrs. Henderson 
exchanged glances. 

‘IT suppose that is very excellent practice. 
Exercises are highly necessary, I am told, and 
you seem to have considerable facility. But 
now, my dear, give usa tune; something you 
can play without your notes, something enjoy- 
able,’’ said Mr. Henderson. 

Tears sprang to Miss Fanny’s blue eyes. ‘It 
is always so when you, or mamma, or the boys 
ask me to play. You do not like my pieces. 
My music never pleases.’”’ Fanny spoke simply 
as making an assertion, not complainingly. 

‘‘Not so fast, my daughter. Admit that 
there is some truth here, it cannot be denied 
you have a good degree of musical proficiency. 
Let us look into the matter a little, and see 
what the difficulty is. Don’t you say so, mo- 
ther?” 

Mrs. Henderson had dropped her work idly 
in her lap, and was gazing intently into the 
coals. 

**Only think how much time I have spent at 
the piano,’ remarked Miss Fanny. ‘‘ Why, 
mamma, I began lessons with Miss Wortley 
when I was eight years old, you know, and it 
seems to me I have been taking them nearly 
ever since. I am tired of it really, and it 
doesn’t seem to do any good. I don’t believe 
there is any music in me.”’ 

‘As a little child you seemed exceedingly 
fond of it,’’ said her mother, ‘‘and you enjoy 
others’ music now, do you not?” 

“T like Josie Everly’s bright tunes, though 
I don’t know but what I would shock Professor 
De Launy by saying so. Josie plays by ear 
altogether, you kuow, and I like Miss Carlisle’s 
playing, but not everybody’s. It is most of it 
just as stupid as mine.’’ Miss Fanny here left 
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the music stool, and came and sat on a low seat 
at her mother’s feet. 

*“‘T know De Launy praises my execution. 
May Leonard said she heard him say I was one 
of his best pupils. But where is the guod of it 
all? Let me tell you about the party at Effie 
Haynes’ the other night. Effie wanted some 
music before the dancing. We were getting 
stupid, and I knew Effie really would be very 
glad to have me play, but I could not play a 
single piece without my notes. Abby Hinsdale 
played along piece. Everybody listened a few 
minutes, and found that she knew what she 
was about, and would go creditably through it, 
and then everybody talked. Effie wanted the 
music to set people talking. They always talk 
better when there is playing. But Abby 
couldn’t remember another, and I couldn’t 
have helped at all if Effie had not chanced to 
find among her music a piece of mine. I had 
nearly forgotten it, but I can read pretty well, 
and got through it without breaking down. 
Now is it worth while to spend as much time 
and labor as I have for such an achievement 
as that? I know,” and Fanny looked apelo- 
getically from one to the other, ‘“‘I know you 
and mamma have been anxious I should have 
a musical education, and I have tried to be 
faithful to my practice, but you meant that it 
should give pleasure as its end. It seems to 
me my music can never do that. It is even 
tiresome to listen to.’’ 

** How is Katie getting on?” asked Mr. Hen- 
derson. ‘‘She used to remember her little 
exercises and pieces without her notes, didn’t 
she? Was ready with the little she knew.” 

**She used to, I think, but she doesn’t seem 
to have much musical memory now. Miss 
Haynes says she is a very good little girl to 
practise, however.’”’ 

Mr. Henderson rose and walked up and down 
the room with his hands behind him. ‘Sixty 
dollars a quarter to the professor year in and 
year out, and half as much to Miss Haynes, 
who, by the way, spends twice as much time for 
half the remuneration. What do you think of 
the investment, wife? That the sum had better 
be given to the poor?”’ Mr. Henderson was not 
a man much given to calculation where family, 
and particularly educational, expenses were 
concerned ; neither did he make this little 
computation for publication, be it remembered, 
but in a quiet spirit of private investigation open 
to suggestion. 

Mrs. Henderson did not reply. 

**T think it would be a great deal better for 
me to stop lessons, for awhile at least,’’ said 
Fanny. ‘‘I will practise if you wish me to. 
Maybe my music will be of some use some 
time. I might teach, perhaps, if it were neces- 
sary, thou h I’m afraid I’m not very clear 
about the rudiments.”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Henderson, in a concluding 
tone of voice, “‘ 1 wanted youtolearn music for 
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| the enjoyment of it, but, if there is no enjoy- 
ment to be realized, perhaps you had better 
suspend awhile. You can do as you like as 
regards the matter.”’ 

Katie came for a good-night kiss, a sweet, 
bright child. 

** Katie, can’t you play papa a tune?” 

**I can play my last lesson,’’ said the little 
girl, with alacrity. 

“*Very well, play the last lesson, puss,”’ said 
Mr. Henderson, pleased with her readiness, 

And Katie sat down at the piano, and, al- 
beit starting a scale passage with the wrong 
finger, brought some confusion, and allegretto 
became largo in what looked to Katie a small 
forest of accidentals; yet gleams of melody, 
sustained by a very fair touch, quite refreshed 
Mr. Henderson. 

‘Play something else, Katie. 
that.” 

But the little girl, technically speaking, 
‘broke down’’ in the next attempt, and Mr, 
Henderson compromised his request. 

‘Nevermind. That is very well for a young 
lady of your size. Can you play some little 
everyday tune everybody knows? Can you 
play ‘Yankee Doodle ?’”’ 

The national air was not included in Katie’s 
repertoire, nor could Miss Fanny aid her. An 
old musie book of papa’s was at length found, 
and the air arranged for the flute was played 
with one hand by that young lady, after a dis- 
cordant attempt to improvise a few bass chords. 

‘‘Time and patience are necessary to learn 
music, we all acknowledge that,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Henderson, as Fanny closed the piano for 
the night. ‘Katie, I think, is making fair 
progress, and Fanny will take it up with new 
spirit after an interval.” 

“Yes, yes, I think so,”” said Mr. Henderson, 
resuming the humming of an old favorite, & 
Scotch air he had in vain been trying to inveigle 
Miss Fanny into playing by note, rote, or some 
other method. ‘I think so, my dear. They 
aro getting the foundation, and De Launy 
says Fanny has great execution.” 

A few mornings after, as they sat at break- 
fast, the mail packet of letters and papers was 
laid beside Mr. Henderson’s plate. And read- 
ing superscriptions, ‘‘‘ Mr. Jasper Henderson,’ 
a letter from Tom; ‘Miss Fanny Henderson,’ 
your new monthly; ‘ Mrs. Nelson Henderson,’ 
a letter from Mary.” The epistle was passed 
over to that lady, and waited the replenishing 
of Mr. Henderson’s cup for perusal. 

“Good news for you, Fanny. Carrie Tabor 
is coming, and hopes to be here next we k,”’ 
said Mrs. Henderson, glancing down the page. 

And, though there had been light and cheer 
around the pleasant table before, a sudden 
gleam of sunshine seemed to have fallen sud- 
denly upon all with most happifying influence, 
and through loving anticipation lingered day 
by day. Plans were from time to time dis- 
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cussed for the delight of the expected guest. 
Fanny watched earnestly the buds of her white 
rose, hoping it would be in bloom to add grace 
to fresh appointments of her own pleasant 
room, rearranged for sharing with a new oc- 
cupant. And Katie hoped Cousin Carrie would 
approve the style of her doll’s new bonnet, not- 
withstanding grave fears that said young lady 
might have no interest in dolls whatever. 

It proved difficult, however, to discover that 
which Cousin Carrie had not an interest in, 
provided any one else had pleasure in the same. 
Coming in from a shopping excursion one after- 
noon not long after her arrival, the notes of 
Katie’s reluctant practice fell upon her ear. 
“Ah! that charming air from Eruani,’’ and 
she came and stood by Katie’s side. 

“Tsn’t it stupid, cousin ?’’ asked poor Katie, 
remembering that but the half-hour of scales 
and exercises had been accomplished, and so 
much weary time remained. 

“What, little one, this piece? I used tolike 
itvery much. Mamie and I used to play it as 
a duet.”’ 

“Ts it a real tune, cousin ?’’ 

“Certainly. Try it, counting the time, and 
see if you can’t make it sc,” and Carrie idly 
played a measure or two with her right hand, 
as she spoke, standing by the instrument. 

“O cousin, you play it!’ and Katie tendered 
the music stool with exceeding alacrity. 

Carrie looked the arrangement of the air 
rapidly yet carefully over, and gave it with 
spirit and touch that delighted the child. 

“T wouldn’t know it for the same piece, in- 
deed I wouldn’t, cousin. Oh, I wish you’d play 
all my pieces for me!’’ said the child, enthusi- 
astically. 

Another of the little lessons was played, and 
then naturally gliding through a few chords 
into another key, a merry dancing measure fell 
from the ready fingers, then a familiar, spirited 
alr, tastefully varied, and, as the twilight deep- 
ened, the tone coloring dropped from gay to 
grave, and spoke sweet things of the spirit 
through some of the simpler yet matchless 
measures of Beethoven. 

Turning from the piano after a moment’s 
pause, the self-forgetful musician found as rapt 
an audience as could be desired. The little girl 
had remained standing by the piano. Fanny, 
with wrappings half removed, had taken the 
uearest seat. Jasper stood leaning on a chair. 
Mrs. Henderson had come quietly in, and pater 


| . . ‘ 
playing just as I came in?” asked Jasper, ap- 


parently giving entertainment to an illusion 
that, together with this newly-discovered gift, 
his cousin likewise possessed vision in the back 
of her head, for the velvet carpet gave no foot- 
fall. 

““Won’t you play my piece once more?” 
asked Katie ; and so one question or request of 
appreciation followed another till the summons 
to tea called them from the subdued light where 
the music echoes were still lingering, into the 
precincts of gaslight, muffins, and marmalade. 

**T fear I shall half envy you your rich-toned 
piano. Its action is so sympathetic to every 

rariation of touch,’’ said Carrie. ‘It must be 


| a delight to practise on such an instrument.”’ 


** A delight we shall insist upon your enjoy- 


| ing very often, then!’’ said Mr. Henderson. 
Go . ’ “ 
‘You must have devoted yourself to music 


very assiduously.” And then, turning to his 
daughter, ‘‘Time and patience, Fanny! You 
see what may be accomplished by and by if 
there is perseverance. It is worth while to 
have music like that in one’s own house and at 
any hour.” 

‘Why, uncle,” said Carrie, and the wonder 
depicted upon her face was very genuine, 
**Fanny must be very far in advance of me in 
music. My pieces are new to you, and you like 
them, and I suspect, uncle, you overrate. I 
would not dare attempt the symphony you 
were practising yesterday, Fanny.” 

‘That is it, Carrie ; you seem to have a cer- 
tain reverence for music. For myself, I call up 
whatever resolution I possess to play whatever 
Professor De Launy puts before me; perhaps 


| I’m an exemplification of the fact that ‘ Fools 


rush in where angels fear to tread.’ I’m sure 
I never feel as youdo. Music is to me some- 
thing to be ‘done,’ as travellers say of seeing 


| the Alps.”’ 


Evening after evening which was not spent 


| out, the piano was the centre of attraction. Jas- 


per, with Carrie’s help, revived the primo of a 
duet, and also one or two little airs he had learned 
when taking lessons. Katie, through a gift of 


| imitation and her cousin’s frequent solicitation 


familias, but just returned from the business of | 


the day, stood on the hearth-rug, head down, 
delightedly listening. ‘‘ Why, uncle, aunt, I 
did not know you were here.” 

“No more did we, my dear!” said Mr. Hen- 
derson very heartily. “Music like yours trans- 
ports one from place to state, and we live in 
the inspiration of the moment forgetful of sur- 
roundings. You have given usa treat indeed.” 

“What was that piece, Carrie, that you were 


of performance, had quite caught Carrie’s man- 
ner of giving the air from Ernani, having be- 


| come convinced of the great utility of ‘counting 


the time” in order to “ make a tune of it,’”’ and 
her even and spirited execution of the simple 
arrangement quite pleased both her father and 
her teacher. 

Carrie asserted that she herself was making 
decided musical acquisition. Fanny’s exer- 
cises in velocity seemed to possess remarkable 
attractions in her eyes. Once, when she had 
conquered a difficulty and given a passage with 


| precision, she besought Fanny for an example, 


| 


and laughed merrily at that young lady’s in- 
stant glib performance of the same, which was 
easy as the natural scale to her really well- 
trained hand. 
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in learning a profession, and is now one of our 
most promising young lawyers. By the way, 
Marion, did he not dance with you?” 

No one noticed the fiush deepen upon 
Marion’s cheek as she replied in the affirmative. 
Mrs. Rodman had a welcome theme. Karl 
Crossman’s mother was her chosen friend, and 
already the matrons had planned a match be- 
tween him and Stella, though knowing one whis- 
per of their scheme would probably send the 
young man out of their circle for the winter. 
But the same caution need not extend to Stella, 
whose child-like innocence would suspect no 
hidden motive in her mother’s ardent praise. 
So Mrs. Rodman spoke warmly of Karl Cross- 
man’s talents, his high social position, his 
wealth, his fastidious refinement, till the hero 
he had been in the eyes of both young girls on 
the previous evening faded into insignificance 
before the wonderful demigod the matron pic- 
tured. 

Stella said nothing of his expected visit in the 
evening. She was afraid she would be loaded 
again with finery and jewels, and every nerve 
in her sensitive little frame shrank from this 
contrast of figure and apparel. So Karl Cross- 
man, when he entered the small private parlor, 
where the ladies spent their few home evenings, 
found the little cripple in a dress of some soft 
gray material that heightened the beauty of 
her face, and draped with pitying folds the mis- 
shapen figure. They talked of the previous 
evening, of painting, books, and music, and 
then Karl reminded Stella of her promise. 

‘*Oh! Stella has never studied music,’ said 
Mrs. Rodman. ‘“ Marion, my dear, you will 
play for Mr. Crossman ?’’ 

And Marion obeyed, fully believing that 
Stella would only expose ignorance if she at- 
tempted the task. She played very correctly 
and prettily two fashionable pieces she had 
learned since her arrival in town, playing in 
strict accordance with the written directions, 
and arranging her forte, piano, rallentando, di- 
menuendo, and crescendo, precisely as the 
author directed, and leaving about as much 
impression on the heart of the listener as would 
be produced by a musical box or reed organ. 

“Now, Miss Stella,” said Karl, after thank- 
ing Marion. 

“But, Mr. Crossman, I do not play like 
Maxion.”’ 

‘I believe that,’’ thought the young man, and 
aloud he said: ‘‘ You promised, you know.”’ 

Stella sat down, and her prelude astonished 
even her mother. “Give me a theme,” she 
said to Karl. 

** Twilight,” he answered. 

‘* First sunset,’’ she said. ‘The reapers are 
coming home from their labor,”’ and, as she 
spoke, she broke forth into a harvest song she 
had heard in the summer. Her voice was not 
powerful, but very sweet, and the fingers kept 
upa rapid movement that sustained the melody. 





‘* Now the sun is sinking,’’ she said, letting her 
fingers fall upon chords that rolled grandly 
through the room, growing softer, lower, and 
sadder, tilla minor chord carried a soft, dreamy 
waltz-like melody into sweet dying notes. The 
twilight gathered and deepened in the wailing 
tones, till softly, mournfully, the darkness 
closed in, and ail was still. 

A hush fell upon the room. Every one of 
the listeners was more moved than could be 
suspected from the quiet faces, and the littie 
musician herself was carried away, as she was 
ever, by the power of her own genius. Upon 
the profound silence, after a pause, there stole 
a soft, rippling sound, as if water was rushing 
over broken rocks and beds of pebbles, then 
the harsh note of a cow-bell, softened by dis- 
tance, the tramp of horses’ feet on a hard road, 
the wind sighing among forest leaves, the twit- 
ter of the birds among the branches, till, with a 
glorious burst of choral harmony, the sun rese 
again. There needed no words to explain the 
last theme, and Stella’s cheeks flushed to a 
deep crimson under Karl Crossman’s praise. 

It was the first of many such evenings, and 
while a new light began to shine from the little 
cripple’s star-like eyes, a faint flush to dwell 
constantly upon her cheeks, and a sweet smile 
keeping close to her lovely mouth, Marion 
grew pale and sad, often creeping away to her 
own room, and seeming to iose all interest in 
her old*pursuits and studies. 

It was not long before Stella discovered the 
change in her friend. She loved Marion with 
a sincere, admiring devotion, and it grieved her 
to see her queen, as she affectionately called 
her, losing her glorious glowing beauty. ‘‘ You 
are ill, Marion,’’ she said, as she sat one morn- 
ing in her friend’s lap, her head resting upon 
her shoulder, ‘“‘ you are pale, and you press 
your hand often to your side asif in pain. Mr. 
Crossman noticed it, too. Why, now you are 
crimson. Marion, where do you suffer ?’’ 

“T am not ill, Steila.”’ 

‘‘Then you are pining for the free country 
air?’ 

‘*Yes,”’ she said, eagerly, “that is it. Iam 
homesick.”’ 

‘“*O Marion, would you leave me? My queen, 
the world would be so dark were you not here.” 

‘‘Then—then you still love me best ?”’ 

‘Why, Marion, who could take a place above 
yours in my heart. Best, dearest of all friends, 
do not doubt my love.”’ 

“T will not. I will not, Stella; but—there, 
let me go; I must dress for dinner.” 

‘* But you are already dressed.”’ 

** Yes, but my hair does not suit me. I want 
to wear Greek bands.”’ 

“ Let me arrange it for you.” 

“No, let it stay ; I am tired, my head aches. 
O Stella, leave me!”’ 

Wondering what could so disturb her friend, 
Stella went away wounded, yet forgiving. 
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At the same hour Karl Crossman was pacing 
up and down his mother’s long parlors musing, 
in an angry, fretted manner, half resolved upon 
a dozen plans, rejecting each as they rose in 
order. ‘‘ Marry her! Marry Steila Rodman!’’ 
so his thoughts ran. ‘‘ My mother lets me see 
her wish too plainly. I will not be the laugh- 
ing stock and pity of the town. Karl Crossman 
who married Rodman’s deformed child for her 
money! So the world would view it. But— 
but Stella, my star, my dear love! Oh,I could 
brave all the world’s sneers to win her. What 
do they know of the glorious soul, the tender 
womanly heart hidden away in that poor form ? 
What can they see of the wondrous genius in 
those radiant eyes, the loving spirit in that 
sweet smile, the rare intellect of that low, 
broad brow? Can she love me? Yet—yet 
who would believe it was love, not avarice, that 
prompted me.”’ 

So the pride and the love tossed his heart to 
and fro, till, weary with the conflict, he sought 
the starry-eyed maiden of his dreams, to rest 
in her smile, and lose his sense of trouble in the 
magic of her wondrous art, Perhaps, had he 
been left to his own will, his own conscience, 
he woul’ have opened his heart to Stella and 
won her for his bride; but he was continually 
urged to the course his heart dictated, by pleas 
aud arguments against which all the nobility 
of his nature rebelled. He was reminded of 
her wealth and position, and once, believing 
him cold to her suit, his mother drove a chill, 
sick agony to his heart by remi_ding him of 
Stella’s delicate health, and prophesying that 
he would soon be left free to choose a fairer 
bride. At last, desperate and half insane with 
the conflict raging in his heart, he took passage 
on a steamer for Europe, without one word of 
farewell to any one but his mother, who in 
vain tried to hinder his departure. 

The news came to Mrs. Rodman while she 
was in Stella’s room arranging the details of a 
new evening dress. Marion was laughingly 
twisting some flowers into a wreath, and Stella, 
with dreamy eyes and folded hands, was far 
away in some place of her own imagination. 
Tearing open Mrs. Crossman’s note, Mrs. Rod- 
man cried out in her first indignant surprise : 
“Kari Crossman has gone to Europe!”’ 

Marion fell like a log to the floor; Stella rese, 
rigid and erect. ‘‘Gone to Europe, mother ?’’ 

“Yes! What does that mean, Stella?” and 
she pointed to Marion’s inseusible figure. 

In a moment Stella was kneeling beside her 
friend. ‘You, too,” she whispered. ‘My 
queen, is this the meaning of your pale face 
and sad eyes ?”’ 

Angry beyond all restraint, Mrs. Rodman 
poured forth a torrent of reproaches against 
the truant, till Stella could bear no more. 

“You wrong him,” she said, rising from 
Marion's side, “he has not deserted me! He 





has never spoken one word of love to me, never 
sought to win my heart.’ 

** And you?” 

‘Tam a cripple, deformed and hideous, but 
I do not give my love unsought!’’ was the 
proud reply. 

** You had better teach your friend the same 
lesson,’’ said Mrs. Rodman, with bitter irony, 
and left the room. 

Then Stella bowed her head in bitter self- 
abasement, only for a moment, the next saw 
her bending again over Marion, whose long 
swoon alarmed her. She bathed the pale face 
with water, chafed the cold hands, forced spirit 
between the white lips, till the dark eyes opened 
slowly, with a wild pain in their gaze. 

“Stella, it is not true! He has not gone,” 
she gasped. 

“T am afraid it is too true, darling. But 
Marion, O Marion! tell me he was not so base 
as to have won your heart and cast it off.’’ 

‘*No, no—he does not care for me; but—but 
—O Stella, if I could die.” 

Die! Stella felt the sickness of despair creep- 
ing over her own, heart as the word struck her 
ear. Die! What would death be compared to 
the future life before her? 

The days passed wearily. Marion, with her 
fine health, her splendid constitution, seemed 
utterly prostrated by her grief, while the pale 
little cripple, whose life seemed to hang upon 
the slenderest thread, carried her secret under 
a quiet manner and cheerful smile that defied 
scrutiny. 

Nearly six months went by, and Marion 
married. Her husband offered her weaith and 
position, and her love dream had left her heart 
closed against any future invader. 

It was a relief to Stella when her friend was 
gone. The weak repining, the strangely open 
freedom of speech upon so sacred a subject, the 
unmaidenly want of pride and reserve, had de- 
throned Stella’s queen, and, in the place of the 
former devotion, something like contempt was 
creeping in. Yet, released from the constant 
presence of Marion, with no eye to mark her 
face, the little cripple faded slowly, growing 
paler and more fragile, more spiritually beauti- 
ful, and ‘more lovely in disposition, as her 
strength grew less and less. ‘he physicians 
advised change of air, and Mrs. Rodman pro- 
posed Europe to her husband. 

‘“My dear,” was the hard reply, “in less 
than a month my name will be in the bankrupt 
list. I am a ruined man.” 

In a moment he repented of his abrupt 
communication. With a shrill cry that rang 
through the house, Mrs. Rodman fell upon her 
face in a fainting fit; another followed the first 
moments of consciousness, then another, till 
fever set in, affecting the brain so seriously that 
life was saved, but reason gone forever, before 
the threatened ruin was made known to the 
world, On the day when his wife became an 
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inmate of an insane asylum, Joseph Rodman 
fled from his home with what he could save 
of the wreck of his fortune, leaving Stella to 
fight the world alone. He forgot her. Strange 
as it may appear, it was true. Her childhood 
was passed away from his sight, and in the 
festivities of the past few months he had taken 
little share. Driven to desperation by the loss 
of fortune, the horrible ending of his matri- 
monial happiness, he drank deeply in that 
month of suspense and pain; and, when, half- 
delirious with liquor, he left his home forever ; 
he had forgotten the pallid little cripple who 
called him father as completely as if she had 
never existed. 

Can I picture to you Stella’s horror and 
despair? She did not realize the loss of money. 
Fortune to her was an abstract idea. What 
she needed, all luxuries she craved, came to 
her at her request often before she demanded 
them, and she knew nothing of the loss of 
wealth, or the sufferings of poverty. But her 
sensitive nature sank under the horror of see- 
ing her mother a raving maniac, and the deep 
disgrace of her father’s flight. 

There were friends left to comfort her, first 
of all Marion. As soon as the world knew of 
the terrible family misfortunes of the Rodmans, 
Marion Leighton hastened to Stella. It took 
but little persuasion to leave her home for 
Marion’s, and resi her weary heart and head in 
her friend’s love and caress. Ail the old pride 
was trodden down by the sorrow weighing so 
heavily upon the young heart, and, with a sort 
of stunned indifference, she heard that she was 
penniless. 

“What can I do, Marion?’ she asked, 
wearily. ‘‘I cannot teach, I cannot sew, I 
would be useless in a store, and I am too weak 
to work hard. I must starve.” 

Not while I live, Stella.’”’ 

**But I cannot live dependent upon you.” 

“Get well, darling, and then we will decide 
for the future.” 

“Well? The future?” Stella held up her 
hand to the light as she spoke. Almost trans- 
parent, white, and thin, it looked painfully 
helpless as the sunbeams struck across it. She 
was lying on a sofa in Marion’s sitting-room, 
a white wool shawl folded over her crimson 
wrapper, and hiding her shoulders. Round 
her face her hair drooped jn soft waving bands, 
and the beauty, etherealized by suffering, looked 
almost angelic. 

‘A gentleman to see you, Mrs. Leighton,’’ 
said the servant, entering. 

** Shall he come up, Stella?” 

“Yes. He will not notice me.” A moment 
later, and Stella was sitting erect; her hands 
clasped fast, her eyes straining forward, her 
face white and fixed, as she listened to the 
footsteps rapidly ascending the stairs. The 
door opened, and Karl Crossman entered the 
room. 





Marion half-rose, then fell back in her chair. 
Unheeding her, Karl crossed the room to kneel 
by Stella’s couch. No need of words. In his 
eyes, as they rested upon her face, Stella read 
his heart, his sympathy, his love, and the 
weary head drooped upon his breast with a 
sigh of deep content. 

Marion stole away. It was long before she 
returned, but Karl was still kneeling there, 
only in his arms the little form lay with a still- 
ness that struck cold on Marion’s heart. Over 
the glorious eyes the white lids were folded 
closely; the sensitive, quivering mouth was 
still now ; the hands, so white and thin, were 
lying quietly upon the breast, over the heart 
that had borne patiently its burden of sorrow, 
but broke with the weight of sudden joy. 


~~ ee - 


SONG—THE E’EN O’BLUE. 


Come, let us sing the song to-night, 
Which oft we sung in morning’s prime; 
Come, let us sing the song to-night, 
And muse on days of olden time. 
For we will roam by Isla’s stream, 
And ye will bring your harp v th you, 
And I of former years will dream, 
And her I loved with e’en o’ blue. 
Chorus: The bonnie lass wi’ e’en o’ blue, 
Wi’ dimpled chin and cherry mou’; 
The blawart and the heather-bell, 
Are like her cheeks, and e’en o’ blue. 


It is not for her face so fair, 
Nor for her white and burnished brew, 
Nor for her soft and silken hair, 
I dearly lo’e the e’en o’ blue. 
Her smile is sweet as ev’ning’s beam, 
Her step is light as falling dew, 
And pure as pearls of Isla’s stream 
Are her true e’en 0’ bonnie blue. 
Chorus. 


The lammie likes the sunry knowe, 
To sport about the fernie brae, 
The mavis likes the birken bough, 
To sing her song 0’ joy or woe. 
But I lo’e best the gloamin’ gray, 
When softly falls the silver dew 
To meet wi’ one I dare aot name— 
The bonnie lass wi’ e’en o’ blue. 
; Chorus. 
Oh, no! oh, no, we need not roam 
By Isla’s banks and flow’ry braes ; 
The bonnie lass wi’ e’en o’ blue 
Is far across the stormy seas, 
The bonnie lass I Jo’ed sae weel, 
For whom my life.I’d gladly gi’e ; 
No more again by Isla’s stream 
Will gather flow’rets there with me. 
Chorus: The e’en o’ blue, the e’en o’ blue, 
That once I lo’ed so weel and true; 
The blawart and the heather-bell 
To mé are as the e’en o’ blue. 


-_————-  —~<eP - 


It is very true that precepts are useful, but 
practice and imitation go far beyond them; 
hence the importance of watching early habits, 
that they may be free from what is objection- 
able.—Sir William Knighton. 
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PIANO MUSIC. 
BY MARY E, COMSTOCK. 

“WHAT is it, my love?” 

“Professor De Launy’s bill, [ believe. I have 
had numerous littie slips of paper of like cha- 
racter from that gentleman before, and presume 
myself qualified to read with my eyes shut,” 
and Mr. Henderson rose from the depths of his 
easy chair, and walked to the grate, where he 
stood with his hands behind him. 

His wife looked at him inquiringly. 

“Not that there is anything wrong about De 
Launy that I am aware of; but it strikes me, 
wife, that there is considerable humbug in our 
expenditures, and music bills are as much to 
the point as any other.”’ 

‘“Why, Nelson, with your ideas of ‘the in- 
fluence on character of a thorough musical edu- 
cation !’”’ and there was a tone of quotation in 
the lady’s voice. ‘‘ Your practice only corre- 
sponds with your theory;and recommenda- 
tions.”’ 

“T think as highly of the theory as ever. I 
contend that the harmonizing, refining influ- 
ence of music in a family of young people of 
varied tastes and temperaments cannot be 
overrated. It is a great safeguard to boys, 
keeping them from many a damaging allure- 
mentin unoccupied hours, and it is an excellent 
safety valve for the girls. They work off dis- 
content and rainy day disappointments at their 
fingers’ ends, and get harmony of spirit and 
nervous equilibrium for indoor duties as we do 
in outdoor exercise and sunshine. You have 
heard me say so a thousand times.”’ 

‘Exactly. Iwas merely trying to finda clue 
to ‘the humbug in musical expenditure.’ Those 
were your words, I believe.” 

“Fanny, my dear,’’ Mr. Henderson crossed 
the hall with slippered tread, and called from 
the foot of the stairs, “‘ step here, a moment, my 
daugiter.”’ 

“Yes, papa.”’ A light step, and Miss Fanny 
came floating down the broad stairway. 

‘Your mother and I would like a little music, 
if you can spare the time, this evening.”’ 

“Yes ; but, papa’”’— 

**Are you too much occupied with your les- 
sons this evening?’’ 

**No, sir. I have all but three propositions, 
and those I can leave till morning ; but, papa’’— 

“What, my dear?” 

“You and mamma do not like my pieces.” 

“Well, play us something that you like; 
some of your favorites,’’ and Mr. Henderson 
settled himself back in his easy chair as though 
in expectation of a treat. 

**Can you not play your examination piece?” 
Suggested her mother, 

“T haven’t played it three times since last 
summer. My new pieces take so much time I 
quite forgét the old. I really don’t believe I 
can remember it.’’ 





“Play whatever you are most familiar with. 
The selection is immaterial,’’ said her father. 

The young lady searched a pile of music with 
a rather perplexed expression of countenance, 
and selected a composition of thirteen pages, a 
dashing bravura. Mr. Henderson listened with 
a grave and attentive expression during the 
opening fortissimo passage, also during the 
third and fourth pages, where the right and 
left hands apparently contended for the palm 
in producing the most deafening crash of chords. 
A little tinkling, thread-like stream of melody, 
here introduced by the right hand, wrought a 
relaxation of muscles, and a relieved look, ac- 
companied by a long-drawn breath, on the part 
of Mr. Henderson. But the left immediately 
seized it, while the right in a brilliant arpeggio 
showered the detached notes of the adventurous 
tuneful passage like a mid-summer thunder 
storm on a bed of dainty violets. The wee 
song blossoms were soon overpowered, and 
prolonged chromatic runs, and a recurrence of 
the chord rivalry, followed by octave scale pas- 
sages in presto movement, concluded the thir- 
teenth page, and Miss Fanny turned on the 
music stool, while Mr. and Mrs. Henderson 
exchanged glances. 

“‘T suppose that is very excellent practice. 
Exercises are highly necessary, I am told, and 
you seem to have considerable facility. But 
now, my dear, give usa tune; something you 
can play without your notes, something enjoy- 
able,’’ said Mr. Henderson. 

Tears sprang to Miss Fanny’s blue eyes. ‘It 
is always so when you, or mamma, or the boys 
ask me to play. You do not like my pieces. 
My music never pleases.’’ Fanny spoke simply 
as making an assertion, not complainingly. 

“Not so fast, my daughter. Admit that 
there is some truth here, it cannot be denied 
you have a good degree of musical proficiency. 
Let us look into the matter a little, and see 
what the difficulty is. Don’t you say so, mo- 
ther?” 

Mrs. Hendersor had dropped her work idly 
in her lap, and was gazing intently into the 
coals. 

**Only think how much time I have spent at 
the piano,’”’ remarked Miss Fanny. ‘‘ Why, 
mamma, I began lessons with Miss Wortley 
when I was eight years old, you know, and it 
seems to me I have been taking them nearly 
ever since. I am tired of it really, and it 
doesn’t seem to do any good. I don’t believe 
there is any music in me.”’ 

‘* As a little child you seemed exceedingly 
fond of it,’’ said her mother, ‘‘and you enjoy 
others’ music now, do you not?” 

“T like Josie Everly’s bright tunes, though 
I don’t know but what I would shock Professor 
De Launy by saying so. Josie plays by ear 
altogether, you know, and I like Miss Carlisle’s 
playing, but not everybody’s. It is most of it 
just as stupid as mine.’’ Miss Fanny here left 
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the music stool, and came and sat on a low seat 
at her mother’s feet. 

**T know De Launy praises my execution. 
May Leonard said she heard him say I was one 
of his best pupils. But where is the guod of it 
all? Let me tell you about the party at Effie 
Haynes’ the other night. Effie wanted some 
music before the dancing. We were getting 
stupid, and I knew Effie really would be very 
glad to have me play, but I could not play a 
single piece without my notes. Abby Hinsdale 
playedalong piecc Everybody listened a few 
minutes, and found that she knew what she 
was about, and would go creditably through it, 
and then everybody talked. Effie wanted the 
music to set people talking. They always talk 
better when there is playing. But Abby 
couldn’t remember another, and I couldn’t 
have helped at all if Effie had net chanced to 
find among her music a piece of mine. I had 
nearly forgotten it, but I can read pretty well, 
and got through it without breaking down. 
Now is it worth while to «pend as much time 
and labor as I have for such an achievement 
as that? I know,” and Fanny looked apolo- 
getically from one to the other, ‘“‘I know you 
and mamma have been anxious I should have 
a musical education, and I have tried to be 
faithful to my practice, but you meant that it 
should give pleasure as its end. It seems to 
me my music can never do that. It is even 
tiresome to listen to.”’ 

“ How is Katie getting on?” asked Mr. Hen- 
derson. ‘‘She used to remember her little 
exercises and pieces without her notes, didn’t 
she? Was ready with the little she knew.” 

‘She used to, I think, but she doesn’t seem 
to have much musical memory now. Miss 
Haynes says she is a very good little girl to 
practise, however.”’ 

Mr. Henderson rose and walked up and down 
the room with his hands behind him. ‘Sixty 
dollars a quarter to the professor year in and 
year out, and half as much to Miss Haynes, 
who, by the way, spends twice as much time for 
half the remuneration. What do you think of 
the investment, wife? That the sum had better 
be given to the poor?”’ Mr. Henderson was not 
a man much given to calculation where family, 
and particuiarly educational, expenses were 
concerned; neither did he make this little 
computation for publication, be it remembered, 
but in a quiet spir‘t of private investigation open 
to suggestion. 

Mrs. Henderson did not reply. 

**T think it would be a great deal better for 
me to stop lessons, for awhile at least,” said 
Fanny. ‘I will practise if you wish me to, 
Maybe my music will be of some use some 
time. I might teach, perhaps, if it were neces- 
sary, thou h I’m afraid I’m not very clear 
about the rudiments.’’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Henderson, in a concluding 
tone of voice, ‘‘ I wanted you tolearn music for 





the enjoyment of it, but, if there is no enjoy- 
ment to be realized, perhaps you had better 
suspend awhile. You can do as you like as 
regards the matter.”’ 

Katie came for a good-night kiss, a sweet, 
bright child. 

‘** Katie, can’t you play papa a tune?”’ 

**T can play my last lesson,’’ said the little 
girl, with alacrity. 

‘Very well, play the last lesson, puss,’’ said 
Mr. Henderson, pleased with her readiness. 

And Katie sat down at the piano, and, al- 
beit starting a scale passage with the wrong 
finger, brought some confusion, and allegretto 
became largo in what looked to Katie a small 
forest of accidentals; yet gleams of melody, 
sustained oy a very fair touch, quite refreshed 
Mr. Henderson. 

‘Play something else, Katie. 
that.’”’ 

But the litéle girl, technically speaking, 
“broke down”’ in the next attempt, and Mr, 
Henderson compromised his request. 

“Nevermind. That is very well for a young 
lady of your size. Can you play some litile 
everyday tune everybody knows? Can you 
play ‘Yankee Doodle ?’” 

The national air was not included in Katie’s 
repertoire, nor could Miss Fanny aid her. An 
old musie book of papa’s was at length found, 
and the air arranged for the flute was played 
with one hand by that young lady, after a dis- 
cordant attempt to improvise a few bass chords. 

‘*Time and patience are necessary to learn 
music, we all acknowledge that,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Henderson, as Fanny closed the piano for 
the night. “Katie, I think, is making fair 
progress, and Fanny will take it up with new 
spirit after an interval.” 

“Yes, yes, I think so,’’ said Mr. Henderson, 
resuming the humming of an old favorite, a 
Scotch air he had in vain been trying to inveigle 
Miss Fanny into playing by note, rote or some 
other method. ‘I think so, my de.c. They 
are getting the foundation, and De Launy 
says Fanny has great execution.” 

A few mornings after, as they sat at break- 
fast, the mail packet of letters and papers was 
laid beside Mr. Henderson’s plate. And read- 
ing superscriptions, ‘‘‘ Mr. Jasper Henderson,’ 
a letter from Tom; ‘Miss Fanny Hendezson,’ 
your new monthly; ‘Mrs. Nelson Henderson,’ 
a letter from Mary.”’ The epistle was passed 
over to that lady, and waited the replenishing 
of Mr. Henderson’s cup for perusal. 

**Good news for you, Fanny. Carrie Tabor 
is coming, and hopes to be here next week,” 
said Mrs. Henderson, glancing down the page. 

And, though there had been light and cheer 
around the pleasant table before, a sudden 
gleam of sunshine seemed to have fallen sud- 
denly upon all with most happifying influence, 
and throcgh loving anticipation lingered day 
by day. Plans were from time to time dis- 
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cussed for the delight of the expected guest. 
Farny watched earnestly the buds of her white 
rose, hoping it would be in bloom to add grace 
to fresh appointments of her own pleasant 
room, rearranged for sharing with a new oc- 
cupant. And Katie hoped Cousin Carrie would 
appreve the style of her doll’s new bonnet, not- 
withstanding grave fears that said young lady 
might have no interest in dolls whatever. 

It proved difficult, however, to discover that 
which Cousin Carrie had not an interest in, 
provided any one else had pleasure in the same. 
Coming in from a shopping excursion one after- 
noon not long after her arrival, the notes of 
Katie’s reluctant practice fell upon her ear. 
“Ah! that charming air from Eruani,’”’ and 
she came and stood by Katie’s side. 

*‘Isn’t it stupid, cousin ?’’ asked poor Katie, 
remembering that but the half-hour of scales 
and exercises had been accomplished, and so 
much weary time remained. 

“What, little one, this piece? I used tolike 
it very much. Mamie and I used to play it as 
a duet.”’ 

“Ts it a real tune, cousin ?” 

“Certainly. Try it, counting the time, and 
see if you can’t make it so,” and Carrie idly 
played a measure or two with her right hand, 
as she spoke, standing by the instrument. 

**O cousin, you play it!’’ and Katie tendered 
the music stool with exceeding alacrity. 

Carrie looked the arrangement of the air 
rapidly yet carefully over, and gave it with 
spirit and touch that delighted the child. 

“T wouidn’t know it for the same piece, in- 
deed I wouldn’t, cousin. Oh, I wish you’d play 
all my pieces for me!"’ said the child, enthusi- 
astically. 

Another of the little lessons was played, and 
then naturally gliding through a few chords 
into another key, a merry dancing measure fell 
from the ready fingers, then a familiar, spirited 
air, tastefully varied, and, as the twilight deep- 
ened, the tone coloring dropped from gay to 
gtave, and spoke sweet things of the spirit 


through some of the simpler yet matchless | 


measures of Beethoven. 

Turning from the piano after a moment’s 
pause, the self-forgetful musician found as rapt 
an audience as could be desired. The little girl 
had remained standing by the piano. Fanny, 
with wrappings half removed, had taken the 
nearest seat. Jasper stood leaning on a chair. 
Mrs. Henderson had come quietly in, and pater 
familias, but just returned from the business of 
the day, stood on the hearth-rug, head down, 
delightedly listening. ‘Why, uncle, aunt, I 
did not know you were here.” 

“No more did we, my dear!” said Mr. Hen- 
derson very heartily. ‘‘ Music like yours trans- 
ports one from place to state, and we live in 
the inspiration of the moment forgetful of sur- 
roundings. You have given usa treat indeed.” 

“What was that piece, Carrie, that you were 


| playing just as I came in?” asked Jasper, ap- 

| parently giving entertainment to an illusion 

| that, together with this newly-discovered gift, 

| his cousin likewise possessed vision in the back 

of her head, for the velvet carpet gave uo foot- 
fall. 

*““Won’t you play my piece once more?’ 
asked Katie ; and so one question or request of 
appreciation followed another till the summons 
to tea called them from the subdued light where 
the music echoes were still lingering, into the 
precincts of gaslight, muffins, and marmalade. 

**T fear I shall half envy you your rich-toned 
piano. Its action is so sympathetic to every 
variation of touch,’’ said Carrie. ‘‘It must be 
a delight to practise on such an instrument.” 

** A delight we shall insist upon your enjoy- 
ing very often, then!’ said Mr. Henderson. 
“You must have devoted yourself to music 
very assiduonsly.” And then, turning to his 
daughter, ‘‘Time and patience, Fanny! You 
see what may be accomplished by and by if 
there is perseverance. It is worth while to 
have music like that in one’s own house and at 
any hour.” 

“Why, uncle,” said Carrie, and the wonder 
depicted upon her face was very genuine, 
‘*Fanny must be very far in advance of me iu 
music. My pieces are new to you, and you like 
them, and I suspect, uncle, you overrate. I 
would not dare attempt the symphony you 
| were practising yesterday, Fanny.” 

“That is it, Carrie ; you seem to have a cer- 
tain reverence for music. For myself, I call up 
whatever resolution I possess to play whatever 
Professor De Launy puts before me ; perhaps 
i’m an exemplification of the fact that ‘ Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.’ I’m sure 
I never feel as youdo. Music is to me some- 
thing to be ‘done,’ as travellers say of seeing 
the Alps.” 

Evening after evening which was not spent 
out, the piano was the centre of attraction. Jas- 
per, with Carrie’s help, revived the primo of a~ 
| duet, and also one or two little airs he had learned 
whe. taking lessons. Katie, through a gift of 
imitation and her cousin’s frequent solicitation 
of performance, had quite caught Carrie’s man- 
ner of giving the air from Ernani, having be- 
come convinced of the great utility of “counting 
the time” in order to ‘‘ make a tune of it,’ and 
her even and spirited execution of the simple 
arrangement quite pleased both her father and. 
her teacher 

Carrie asserted that she herself was making 
decided musical acquisition. Fanny’s exer- 
| cises in velocity seemed to possess remarkable 
attractions in her eyes. Once, when she had 
conquered a difficulty and given a passage with 

precision, she besought Fanny for an example, 
| and lauched merrily at that young lady’s in- 
| stant glib performance of the same, which was 
easy as the natural scale to her really well- 
trained hand. 
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*‘ Ah, Fanny, Fanny, this flexibility oi Anger 
is wonderful. Wonld I could attain it!’ 

And Mr. Henderson listened fr- » bchind the 
evening paper. “Aba! musics! ¢ymuasticsi 
that is what Fanny has been ao: all these 
years, is it? I’m glad you’ve told me, Car- 
rie. It seems to me, however, that a quiet, 
reasonable walk through fields of melody and 
grand cathedral aisles of harmony is more for 
hor). enjoyment and heart good. How long 
have you taken lessons, Carrie ?’’ 

**T hardly know, uncle, there have been such 
intervals between, sometimes. I had a year 
with Miss Mitchell when I was ten. One quar- 
ter, I believe, with Mr. Richter, and I had les- 
sons last year at school at Litchfield. You see 
I have not had the systematic training that | 
would have been so desirable.” 

**f have been looking into this matter of mu- 
sical education a little,” said Mr. Henderson, 
with very deliberate enunciation, and moving 
a little nearer the group, ‘‘and I’m thinking 
perhaps you can give me some light on the 
subject. How is it that you, not having had 
half the lessons that Fanny has, can entertain 
us by the hour, help others, read accompani- 
ments at sighi, 2::¢d have so much better gene- 
ral knowledge of the different departments of 
music than she? No disparagement to your 
finger exercises, Miss Fanny. I see Carrie has 
an exalted opinion of those. My idea of piano 
music is that it is a special institution to make 
home pleasant. I’ve been patient about ten 
years, now, waiting for Fanny to give us some- 
thing sweet and satisfactory. According to 
your account she seems to have progressed be- 
yond that. I suppose her music is difficult ; 
everybody says so; she seems to suspect that, 
like Doctor Johnson, they sometimes wish it 
were impossible, however. I know Fanny 
likes music; she likes yours. What is the 
matter ?”’ 

The color had rippled into Carrie’s face and 
lingered painfully. Fanny laughed, good-na- 
turedly. 

“T’m not sensitive about my music. I’ve 
learned better than that. Say what you have 
a mind to, Carrie. When papa wants an opin- 
ion he is irresistible. You will have to give it.’’ 

**She gives you carte blanche !”’ said Mr. Hen- 
derson. 

**T suspect I feel like a novice asked to give 
a toast at his first public dinner,”’ said Carrie, 
laughingly. ‘I can only tell you what my 
teachers used to tell me, though I assure you 
Fanny’s success has inspired me with new re- 
lish for mechanical difficulties such as I never 
felt before. I suppose my Litchfield teacher 
would tell her as he did me, and as I suppose 
he tells every one. ‘You must cultivate your 
heart, my dear young lady; you must have 
music in your heartif it is to flow from your 
fingers,’’’ and Carrie’s naturally large imita- 





tion led her unconsciously to adopt the original 


broken speech and manner of the foreigner, 
lending more force and interest to the words, 
** But he never gave me any definite direvi}ons 
how to do it, Fanny,” she continued. ‘He 
was a great enthusiast. He said to me, before 
I took my first lesson, ‘Do you love music, 
young lady?’ He always spoke of the great 
masters as though they were holy men, and he 
used to give delightful anecdotes of them, some- 
times with tears in his eyes. He had genuine 
love for the art, and I think he had a faculty 
of imparting it to others.’’ 

‘* A great requisite in a teacher, I pevceive,” 
interpolated Mr. Henderson with a nod of great 
satisfaction, which seemed to be intended at the 
same time as au invitation for Carrie to pro- 
ceed. 

** Miss Mitchell, my first teacher, used to say 
a great deal about securing availability of mu- 
sical knowledge. I do not sunpose I should 
remember if I had not heard mamma speak of 
it since. She used to say, ‘I do not want my 
scholars to spend precious time in practice with- 
out laying the foundation at the same time for 
future use. I do not want them to be merely 
the possessors of a quantity of sheet music 
which they have ‘taken but never learned,’ 
while they have at command but two or three 
pieces which they can render in a respectable 
manner. Music, she used to say, was for every- 
day home use, the use of ‘ pleasure.’ ”’ 

‘*My compliments to Miss Mitchell when you 
see her,” remarked Mr. Henderson, in a man- 
ner which produced a laugh. 

“TI was sorry when she went away,” said 
Carrie. ‘‘She boarded with us the year I took 
lessons. I have heard mamé#ia say that she 
was very cautious about giving us music be- 
yond our ability, but she never allowed us to 
leave a difficulty till it was conquered, and a 
lesson, if only an exercise, once learned to her 
satisfaction, she especially desired us to be al- 
ways willing to play without excuse if asked 
to do so.” 

‘** A capital habit to inculcate,’”’ and Mr. Hen- 
derson nodded again. 

**Miss Mitchell used to tell us she hoped we 
would be available players,’’ Carrie was con- 
tinuing, when her uncle again interrupted. 

** Just the idea exactly.”’ 

**T do not suppose I comprehended her mean- 
ing at the time, but I have heard mamma speak 
of it in connection with Allie’s lessons since,” 
and then, as one remembrance after another 
was revived through association, ‘‘ I remember 
Miss Mitchell gave me, before she left us, some 
easy dancing music. There was a scale pas- 
sage that gave me some trouble. I could not 
give it in smooth time, which I appreciated 
would be bad indeed for the dancing. It made 
me much more willing to practise scales and 
exercises after, as I saw in a new light their 
practical use. When I had conquered the diffi- 
culty, Miss Mitchell asked that the first even- 
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ing we had dancing I might play for it and 
relieve Mary; and papa ‘called off’ so as to 
accommodate my capacity very nicely. She 
said practice alone could give confidence and 
independence, in putting whatever we know in 
available form. I remember how frightened I 
was the first time I played the hymn at prayers. 
The music was very simple, and Miss Mitchell 
asked papa to let me play it. She said it was 
no more difficult than exercises I had read at 
sight, and I must begin to put m, music into 
use. I was more at ease the next time, and 
papa seemed quite pleased that I could do it.” 

“IT suppose that teachers having limited 
time and no personal interest give knowledge 
in the crude, and depend upon the judgment of 
the pupil or home suggestions to make it appli- 
cable to social needs,’’ said Mr. Henderson. 
“Where the pupil has not native musical tact, 
however, and there is not musical knowledge 
at home, some practical hints and painstaking 
training like Miss Mitchell’s would be a source 
of real home enjoyment. Thorough kno~ ‘edge 
made available as it is acquired gives satisfac- 
tion to all concerned.”’ 

“*T think, father,’’ said Jasper, who had en- 
tered a few minutes before, ‘‘ you might write 
quite a treatise on the subject under considera- 
tion.” 

“IT don’t know but I agree with you, my 
son,”’ said Mr. Henderson, amusedly. ‘It 
would contain only the views of a man who 
likes sweet sounds, and has faith in the mission 
of music to make home happy. Nothing pro- 
fessional, I assure you! The question just 
at present,’”’ he resumed, turning to his wife, 
‘seems to be, how can we get our Fanny’s 
finger skill into current coin? Carrie, I pro- 
pose you stay here through the winter and 
bring what musical knowledge there is in the 
house into the atmosphere of ‘love’ and ‘ use.’ 
Those were the talismanic words, I believe, 
Carrie ?” 

They were silent for a little time, and then 
Jasper, in his boyish way, exclaimed: ‘TI’ 
take lessons of you, coz. I like the spirit of 
your music. It sets a fellow up wonderfully!” 
and the girls laughed at the unequivocal 
‘spirit’? of the assertion as betrayed in the 
genuine character of the big boy’s manner. 

“It is the spirit that quickeneth.”” The 
words cam? in silent heart-speech to Mr. Hen- 
derson, “and in everything,’’ he supplemented, 
mentally. ‘In acquiring, using, and impart- 
ing all knowledge, whether of the head or of 
the heart. It is emphatically so of the noble 
science which is of both head and heart, and 
which can be truly taught only with the spirit 
and the understanding also,” and thus solilo- 
quizing, he walked to the window, and putting 
aside the crimson curtains, listened to the star 
music, the bright host filling the winter sky 
singing unutterable things, giving suggestion of 
harmonies the human spirit has never dreamed 





of yet, until the spell grew strong and sweet 
even to suggestion of tears, and, shutting his 
eyes upon the glorious brilliancy, Mr. Hender- 
son, with one of his quick transitions, turned 
abruptly away, saying, briskly :— 

“Now, girls, that duet!” 


—————- =e ___ 


[We mentioned in our February number that we 
had published a poem by a certain “Lewis Mor- 
rison,” which we afterwards found to be the work 
of Mr. Robert Josselyn, published by him in a vol- 
ume called “ Faded Flowers” twenty yearsago. The 
poem was not only stolen, but mutilated. We print 
it now in full, with the author’s name. It is impos- 
sible for us always to guard against imposture of 
this sort, but we can always make a prompt and 
fullacknowledgment, Mr. Lewis Morrison, if there 
is such a person, knew, at least, what tosteal. The 
poem is well worth claiming.—Eps. Lapy’s Book.] 


THE LAST TEAR |! SHED. 
BY ROBERT JOSSELYN, 
Tue last tear I shed was the warm one that fel! 
As I kissed thee, dear mother, and bade thee fare- 
well; 
When I saw the deep anguish impressed on thy face, 
And felt for the last time a mother’s embrace, 
And heard thy choked accents, impassioned and 
wild, 
‘*God bless thee forever, God bless thee, my child.” 


I thought of my boyhood, thy kindness to me 

When, youngest and dearest, I sat on thy knee; 

Thy love to me ever, so fondly expressed, 

As I grew up to manhood, unconscious how blest. 

Thy praises when right, and thy chidings when 
wrong, 

While wayward with passions, unyielding and 
strong. 


I thought of thy counsels, unheeded or spurned, 

As mirth had enlivened, or anger had burned ; 

And how, when by sickness all helpless I lay, 

Thou didst nurse me and soothe me by night and by 
day; 

How 4M I had been both thy sorrow and joy, 

And my feelings o’erflowed, and I wept like a boy. 

Years, years of endurance have vanished, and now 

There is pain in my heart, there is care on my brow ; 

The visions of fancy and hope are ail gone, 

And, cheerless, I travel life’s pathway alone. 

Alone? Ay, alone, though some kind ones there be, 

There are none here to love me, to love me like thee, 

My mother! dear mother! cold-hearted they deem 

Thy offspring, but, oh, I am not what I seem ; 

Though calmly and tearless all changes I bear, 

Could they look in my hosom, the feeling is there, 

And now, sad and lonely, as memory recalls 

Thy blessing at parting, again the tear falls. 


———_—_ <> > 


EARLY RESPONSIBILITY is almost equiva- 
lent to'early sobriety. If a stick of timber, 
standing upright, wavers, lay a beam on it, 
and put a weight on that, and see how stiff the 
stick becomes. And if young men waver and 
vacillate, put responsibility on them, and how 
it straightens them up! what power it gives 
them! how it holds all that is bad in them ia 
restraint! how quietly it develops and puts 
forward all that is gc »d in them! 
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WIFE. 
BY F. A, BROWN, M. D, 

THERE is perhaps no other word of one syl- 
lable more significant or comprehensive than 
that of wife ; the mere utterance of which giv- 
ing rise only to feelings of sympathy, affection, 
and love. Indeed, there is a tenderness in it, 
a charm, a magic; especially to those who can 
realize themselves in possession of such a trea- 
sre, or to one in quest of his ideal medel of 
“ perfection’ vividly pictured in his imagina- 
tion; and the thoughtful reflecting mind de- 
lights to ponder over the group of good qualities 
and superior excellencies it implies, or of one 
worthy the appellation. Wife! brief, though 
familiar term and replete with interest, the full 
meaning of which can only be approximated 
by allusion to the sum of her excellencies. 
Intelligent, appreciative, kind, gentle, modest, 
pure, innocent, and true, with a heart warm 
and palpitating with affection and love for the 
partner of her toils ‘in whom her thoughts find 
all repose,” she seeks not only her own but an- 
other’s happiness ; and always agreeable and 
pleasant, neat, tidy, and attractive, constitutes 
“home a little heaven.’’ Nor is it in reason, 
**her outside formed so fair’’ that— 

“So much delights, as those graceful acts, 

Those thousand decencies that daily flow 

From all her words and actions, mixed with love 

And sweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 

Union of mind.” 

We use not the term in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, as applied to the woman who in some sort 
of way attends to the house affairs, scolds the 
children, or, in the absence of them, cooks the 
meals, washes the dishes, etc., but in that 
higher sense, as the one in possession of those 
noble qualities, moral, social, and intellectual, 
so necessary to render her vo more the inferior 
than the head— 

‘** But in herself complete, so well to know 

Her own, that what she wills to do or say, 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,” 
and that rare combination of grace, dignity, and 
love—-‘‘love’’ that “refines the thoughts, and 
heart enlarges, hath its seat in reason, and is 
judicious’’—together with those more delicate, 
refined and refining or mellowing influences 
characteristic of her sex and inseparable from 
it, so indispensable to her exalted position, and 
effectual in subduing or smoothing the rough 
exterior and sharp asperities of man’s coarser 
nature. The model wife, “adorned with what 
ali earth or heaven could bestow to make her 

amiabie,’’ with 
“Grace in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love,” 
the admiration, crown, and glory of the hus- 
band, ever alive to whatever contributes to 
pleasure and comfort, studies not only his 
tastes, will, and wishes, but ‘‘household good 
and good works in him to promote.” 





But in the oft visitations of affliction does 
the value of a wife appear most conspicuous. 
Here, perhaps, better than anywhere else, her 
qualities are put to the full test of practical 
utility, and often shine forth with resplendent 
brilliancy and lustre. Especially in sickness, 
who can so well appreciate the thousand little 
wants and kindly administer to them as the 
loving wife, whose whole being is enlisted for 
the welfare of her husband? Again, who can 
so well smooth the pillow, adjust the bed- 
clothes, furnish a palatable dish, a cup of tea 
to allay thirst, and the many other delicacies a 
wife only can think of as the idol of our affec- 
tions in whom our confidence is never want- 
ing? And how cheering, how animating and 
encouraging her calm, but lively and hopeful 
expression, as she glides gracefully through the 
apartment, occasionally wiping the perspiration 
from the throbbing temples, and carelessly im- 
pressing an affectionate kiss upon the flushed 
and feverish cheek? And as the clouds of 
adversity gather more and more dense, and the 
saddest of bereavements seems iminent, though 
the teardrops unbidden occasionally gush from 
their silent depths, the light footsteps of the 
vigilant wife will be heard in the active per- 
formance of her peculiar and trying duties, 
and faith fails not, nor does her hope languish 
or her patience weary : Faithful Companion! 

Animated and inspired by one so lovely, so 
entrancing, so heavenly and divine, who would 
not exclaim :— 

“My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 

Heaven’s last best gift, my ever new delight :” 
and with just feelings of pride, not only love, 
cherish, honor, and protect, but acknowledge 
her only inferior to the angels and without a 
substitute; unexcelled in beauty, peerless in 
majesty, and unlimited in resources fer shap- 
ing man’s destiny. 


—_-——__~.-e 


Most marvellous and enviable is that *- 
cundity of fancy which can adorn w’ t "" 
touches, which can invest naked fact ar s 
reasoning with unlooked-for beauty, make 
flowerets bloom even on the brow of the preci- 
pice; and, when nothing better can be had, can 
turn the very substance of the rock itself into 
moss and lichens. This faculty is incompar- 
ably the most important for the vivid and at- 
tractive exhibition of truth to the minds of 
men.—Fuller. 

LIFE consists not of a series of illustrious 
actions or elegant enjoyments. The greater 
part of our time passes in compliance with ne- 
cessities, in the performance of daily duties, in 
the removal of small inconveniences, in the 
procurement of petty pleasures; and we are 
well or ill at ease, as the main stream of life 
glides on smoothly, or is ruffled by small ob- 
stacles and frequent interruption.—Johnson. 
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ALICE MARTIN. 
BY MRS, HOPKINSON, 
(Concluded from last month.) 


Three years, four years pass, and then, as 
Time goes along, he takes some good, and 
brings some evil and much affectation and 
folly to the little Alice. Her faithful, conscien- 
tious governess cannot always be by, nor can 
she with her best efforts counteract the ill ef- 
fects of flattery and luxury. An indulgent 
mother fondles ard caresses her ; she sets al- 
ways base and low motives befure her for 
action. Other people’s opinions are to be the 
guides of her morals. She isn’t to lose her 
temper and be irritable in expression, lest peo- 
ple should think her unamiable. She mustn’t 
quarrel and strike another child, for fear some- 
body should think it unkind. She is to give to 
poor children, sometimes, so that they may be 
grateful, and she is to do for others that she 
may receive again. Always this woman poi- 
sons the heart and perceptions of the little one 
with her low, worldly motives. She is so in- 
capable of understanding true rectitude or 
elevation herself that it cannot be matter of 
surprise if she did not inculcate it. Like Muck 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, she looks always 
below her, raking up the basest motives, and 
never seeing the angels who float always over 
her head if she will but lift her eyes. 

Alice’s life is as full of gorgeous novelties as 
the shifting scenes of a magiclantern. Bebind 
them the old simple life has long ago passed 
like the shadow of a dream. Possibly it might 
even now be recalled if she could see and talk 
with her own mother and Ellen, but she never 
hears their names. She sees the dancing-hail, 
and she goes, beautifully dressed, te childre ’s 
balls, where she eats ices and confectionery, 
and sits in draughts, taking cold, and making 
the acquaintance of richer men’s children. All 
this under the care of her mamma, and with 
her whispered instructions who to speak to 
and who not. Then she is ill with severe cold, 
and grows fast, fair, and delicate, and the doc- 
tor says she must leave off study. This he says 
because he knows it will do no good to advise 
the leaving off of balls and parties, and he sees 
clearly she must stop something. 

Now that Alice has suspended geography, 
history, and arithmetic, she has ample time to 
learn the different fabrics at the dry-goods 
stores, and to make up for any deficiencies in 
the study of jewelry and laces. She despises 
the wearers of English lace, and says that peo- 
ple who are anything wear French point. It 
becomes quite impossible for Miss Selford to 
counteract all this folly, and she suggests to 
Mrs. Elwyn that they all go abroad for change 
ofair. The suggestion is eagerly accepted and 
acted on. Miss Selford is of course indispen- 
sable for the langua,es, and Mr. Elwyn being 
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left, as usual, to rake up fires and lock doors, 
the party go forth to conquer new worlds. 

Now, for three years, Mrs. Martin and Ellen 
knew nothingof Alice. But their own life was 
not without interesting events, and they had 
learned to let patience have its perfect work. 
When Alice at last returned, she was so changed 
by rapid growth and womanly dresses that her 
own mother and sister scarcely recognized her. 
Looking in the fair face and soft eyes, they 
could see the angel in her, and that life and 
happy experience had done her good at last 
and not evil. Miss Selford, who was insepa- 
rable from her, evidently found in her a friend 
and companion as well as a pupil; but Alice 
seemed farther away than ever, when they 
heard her sweet voice uttering unknown sounds 
as she walked in the old mall, and the French 
or Italian cz dences, with their mysterious wall 
of sound, separated them even more than be- 
fore. At last Miss Alice Elwyn, having at- 
tained her seventeenth birth-day, had a great 
coming out.” 


People who remember comings out twenty 
years ago cannot have forgotten the ‘‘ Elwyn 
ball,” which was the most wonderful thing of 
its kind that had ever happened. With all the 
prestige of foreign travel, not so very common 
an event as it now is, Mrs. Elwyn united a 
determination to spare no expense in decora- 
tion; and she accordingly made large pur- 
chases of artificial flowers, with which she 
garlanded her dwelling, until it looked as mach 
like a bower as was possible under the circum- 
stances. 

Mrs. Martin and Ellen knew all about the 
party, and the desses, and the jewelry. They 
knew about Mrs. Elwyn’s lace dress, and how 
much it cost in Paris. But, above all, they 
knew about Alice’s silver muslin, with innu- 
merable sparkles and ruffles, and her set of 
pearls, that were no whiter nor more lovely 
than ber neck. Miss Hardy described the 
whole thing, down to the doors being all taken 
off their hinges, and blue silk drapery hung in 
their places ; and how the white ground carpet 
got spotted and spoiled by the carelessness uf 
the guests, who would bring things out of the 
supper-room, with a thousand interesting and 
authentic items concerning the feast and the 
waste thereof. What with the necessary out- 
lay and the prodigality and carelessness of peo- 
ple there, Miss Hardy calculated the whole 
expense as being little, if any, under fourteen 
hundred dollars. 

‘* Now, there ’s one thing I haven’t told you. 
About Mr. Stanberry.”’ 

And then Miss Hardy told them all that she 
had been able to gather about this gentleman, 
because to this little group he was the most in- 
teresting person, except Alice, at the party. 
It had been seen by everybody there that he 
was very devoted to the fair daughter of the 
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house, and that he danced with her oftener 
than with any other lady. And Miss Hardy 
gathered every fact and opinion she possibly 
could concerning him, during the weeks that 
followed the party, among her v-«#t mers in 
Temple Place and Mount Vernon Street. There 
was no doubt about his being a great catch, 
this Mr. Robert Stanberry, and Miss Alice 
Elwyn was a lucky girl, or, in the language of 
the fashionable lyric :— ; 
“ She was a charming woman— 
And he, a most fortunate man.”’ 

He had burst on a Boston public this winter 
as an English gentleman of rank; was last 
from Baltimore, and had brought letters of in- 
troduction from the South. If anything would 
stamp a man as a superior being, it must be 
these two—English birth and the indorsement 
of Southerners. But he was so very quiet— 
this Robert Stanberry, or, as some said, Sir 
Robert Stanberry. However, Englishmen were 
well known to be very reticent. The ladies 
pronounced him charming, and at all events a 
thousand times superior to Sir Harry de Vere, 
who was really a nobleman, and who looked 
and acted like a stable-boy. 

He made no pretence of being a nobleman, 
Miss Hardy said, when he proposed himself 
for Miss Elwya; but he had a noble turn of 
mind, that was clear, and so all the servants 
said, to whom he frequently tossed quarters 
and sometimes whole dollars. The real dispo- 
sition is to be seen in these trifles. Nobody did 
@ thing for him but he thanked them, and was 
as polite to the boot-biack as to the nabob. 
Then people in the parlor had the same good 
word forhim. He had travelled fast and far; 
spoke familiarly of the Alps and Italy, even of 
Russia, then little known ; and, though by no 
means a talking man, was never deficient in 
conversation, altogether excessively intelligent. 

By and by came a great gathering before 
King’s Chapel, with many carriages, and police- 
men to keep order. When Mrs. Martin, and 
Ellen, and Martha Hardy saw from the steps 
of the shop opposite that the door of the church 
opened, and a little white figure was led lov- 
ingly and tenderly to the carriage by a stout, 
red-faced, dark-eyed man, they felt that all 
was over, and their own little Alice given into 
a new life. 

** And she looked contented. Notatear. I 
could see her bright eyes looking into his quite 
satisfied. Don’t you think so?” said Martha 
Hardy. 

“*T—couldn’t see,”’ faltered the mether; and 
Martha, observing that she looked very pale, 
got a seat for her in the shop. Afterwards 
Ellen whispered to her, and laughed a little, 
se that presently she became more cheerful, 
and they all went to the Charles Street house. 


In 1857 Mr. Elwy ° failed, as it was called. 
That, is, from a rich man he became a poor 


—_ * 





one. It all happened in a week. Fortunes 
fell in every direction, like card-houses at the 
breath of children. Only in America do such 
commercial crises occur, for only here do such 
risks and involvements exist in trade. Most 
people remember the shock that passed through 
the commercial community at the failure of the 
Ohio Trust Company, and the long wail that 
came from the widows and orphauz who had 
trusted their all to its safe keeping. And many 
remeinber the daily failures that followed in 
consequence of the fall of the great company. 
So frequent, so heavy were the shocks, that it 
seemed for a time as if all commercial éredit 
were to be destroyed. Each man looked at his 
neighbor in the morning, and thought, “Is it 
I?” and many sadly found it was before night, 
Mr. Stanberry’s own credit had very hard 
knocks, but it bore sturdily up. Mr. Elwyn 
lost most of his fortune through the very means 
by which he had been best assured of its safety. 

Being a man of gentle and pliant temper by 
nature, and well disciplined by the thongs of 
matrimonial adversity, it seemed as though 
Mr. Elwyn might have suited himself readily 
to his circumstances, and borne poverty pa- 
tiently. But his wifeso “aggravated him,” as 
he told his son-in-law, Mr. Stanberry, during a 
confidential téte-d-téte, that life was positively 
undesirable. He said plainly that he had lost 
al! desire to live ; and, apparently not unwill- 
ing to give his wife a disagreeable reminder of 
the past, hanged himself in her dressing-room, 
**just like a common person,”’ as Mrs. Elwyn 
indignantly remarked, when she reported his 
conduct to Alice. 

From that time Mrs. Elwyn made Mrs. Stan- 
berry’s house her home, and received from both 
son and daughter every token of respect and 
affection. She rustled in the thickest silks and 
the deepest crapes, and doubtless felt, as she 
well might, that she had made a good invest- 
ment in that little Pleasant Alley waif. 

A few weeks after Mr. Elwyn’s death, Mrs. 
Stanberry drove out to Watertown, and, leav- 
ing her mother with a friend for an hour, re- 
turned to Mount Auburn. She wished toselect 
a lot in this beautiful cemetery for the burial of 
her father, and for this purpose drove slowly 
throngh a part of the grounds which were less 
thickly populated. It was a warm, bright Octo- 
ber day, and after a time Alice left the carriage, 
and walked across the bridge which is thrown 
over Meadow Pond. Keeping on the path 
which skirts the water, she soon reached & 
rustic seat, from which she could watch the 
swans as they glided slowly up and down. It 
was a wonderfully still day. The clouds hung 
motionless over their own faces in the water, 
and the pure beauty of the swans harmonized 
in their sculptured stillness with the tender 
silence around. They seemed like happy souls 
to Alice, as she watched them gliding so whitely 
up and down the lake, and she wondered if 
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they were emblematical of the quietness of an 
uneventful eternity. 

In the soft air, and the languor of the au- 
tumnal warmth, Alice’s tears flowed, she 
scarcely knew why. The spray from the foun- 
tain blew against her face, and she perceived a 
light wind rising in the whisper of the tall 
trees behind her. Rising from the garden 
chair, she walked on the margin of the lake, 
and then up a narrow pathway. 

Up to this time Alice might be described as a 
person of ready sympathies, but not of a very 
keen sensibility. In fact, her life-path had been 
so carefully arranged, its inequalities so aicely 
smoothed for her, that she had scarcely hit her 
foot against a pebble, far less had she known 
what it was for herself or even others to travel 
with bleeding feet over sharp stones. Of the 
possibilities of life, or even of her own nature, 
she knew almost nothing. As serene as the 
surface of the lake she had just left had her 
life so far been; even the clouds in it smiling 
back on the clouds above, increasing the beauty 
without darkening the picture. Of personal 
experience, or even observation of any lot of 
life but her own, she knew next to nothing. 
The proverb, that one-half of the world know 
not how the other half live, was eminently 
true of her; and, though she was liberal in her 
subscriptions to all charitable objects, and gave 
her servants general orders to feed the hungry 
that applied at the back door, she knew almost 
nothing further beyond her own tranquil ex- 
istence of daily duty. 

Her household happiness was of a particu- 
larly serene, untroubled character. Her hus- 
band’s heart safely trusted in her, and her 
children arose and called her blessed. She 
possessed two of these anxious pleasures, but, 
having retained Miss Selford in her family as 
friend and companion, felt quite competent 
with her aid to undertake the task of education. 
Mrs. Stanberry enjoyed society and the con- 
versation of intelligent gentlemen ;*but it is not 
probable that the fact had ever crossed her 
mind that her husband was no longer very 
young, and could never have been what was 
called ‘‘interesting.’’ Never had it occurred to 
her to be faithless to her duties, or to run away 
from her family with either Smith, Jones, or 
Robinson, albeit all three were undeniably 
handsome men, and well versed in sensational 
novels. Intimate as these three gentlemen 
were in the family, neither of them had ever 
taken the opportunity when nobody was by to 
throw himself on his knees in a paroxysm of 
passion. There may be very wicked men and 
women roaming about in the disguise of fashion- 
able society, but Alice had no eyes to detect 
their wickedness. She might see in her mirror 
every day, if she liked, that she was attractive 
and pretty ; but somehow no gay Lothario had 
ever whispered thedisagreeable fact to her that 
she was unappreciated by her husband, or that 





her youth and beauty were unsuited to his mid- 
dle-aged gravity. Thus she went on in what 
might be called a humdrum sort of goodness, 
partly from a natural impulse rightwards, and, 
with not mucheyond a sense of duty to sustain 
and direct her, was a happy wife and mother. 

To-day, as she wandered among the beautiful 
loneliness of Mount Auburn, she felt a great 
want, she knew not why. A hunger of the 
heart for sympathy. If Mrs. Elwyn had ever 
beep a real mother to her, she would have felt 
like falling into her arms, with that cry of 
**Rock me to Sleep, Mother !”’ which so forcibly 
expresses filial longing. An impuise, vague, but 
powerful, filled her nature with the loving kind- 
ness and tender mercy of her Heavenly Father. 
She leaned tearfully against one of the willows 
that skirt the water, and watched its mourn- 
ing reflection below. If she had been a senti- 
mental person, she would have said she had a 
presentiment of sorrow. 

A light touch on her shoulder startled her, 
for she had not heard a step. Looking up she 
saw Mrs. Hardy, who had been kneeling near 
a newly-covered grave, and now rose with eyes 
red with weeping. 

*“‘Have you had trouble?” she said, kindly, 
to the old carpet-woman. “I am sorry for 
you.” 

Miss Hardy wiped her eyes, and looked 
steadily at her. “Yes. I’ve just been bury- 
ing one of my best friends. One I’ve known 
and loved this twenty years and more. I ex- 
pect I look sorrowful, for I feel so. But, oh! 
Alice Martin! there ain’t but one mother !’”’ 

Mrs. Stanberry stared at her. Possibly she 
did not notice the name of Martin. She could 
not think what to say to this weeping woman. 
She had never shed a tear over the coffin of her 
own dead father, partly because she had been 
shocked and horrified by the manner of his 
death, but also because no filial sentiment to- 
wards him had ever been inculeated in her 
mind. Indeed, Mrs. Elwyn not only showed 
him no respect herself, but required none from 
Alice. He was simply, of “‘no account.” 

*“‘T am very sorry for you,” she repeated, 
kindly, ‘was your mother very old?” 

Miss Hardy had covered her face with both 
hands, and the tears poured between her fin- 
gers. Now she commanded her sobs and spoke 
quietly, looking as before, steadily into Alice’s 
eyes :-— 

**T told you, there can’t be but one mother! 
Twenty-two years I ’ve known her well, and a 
kinder, better-hearted, lovinger creature never 
lived. ‘O Alice, you dear woman!’ she said, 
on her dying bed to me, ‘give my very best and 
dearest love to her, my dear, dear child! Tell 
her I’ve watched over her all her life—and oh! 
how I’ve longed for only one kiss from her 
lips! But be sure you tell her I loved her 
dearly, dearly, always!’ And I do tell you go, 
Alice Martin! Come around the corner and 
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see where she lies—your own, own mother! 
let other people say what they ’ve a mind to!”’ 
She grasped Alice’s hand and led her forward 
as if in a dream. The new-made grave was 
covered with fresh flowers, angi a hedge of ar- 
bor vitw inclosed the lot. ‘‘There she lies in 
peace. Your own mother, that you haven’t 
knowingly looked at since you was four year 
old, and never will see now, till you see her with 
the angels before the Great White Throne!’ 

Now Alice gazed at Miss Hardy, not in a be- 
wildered way, but with a glance of keen in- 
quiry. 

But the grieved and weather-beaten face of 
the carpet woman showed no signs of insanity. 
She seemed even to be in no haste to reiterate 
her statement or to enter into particulars, but 
bent with renewed grief over the just sodded 
grave. 

‘I don’t understand you, Miss Hardy,” said 
Alice, at last, with a troubled face, laying her 
hand on the shoulder of the weeping woman. 

Miss Hardy stood up, with a long sigh. 
Well, I don’t know as I ought to expect you 
to. How can you, to be sure? I forget that 
it’s all so new to you. I did think, and she 
thought, too, that after you was married, that 
woman might have told the whole story to you. 
But, you see, your own mother had given her 
promise, and she wasn’t the woman to break 
it, neither in spirit nor letter. She’ll tall ye 
now, Alice, if you ask her up sharp! Tell her 
you’ve been to-day to your own mother’s 
grave, and see what she’ll say to that! She 
can’t help but own up, and how she’d never 
let you see your own mother all your life. She 
won’t deny it. Shecan’t!’’ Miss Hardy’s face 
flushed with angry grief as she said all this 
with the unmistakable tone of truth. 

“Why, what do you mean? Was I stolen 
from my own mother, Miss Hardy? Tell me 
@ plain story !”’ 

**Oh, dear heart! Stolen! no. Stolen in a 
land of liberty! Give away! Give away, all 
out of love to you, Alice, and so’s that woman 
there might give you all the kingdoms of, this 
world. A real temptation of Satan, that was ; 
but your poor mother never meant to do what 
she did ; and, after all, there won’t any of ’em 
compare with mother’s love!’’ Then, in a few 
words, Miss Hardy told her astonished listener 
the plain unvarnished tale of the last twenty 
years, and Alice listened with tears. 

** You will come to me to-morrow,” she said, 
‘‘and we will talk further of this. Now I must 
go.” She felt as if all were a strange dream, 
and walked rapidly in the direction of the car- 
riage, with a half impression that there would 
be none there, and that if she shook herself she 
would find herself at home on her own sofa. 

She tried, as she drove towards Watertown, 
to recall some word, some look of those early 
years, and that tender, loving voice. How 
cruel it had been in mamma to cut her off from 





@ single link to that other precious life! And 
Alice, though unaccustomed to self-analysis, 
felt keenly now that her love for Mrs. Elwyn 
was rather a principle than an impulse, It 
might be filial duty, but it was far from spon- 
taneous filial affection. What a long, long 
mile it was over which the carriage-wheels 
rolled before Alice met Mrs. Elwyn! She 
seemed to have lived years since she saw her. 
But she had had a paroxysm of keen, vital 
emotion—such as ripens the soul more than 
time. Gratitude to her benefactress could not 
compete, in Alice’s clear mind, with a sense of 
life-long injustice from her, and she leaned back 
silently, literally unable tospeak. Mrs. Elwyn, 
who herself affected great solemnity of manner 
in public, and who was covered with weeds 
within and without, noticed Alice’s manner 
but little, and hastened to recount her own 
experiences, to talk of her rambles over the 
beautiful grounds, and the towers frora the 
green-house with which her friend had loaded 
her. She forgot even to ask if Alice had sue- 
ceeded in finding a good respectable lot in an 
aristocratic quarter of the city of the dead. 


It was strange but true, that Miss Hardy, in 
her hasty and agitated account to Mrs. Stan- 
berry, entirely omitted any allusion to Ellen, 
and Alice, of course, had not the remotest sus- 
picion of such a relation. She expected Miss 
Hardy of course, the next day, when a hundred 
questions could be asked on both sides, and 
when Mrs. Elwyn herself could give her ver- 
sion, as was but fair, of this important phase 
of both their lives. 

Meanwhile God disposes whatever man may 
propose. Miss Hardy was taken away the 
next morning to Malden, where she was kept 
for months by a rheumatic fever, and by the 
time she returned to Morton Place, things had 
assumed a new shape without assistance from 
her. She said, as she had done a thousand 
times, that‘‘ things were contrived a deal better 
for us than we could do it.” 

Alice told her husband that night of her in- 
terview with the old carpet woman. She was 
one of the kind of women, of whom there are 
many, who are uneasy witbout sharing all 
their secrets with the person in the world most 
interested. Mr. Stanberry received the intelli- 
gence with a satisfaction he did not attempt to 
conceal. 

“T am thankful, Alice, that you have no 
blood tie toa woman whom I so heartily de- 
spise. As to anything but character—or whe- 
ther your parents were rich or poor, it matters 
nothing tome. How did you break it to Mrs. 
Elwyn?” 

“T meant to wait until to-morrow; but I 
somehow felt obliged to speak. You know 
how easily she goes into hysterics when things 
don’t suit her, or if they some suddenly upon 
her. So, asI felt just then very calm and qniet, 
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and it seemed the right time, I said, ‘Did you 
know, mamma, that my own mother, Mary 
Martin, was dead? I stood by her new grave 
to-day, at Mount Auburn?’ And then I broke 
down myself, with the sorrowful thought that 
she lay there whose dear loving lips I could 
never kiss ; and thinking of my own children!’’ 

“Was she—did she seem much surprised ?”’ 

“Not so much at the death as at my grief. 
Should you have thought it? She went into 
hysterics then.”” 

“Don’t think of it. If I had been by, I 
would have thrown a bucket of water over her 
sensibilities.” 

“*T suppose it was natural that she should 
have felt some jealousy of my love tc a mother 

vhom I have no memory of having seen; but 
she went on with the greatest violence, saying 
that my mother was from the dregs of society, 
and she had just picked me up out of the street 
refuse ; and then she excused herself for for- 
bidding all intercourse between us, saying, 
‘How could I let a wretched drunken wash- 
erwoman come week after week to caress and 
fondle over my daughter? and could I take 
you to one of the Broad Street cellars to return 
her visits ?’”’ 

** And what could you say to that?” said Mr. 
Stanberry, tenderly patting his weeping wife’s 
cheek. 

*‘ Nothing, only to cry over and over. 
but she was my own mother.” 

“That didn’t help the ease, I'll engage!’ 
said he; “‘ made it only so much the worse.’’ 

“Oh, she said so much and talked so long! 
and what a good mothe~ she had been to me, 
and now she had no daughter that cared a pin 
for her. It was really so sad to see her weep- 
ing and groaning; I felt as much grieved for 
heras myself, almost. Only one thing, Robert— 
she had some excuse for not telling me after I 
was married. She thought you would despise 
me if you thought me of low origin. And an- 
other thing—she begged me never to tell you 
about it. She said there was no reason for 
your ever knowing the truth, now that my own 
mother was dead and could never be coming 
here, which it seems she has always stood in 
fear of her doing. She told me Englishmen 
were the haughtiest people on the face of the 
earth, and thought most of high blood, and 
that the knowledge of my mean birth would 
prevent your having any respect forme. In- 
deed, she wouldn’t wonder at all if you consi- 
dered it a good ground for a divorce.”’ 

“I wonder she hadn’t added that it was good 
ground for sending you to the States’ prison !’’ 
said Mr. Stanberry, coolly. ‘‘ And what answer 
did you make to this rigmarole, child?” 

“TI told her I was in the habit of speaking 
freely to you of all my concerns, and that al- 
though, of course, there were a thousand unim- 
portant matters that I did not trouble you with, 

yet shat it would make me thoroughly uncom- 
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fortable and unhappy to be obliged to keep a 
secret from you.”’ 

“You were right, Alice. A straight road is 
a good road. Isn’t it a little remarkable that 
such a quiet, respectable woman as we know 
Miss Hardy to be, should have remained the 
intimate friend of a low, degraded wretch for 
all these years? and that this miserable wo- 
man’s death should cause such unaffected grief? 
Then, again, the inbabitants of Broad Street 
cellars are not apt to be buried in Mount Au- 
burn. I should say there was a flaw in the evi- 
dence ; that Mrs. Elwyn’s proves too much.”’ 

**You should haves been bred a lawyer, Ro- 
bert,’’ said Alice, cheered and comforted by 
Mr. Stanberry’s common-sense views. “ Shall 
I tell you the whole truth? For five minutes 
I was tempted to take mamma’s view of the 
subject. I could not bear to have you despise 
me—even for what I could not help. But now, 
I begin to think the circumstances must be 
greatly exaggerated, if not misstated.” 

“‘T always knew all about your blood; or 
rather Mrs. Elwyn’s ; and poor Elwyn himself, 
in one of his communicative moods, once in- 
sinuated that you were not of any kin to him- 
self. The fact of his early successes in trade, 
which he liked to dwell on, was apt to be mixed 
up at times with hiuts of a milliner’s shop and 
a tobacconist connection. It was a real relief 
to him, after having been more than usually 
* badgered,’ as he called it, ‘by Mrs. Elwyn,’ to 
recall some of the mortifying particulars that 
pertained to his own beginnings and to those of 
most successful men here. You know his fa- 
vorite topic of conversation was the material 
of which Boston and New York uppertendom 
is composed.”’ 

‘‘T know that I am glad to see you looking 
at things so sensibly, Robert,” said the con- 
soled wife. 

After that they waited for Miss Hardy to 
come, but she did not answer even a summons 
to oversee a set of new carpets for Mrs. El- 
wyn’s room. She was not in Morton Place. 

Nothing farther was said to Mrs. Elwyn on 
the subject of Mary Martin. But one day, 
when Alice was sitting in her mother’s parlor, 
and Mrs, Elwyn had been “talking religion’ 
more than usual, and saying, as she often did, 
since Mr. Elwyn’s funeral, how glad she should 
be to resign life ; and that she had nothing now 
to live for, and that it was far better to depart, 
Alice said: ‘‘ You don’t really mean what you 
say, mamma.”’ 

“Don’t I really mean it? What a question! 
To be sure I dio!”’ replied Mrs. Elwyn, indig- 
nantly. 

‘* We so often hear people say such things 
under the influence of momentary depression,” 
said Alice, and soon after added: ‘“‘ Would you 
mind letting me have your crimson brocade to 
make a bed-cover for the south chamber? it 
will exactly match the curtains in color.” 
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**My crimson brocade, child! Why, it will 
last me these ten years; it’s as thick as a 
board! Why, Alice, I don’t intend to wear 
close black more than two years. Then I shall 
go into black and pearl. What are you smil- 
ing at?”’ 

**Oh, nothing. I didn’t know you would care 
for the brocade again. Perhaps it will not bein 
fashien by the time you want it. No matter!” 

But Alice knew that Doctor W—— was right 
when he said her mother was liable to die at 
any time of heart disease, and that nothing 
could be done for her but to keep calm and 
cheerful, and her mind free from disturbance. 
She instinctively felt that life and death were 
such unprealities to Mrs. Elwyn, that they 
would not bear talking about as facts, but only 
in +. poetical and romantic form. As such her 
mo-her had no objection to these very common 
ideas. Alice, therefore, did not consult her 
concerning the neat tablet which she erected to 
her own mother’s memory, nor was the name 
of Mary Martin ever uttered between them. 

Before the year closed, however, the Reaper 
who cuts down weeds as well as blossoms, had 
terminated Mrs. Elwyn’s useless existence. 
She died as the fool dieth, with perfect self: 
satisfaction and repose of mind and body, and 
without recalling the falsehoods about Mary 
Martin. 

On the day of the funeral, and after the other 
carriages had left Mount Auburn, Alice and 
Mr. Stanberry remained to strew flowers on 
the coffin. Then they went to Convecration 
Dell; and Alice wove some rare and beautiful 
flowers into a cross as they drove round, which 
she intended to place on her own mother’s 
grave. 

**Do you know, I’ve a feeling that I shall 
see Miss Hardy there?” said Alice, as they 
both looked out and saw indeed a figure bend- 
ing over the grave and reading the words on 
the tablet. They alighted from the carriage 
and walked towards the lot. At the sound of 
approaching steps, the person turned. It was 
not Miss Hardy, but a stranger. 

A stranger, who, after one quick giance at 
both, sprang forward, opening her arms widely 
and clasping Alice to her bosom, with tears of 
glad emotion. ‘Alice! Alice! my sister! my 
own, own sister! At last! at last! Thank 
God!’ Her voice choked, but the heart beat 
so violently that Alice felt it distinctly against 
the side where the stranger held her closely, 
kissing her cheeks and lips, and murmuring 
soft endearing words between her sobs. 

“Why, who is it?’ said Alice, dreamity, 
while she felt that it was her sister. Such 
power has truth of voice and gesture. She kept 
her head on the other’s breast, leaning fondly 
against her tall, strong, supporting figure. Time 
stopped for them, while the mystery of their 
lives was compressed into this rapturous in- 
stant, 





Then Ellen raised her head and held out her 
hand to Mr. Stanberry witb a frank smile. She 
still supported Alice on one arm, for she was a 
tall, dark woman, full of strength and graceful 
action, and Alice looked a child beside her, 
Mr. Stanberry met her grasp with equal cordi- 
ality, mysterious as it was. As he afterwards 
said, he would as soon have questioned the 
Bible as the truthful eyes before him. 

** And this is your husband, Alice? I have 
seen him a hundred times, and have learned to 
feel and call him brother. Oh, my Alice—my 
sister! so many, many years I have looked for 
this!” 

Alice raised her fair head, which was weary 
with the tumult of her thoughts. ‘‘ You knew! 
and I never knew! how can it all be?” she 
said, faintly, as she looked at Ellen. 

Such a stately, noble-looking woman as this 
sister! such great, soft, dark eyes! such a 
bright color on cheeks and lips! and such heavy 
folds of costly raiment falling about her large 
form! She does not seem to belong to Alice at 
all. 

She stooped quickly and answered Alice’s 
dreamy questions only with caresses. Then 
she said, with a little laugh, that choked down 
the tears: “*I know you by heart, my Alice! 
There is time enough to talk it all over. Time 
enough, thank God! I used to think, some- 
times, it would only be in heaven it would 
happen. But it has come, and oh, how glad I 
am!’ The lip quivered, and Alice saw her 
look up; she knew she was thinking of the 
mother to whom this rapture never came, but 
who, perhaps, at this moment saw and smiled. 

‘* Where do you live, Ellen?’ said Alice. 
She desired to locate this wonderful stranger- 
sister. 

**Only two doors below you, my dear!” 

‘Is it possible? I heard that a Mr. Brown 
had bought the house.”’ ‘ 

**Let us go home, Alice! first to one house 
and then to the other. We’ll go as we used to 
make our doliys go visiting at each other’s 
houses when we played together. I have your 
dolly yet, Alice! and all your clothes are in 
the little trunk, dear. Haven’t we kissed them 
and cried over them a hundred times?” 

“How came you to know me, Ellen, when I 
had no idea of you?” said Alice, when they 
-vere all in the carriage together, driving home. 

** How could I help it, when I have seen you 
all my life, and knew every turn of your face 
by heart? Always every week, sometimes 
twice, I saw you, except when you went abroad, 
and for the last two years, when I also have 
been away. But you haven’t changed. I got 
home last month, and ever since we have been 
busy fitting up the honse. When I heard of 
Mrs. Elwyn’s death, I resolved to reveal my- 
self to you the first good opportunity. Martha 
Hardy told me you knew a little, but not about 
me. I saw her lest night. She’s been very 
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sick. But I forget you don’t know what she 
has been to us ai ways.” 

‘© What does it all mean?’ said Alice, with 
the bewildered look again in her «yes; ‘‘and 
pray, who is ‘ we,’ that is fitting up Mr. Brown’s 
house?” 

‘*We, my dear, is the unit, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, of whom you shall know all in good 
time. But just now—see! we are both at 
home!” : 

How many hours they did talk together, and 
what a new life Alice lived after this mysteri- 
ous curtain of the past had been lifted. She 


was never weary of “getting acquainted” with | 


this twin sister, for whom she had uncon- 
sciously longed. She was so different too from 
herself; and, if either Mrs, Stanberry or her 
husband thought of believing Mrs. Elwyn’s 
story of her mother’s degraded life, the sight of 
this brilliant, cultivated sister must have con- 
futed it. Her own shy and undemonstrative 
nature, and her simple, direct manner, found a 
pleasant complement in E!len’s fluent, dra- 
matic style, and in the expression of her full, 
rich mind, enlarged and improved by wide ex- 
perience and travel. For Ellen had lived a 
much larger life than Alice, and had passed 
through great varieties of emotion. Ellen had 
been round the round world, and had just got 
home from China by way of the Sandwich 
Islands and California. She had seen jungles, 
Bengal tigers, and palm groves, and was as 
much at home in the Indies as in Boston. She 
told Alice all about her grief at leaving her 
mother, who was then in quite feeble health ; 
but that they both thought it wouldn’t do for 
Harry to go alone, and how they had both re- 
turned only to weep over her grave. 

Mr. Brown was a quiet, fair, delicate man, 
but, as somebody says, his delicacy was posi- 
tive not negative. It was not weakness but 
intensity, as one might see by his symmetrical 
features and clear, steady eyes. He listened 
delightedly to Ellen’s talking, and seemed ex- 
travagantly fond of her. Every movement of 
his wife’s graceful figure, every tone of her rich 
contralto voice, full of depth and feeling, every 
flush of abounding blood in her round cheek, 
called cut his admiring glance and approving 
smile. Alice soon learned to love him without 
appreciating him, for she thought him only a 
moon to his wife’s solar brilliancy. There she 
was wrong, as time and better acquaintance 
showed her; and she need not have made her 
own husband, as wives are apt to do, the stan- 
dard of al! excellence, physical as well as moral. 

This harmonious quartette had arranged to 
spend Christmas day and evening at the Stan- 
berry “‘house beautiful,’ as Ellen liked to call 
Alice’s elegant dwelling. Ellen had no ch ld 
of her own, and was only too happy to be al- 
lowed to spoil Alice’s. They had not yet ex- 
hansted their mutual reminiscences, or become 
half enough acquainted with each other. Sit- 





ting round the parlor fire after supper, and 
hearing the wind blow sharply up Mount Ver- 
non Street, with the pleasant contrasting 
sense of warmth and comfort, Alice said, 
thoughtfully :— 

‘*It seems a strange ordering of Providence, 
Ellen, that both of us two girls, who, to say 
the best, were born in a very humble walk of 
life, should be living in a sort of palace, as we 
do, with everything that we can desire ready 
at our hands. Our early years so filled with 
restraint and scant opportunity; our middle 
life so easy and luxurious, and through neither 
effort nor merit of our own. I declare, I feel 
sometimes like the pie-man in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ who was transported to the caliph’s 
palace, and as if I might wake up to-morrow, 
and find myself back in the attic in Pleasant 
Alley.” She leaned over as she spoke to Mr. 
Stanberry, who had a child on euch knee, and 
was looking thoughtfully into the fire. 

** Then, again, that we should both have mar- 
ried superior men, with every advantage ws 
could desire of goodness, culture, polish, and 
wealth. I believe I have arranged things pro- 
perly, putting goodness first, but is it not a 
little strange? The chances were certainly 
against our both drawing prizes.’’ She laughed 
as she spoke in this complimentary way, but 
they could see she was quite in earnest. 

‘And don’t you suppose we think we’ve 
drawn prizes?’ said Mr. Stanberry, raising 
his eyebrows. 

‘Of course, of course,’’ said Alice, and then 
Ellen said :— 

“T don’t think I should like marrying the 
ealiph’s son. If I were a pie-man’s danghter, 
I’d prefer marrying a pie-man. I don’t know 
about Robert’s beginnings, but that gentleman 
who sits in the corner opposite you has seen 
you a great many times when he brought the 
milk to our mother every morning early. From 
Lexington battle-field he came, in the cart with 
his father, in snow and storm, in dust and heat, 
in rain and sunshine, all for to bring milk to 
us. In that humble disguise, and with a can 
for his coat of arms, his knightly prowess won 
iny young affectiors.”’ 

‘*Ts it possible?” ejaculated Alice, for some- 
how she had felt that people were born great, 
and not that they everrea!!y achieved greatness. 

** Possible, indeed! and why not?’ replied 
Ellen, with a slight dash of scorn in her voice. 
“A very good beginning it is, too, for a mil- 
lionaire. Show mea betterone. A lucky man 
is he who can point to an honest farmer as fa- 
ther or grandfather. And it is a great comfort 
to know all about one’s husband from the be- 
ginning; to see the old farm-house, and the 
nice old trees, and the nice old people. Why, 
I helped him to get his place with the Sturgises, 
as you may say, by something I said when I 
was atschool. We always kept sight of each 
other, and when at last he went off as super- 
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eargo to China, didn’t I study geography and 
even navigativn, so desirous I was to fit my- 
self to be his wife one e* these days? He al- 
ways called meso. I don’t remember thinking 
of anybody else. And at last—notso very long, 
though, for I was married at eighteen—we did 
go off together. Well, it seemed long enough 
to both of us, and he was twenty-eight last 
week, for all xe looks so young.”’ 

“Our mother had the happiness of seeing you 
well married, and it does seem, Ellen, as if, 
after I was married, she might have felt it 
right to come to me,” said Alice, sighing. 

“‘T think mother had a morbid dread of some 
great misfortune for you if she broke her pro- 
mise to Mrs. Elwyn. Nothing short of her ex- 
pressed permission would have induced mother 
to goto you. Then, I think, she felt more re- 
moved from you after you married an English- 
man. She felt the separation as more inevi- 
table.”’ 

This Christmas evening was in 1860. Very 
soon the gentleman began to talk of politics. 
Mr. Stanberry was strongly Americanized in all 
his feelings, and ‘*‘ Northernized”’ in his notions. 

“There is such a sense of substance, of firm- 
ness, in the broad bottomed boat of a repub- 
lic,”” he was saying to Mr. Brown; “ i feel as if 
nothing could ever overturn it. England may 
be overset by the conflicting and tempestuous 
elements there, for there one class grows and 
subsists at the expense of another—I shouldn’t 
wonder if chartism did worse work there than 
the nation bargains for—but here, in this blessed 
land of equal rights, we have nothing to do but 
to grow, and grow, and crow, till we overspread 
the whole continent with the principles of a 
true democracy.”’ 

“Not while there is a worm at the core will 
the fruit ripen,” said Mr. Brown, in his low, 
gentle voice. 

There was a great contrast between the two 
men in everything, but especially in their voices. 
Mr. Stanberry, when he spoke, seemed to fill 
the room with the sound of his words, and 
he turned somewhat impatiently when Mr. 
Brown’s answer thus threw cold water on his 
hopeful expression. 

‘* What strikes me oftenest,’’ said Mr. Brown, 
answering the inquiry in Mr. Stanberry’s face, 
“is the absence of the expression at least of 
national spirit. When Iam away from Ame- 
rica, my heart beats quick at sight of the stars 
and stripes. Everybody feels it in a foreign 
land, suppose. But getting hore! find every 
part of the country is full of local and sectional 
interests; the East against the South, the 
South against the North, and the West building 
itself against both, that there seems very little 
national feeling. In the event of a war with 

England, which may happen any time, what 
sort of a figure should we eut?”’ 

Doctor W. says the country is spoiling for 
@ war,”’ said Alice. 


‘He is right,” said Mr. Brown. “I think 
sometimes that we are not fit to live and grew. 
We care for nothing but getting and spending 
money. We need war, perhaps, to unite us, 
War with England would. We should value 
our national banner if it were wetted with our 
own blood. Then it might stand to our hearts 
as an emblem of union, destiny, progress” — 

“Oh! don’t talk of war with England, or 
war anyhow,” exclaimed Alice. 

‘So many things are worse thar war,” an- 
swered Mr. Brown, gravely. 

** Seems to me nothing is so bad,”’ she replied. 

“IT mean by war death. You will allow 
there are many things much harder to bear 
than death for yourself or those you love.” 

“Well, yes; disgrace,’’ Alice said. 

“Yes, indeed,’ said Ellen. ‘Disgrace, or 
wickedness, or sickness, and being always crip- 
pled.” 

Mr. Brown turned to his wife with the smile 
of feeling thoroughly understood. ‘The same 
remark applies to nations as toindividuals. We 
shal! never be a great nation, honored by other 
peoples, while we are obliged to blush for our- 
selves. Sick and always crippled we shall be, 
and deserve to be. And sometimes I feel as if 
our downfall was as sure, through the rotten- 
ness of our public sentiment, and the decay of 
private virtue, as ever the Roman empire was. 
We buy and sell everything: right and man- 
hood.”’ 

Mr. Stanberry put out his hand, and shook 
Mr. Brown’s with fervor. 

**But, Robert, I don’t beiseve a war could 
possibly be got up in this country—against Eng- 
land or anybody else,’ said Alice. ‘‘ We all 
hate war; and, then, think of the Peace Socie- 
ties. They wouldn’t permit it, you see,” she 
added, laughing. 

“There isn’t such a fighting nation on the 
face uf the earth,’”’ said Mr. Brown, still very 
mildly. “Inthe event of a war with England, 
or, indeed, with any foreign power, but one spirit 
would rule throughout the country. And if— 
which may be, which possibly must be—we are 
even to have a civil war; if the foot should say 
to the hand, ‘I have no further need of thee,’ 
why, I do believe we should never stop on 
either side.” He spoke with a fierce energy in 
his manner. 

“God forbid we ever begin,”’ said Mr. Stan- 
berry, solemnly. 

“ Now, then,”’ said Alice, ‘‘I positively pro- 
hibit any more politics this Christmas evening. 
Now, I do hate politics, and war, and blood- 
shed. I propose that the children be said 
good-night to, and that we have in the nuts 
and wine, and be really comfortable. And then, 
Robert, you shall tell us something about your 
early experiences. In fact, Elen, I know almost 
as little of this husband of mine, except as he 





speaks for himself in his daily life, as you do.” 
This motion was applauded by all, Miss Sel- 
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ford included, who was, indeed, so entirely one 
of themselves that she is hardly ever men- 
tioned, but who confessed to a lively curiosity 
about everything and everybody. 

‘*T shall be only too much pleased,’’ said Mr. 
Stanberry, laughing pleasantly, and not at all 
embarrassed by the call to confession, “ to ex- 
patiate upon myself and my experiences until 
you are weary with listening.” Afterwards 
he leaned back in his chair more thoughtfully, 
and took his wife’s hand in his. 
good face had a happy expression in it, which 
made it almost handsome. 

**T want to shut my eyes,’’ he said, ‘‘and to 
say to myself over and over that it is indeed 
myself, and no ghost, nor sham, nor anybody 
else but just Robert Stanberry. Nay, I am 
but Robert, not even Stanberry. That I sit 
here, the husband of one wife in whom my 
heart has complete rest ; the father of two boys, 
boys who must be ready to give their best 
blood, if need be, to their country; the pos- 
sessor of half a million of dollars, honestly 
gained, and which I hope will not make me a 
hard-hearted miser and fool. And, then, I 
want to open them--I mean these eyes—and 
see you all sitting by this pleasant fire ; bro- 
ther, sister, wife, children, and friend, and to 
say over and over: ‘It is not all a dream, 
such a dream as [ have often wakened from.’ ”’ 
He stopped speaking, and held his hand over 
his closed eyes. 

They sent out the boys with good-night 
kisses, and had in the nuts and wine, and still 
Mr. Stanberry did not begin. He seemed a 
little disturbed. He took Alice on his knee 
just as he had been holding the boys, and looked 
wistfully into her good blue eyes. 

“Now, let the one-eyed calendar begin,” 
said the laughing Ellen. ‘I, for one, have no 
notion what you are except the general idea 
that you are an Englishman of fortune and 
family, as they say in novels.” 

“That is because I have seemed rather rich, 
and you know I travelled with Lord Arthur 
Arne.”’ 

“Not all, I think. You havea kind of an 
air noble.” 

“Which means, in fact, thinking much of 
yourself. You would say that Lord Arthur 
was the shyest, most uncomfortable man in the 
world. It depends somewhat on whether one 
feels equal to his duties, or to what is expected 
from him. If you do, your air is noble, Lord 
Arthur carried his boyish shyness so far, that 
in the drawing-room he was always stiff and 
unhappy. With his inferiors in station he was 
easy enough. [ read to him almost constantly, 
and, as I was his attendant for years, it was a 
sort of liberal education for me. It was really 
cultivated and good society. When Lord Ar- 
thur died, he left his private library to me.” 

“And a very good idea, too,” said Ellen, 

Sugb a pleasant reminiscence of a friend.” 


His sensible, | 





“Very few noblemen would think of doing 
so to a confidential servant,” he answered. 

‘Or to a friend even,”’ said Ellen. 

“Don’t you see, Alice? I was his servant, 
not merely his friend,”’ said Mr. Stanberry. 

Nobody spoke. Mr. Stanberry had meant to 
let them down easily, but he did not quite com- 
prehend the American idea that base is the 
wretch who—serves. 

It was a half-minute, or perhaps ten seconds, 
when Alice put her two hands on his cheeks, . 
and kissed him heartily on the lips. ‘ Tell 
on,”’ she said. 

‘* Before or afterwards ?”’ 

** Begin at the beginning,” said Alice, ten- 
derly. 

In the first place, nothing could be worse than 
he had said, anything further must be somewhat 
romantic. So thought all the other full-blooded 
Yankees who sat there, and immediately en- 
treated the continuation of the story which 
couldn’t be worse. 

“The beginning was in the streets of Liver- 
pool—the gutter, the slime, the pool. A kind 
woman fished me out, washed and purified me, 
and afterwards cared kindly forme. <A dozen 
more were there, she said. They had mothers 
or some one belonging to them; I had nobody. 
So she took me. She taught me to be clean 
and orderly, to say my prayers morning and 
night, and to weed the little garden. When 
she died I was ten years old, ani for the first 
time then learned that I was not her own child. 
I had taken her name, of course, having none 
of my own except Bob. The gardener at the 
hall promised my mother to take me and have 
a care of me; and the housekeeper, who was a 
good and not illiterate woman, taught me read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. I liked to read, 
and, seeing me with a book cone day, Lord Ar- 
thur took a fancy to have me for his personal 
attendant. So you see I have been accustomed 
from early life to the best society. I used to 
ride with him all over the country. Asa sort 
of groom, you may say, and rather behind than 
beside him. But then ail nature was before 
me as well as him, and couldn’t TI learn her 
pleasant lessons as rapidly? The doctors said 
he must keep in the air; he had consumptive 
tendencies then. Finally we went to the con- 
tinent, and to Italy for the winters. He was 
shy in society, and did not like it, as I told you, 
and, as his eyes were weak, kept me reading to 
him. Thus I became familiar with good Eng 
lish writers, which I am 2fraid I should not 
otherwise have liked. He was a very good 
young man, and very religious. He tried to 
train me rightly. While he remained in warm 
climates, he was much better, but the cold Eng 
lish fogs killed him the first month after his re- 
turn home. He was anxious to try to live in 
England, and had engaged to marry his cousin 
the very week he died. As I told you, he left 
me his books and some money, five hundred 
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pounds. It seemed a great deal to me. And 
he — me to come to An--vica. I could 
not bear to remain in England after his death, 
and, indeed, had kardly any friends there. 
You see, [ had lived a peculiar and anomalous 
sort of life; I was only eighteen years old. 

‘*When I say I had no friends, I mean no 
efficient ones. None that would help me for- 
ward. E could get a servant’s place at the hall, 
under the butler, but you may imagine I was 
discontented with such a position. Determined 
on making my way somewhere and somehow 
in America, I started for New York. Herel 
knew was room enough, and seumething I 
should find to do. Also that I shouldn’t be 
embarrassed with questions. Nobody would 
ask, as soon as they heard my name, if I be- 
longed to the Shropshire Stanberrys or the Lin- 
colnshire family of that name. I should come 
to a nation like myself, without antecedents, 
and among people composed of sovereigns. I 
learned easily to be one myself.’” Here Mr. 
Stanberry paused. 

“And you came to New York?” said Mr. 
Brown eagerly, his own commercial prosperity 
having dated from there. 

**T came, saw, and conquered. Planted my 
lever, and «asily moved my world. With a 
good coat on, money in my pocket, and a habit 
of speaking good English, I passed for a gen- 
tleman among the innocent New Yorkers. One 
of my first acquaintances there, without once 
inquiring how my grandmother was, put me in 
luck’s way, and, as you know, luck admits one 
very soon to Mrs, Potiphar’s saloons. Thence 
I walked silver-shod over the country, and, 
liking and admiring it as I well may, soon 
came to feel a warm attachment.’’ 

‘That was a good woman, Robert, that Mrs. 
Stanberry. But don’t you wish you could re- 
member your very own mother?” and here her 
voice faltered, as she dropped her face on his 
shoulder. 

“I wish I could batter remember the one 
who wasa mother tome. She was a good wo- 
man, I believe. The widow of a tailor in one 
of the suburbs of Liverpool. I suppose her 
heart must have been very hungry for child’s 
lave, or she wouldn’t have picked up such a 
apecimen as I must have been. She said I 
was healthy looking, but a most dirty, scream- 
ing little ragamuffin, of covrse. I have been 
repeatedly all over the worst streets of Liver- 
pool, looking into its noisome cellars and its 
swarming mass of wretched childhood, won- 
dgring out of which depth, or hole, or gutter 
my dear adopted mother picked me, and how 
I came there. No matter. Their angels stand 
before the face of the:All Pure day and night, 
waiting till they come for their recompense for 
al} the suffering they have had in this deep 
pool of earthly misery. Hawthorne says, after 
looking at a similar spectacle, such as only an 
overpopulated city can afford: ‘The whole 








question of eternity is stal.ed there. Ifa single 
one of those helpless little ones be lost, the 
world is lost.’’”’ 

‘We know they never will be lost, Robert,’’ 
whispered Alice, tenderly, “‘and, that some 
more may be saved from wretchedness here, 
we will try, you and I will, what can be done 
to give them homes; yes, indeed, Robert! for 
your dear sake I will!” Then there was com- 
passion, gratitude, and prayer in the hearts of 
the four who sat silently together. 


When the cold Christmas days melted into 
spring sunshine, the sight of flowers coaxed the 
rheumatism out of Miss Hardy’s bones, and she 
naturally came to Mount Vernon Street to see 
about carpets and a thousand other things 
very interesting to her. And Alice told Miss 
Hardy, with a tender kiss on her weather- 
beaten cheeks, that she should never put down 
any more carpets; but that the friend of her 
mother and her own friend, neither she nor 
Ellen would forsake, and that they had it al! 
arranged that they should share and share alike 
iu Miss Hardy. But the end of that plan came, 
for Miss Hardy couldn’t and wouldn’t leave off 
work. So sheis a matron in the asylum for 
destitute children, and sees Ellen and Alice 
there every week of her life. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The writer of this story, if it may be called 2 
story, inso fragmentary and inconiplete a form, 
has the best means of knowing its truth. Part 
of it, indeed, she was, although she has, with 
becoming modesty, left herself out as much as 
possible. She has built up her tower, now a 
ruin, by little and little, from the memories 
connected with the characters, and from a jour- 
nal which she kept through many years. This 
journal, thov.:h full and particular in most re- 
spects, had a necessary restraint of expression 
as regards characters and personal traits. The 
lapse of time, and the death of all the persons 
concerned, give somewhat more freedom. To 
drop the third person, I have not been able 
fairly to convey my impressions of all these 
beloved ones. I cannot, now that I am free to 
do it, put in the fresh tints which are needed to 
make the picture life-like. It must be a crayon 
sketch only. 

Neither Alice nor Harry Brown are more 
than shadowed ont. She was one of those 
tranquil-natured women, who offer no salient 
points for description, who live almost uncon- 
sciously lives of duty, practising the home vir- 
tues as matters of course. It is only after the 
temple has crumbled that one feels how these 
modest qualities are the keystone of the family 
arch, preserving its balance and harmony, and 


. that one understands of such a character at once 


its tenacity and tenderness. Death has conse- 
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erated both Alice and her warm-hearted, noble 
sister; and since the time when these pages 
were written, what changes have swept over 
the land! Both of these brothers laid their 
lives down cheerfully when loyalty rung out 
her summons. They found then they had a 
country to die for. When the hour came the 
mencame. One, with hisclear, blue, calmeye, 
and gentle, delicate face, was foremost in the 
eonflict at Antietam, and led men on to victory, 
and the Englishman’s stout form made a fair 
mark for the fatal bullet in the dreadful strug- 
gle of Fredericksburg. Their souls marched 
on, and Jed other following souls to sure suc- 
cess, till the Ark of Liberty rested at last on 
the mountain of Justice and bathed in the blue 
air of Peace. MARION SELFORD. 


———___—_—<o-a———_____ 


“BON SOIR.” 
BY NELLIE ©. HASTINGS. 

I cAN hardly see you, bonny eyes— 

Gray eyes, soft eyes, sorrowful and deep— 
But in darkness, as in light, I know, 

Never weary is the watch you keep. 
Rosy lamplight trembles on the walls, 

And the shadows stretch above the bed; 
Not a ray upon your forehead falls, 

Not a gleam upon your golden head. 


Watching, watching me for evermore, 
With the old look in those earnest eyes, 
Just the wistful quiver of the brows, 
And the old, grave, sorrowful surprise; 
Always tender for the love they find, 
Always grieving for the grief they see, 
Could the living eyes be half so blind, 
Half so fond or pitiful to me? 


You have answered to the last “‘ good-night,” 
You have smiled to speak the last farewell, 
And no more of pleasure or of pain 
In the twilight those mute lips shall tell. 
Words of chiding and of careless slight, 
With the best and tenderest you gave, 
Died one death with summer’s light and glow, 
And no echo answers from their grave. 


God be thanked that I shall never see 
Change or pain upon that quiet face, 
Where the fightings and the storms of life 
Leave no shadow and no lingering trace! 
Hate shall never mar, nor death decay, 
This dear face that watches from the wall— 
Oould the living one be half so true, 
Half so steadfast, or so pure through all? 


Time siall never wear away its bloom, 
Life shall never change the loving eyes! 
Evermore their beauty shall be bright, 
Watching o’er me in their sad surprise, 
When mine own are weary of the day, 
And the sad years darken as they flee, 
Like a link to youth’s lost Edenland 
This fair shadow on the wa!! shall be. 


Half-reproaching me for thoughts of blame, 
Pits ing half when passion made me blind, 

Calm and tender when I tried to hate, 
Always sorrowfu! and always kind, 

God be with thee till the last “ good-night,” 
Loving eyes that I have loved so well! 

God be with {aee when the shadows fall, 
And the silence takes our last farewell! 


A GOSSIP WITH THE GIRLS. 


BY AN OLD MAID. 


YEAR after year rolls by, and each month 
still brings GopDEY’s familiar face. Now bear- 
| ing a cordial New Year’s greeting, or telling of 
| family reunions around sumptuous Christmas 
dinners and blazing yule logs; then redolent of 
summer winds, dainty toilets, and charming 
sea-side excursions. Always something new 
for every season of the year has friend Godey, 
and mammas put on their spectacles as eagerly 
now to scan its pages as they did when those 
same eyes were as bright as those of their fair 
daughters, who, while conceding mamma’s 
tight to the first inspection of the LApy’s 
Book, still peer eagerly over her shoulders, and 
wish that she would not linger so long over the 
list of receipts, when they are dying to see the 
**ducks of bonnets,” and *“‘ loves of dresses,’”’ or 
dip into Marion Harland’s last charming story. 
To these fair ones, constituting the species 
whose name heads this article, a friend would 
address a few kindly words of advice, and can 
think of no more suitable channel than the 
pages of GODEY, so long and 80 truly the wo- 
man’s friend. 

To any one who has filed the LApy’s Book 
for the past twenty years, it must be a curious 
study to note the changes which have taken 
place in the world over which Fashion is said 
to reign supreme, i. ¢., women’s clothes ; but a 
little thought will soon convince them that the 
Dame does not confine her realm to any such 
narrow bounds, but extends it alike over morals 
and manners. That her sway is potent just 
now in the first of these fields, no one can doubt 
who will look abroad over the so-called religious 
world of the present day. It is just as much a 
fashion in this latte: half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to belong to a church as %% is to wear short 
dresses ; nor does it require much more prepa- 
ration for one than the other. Entirely ignor- 
ing the doctrine of the necessity of a new birth 
inculeated by Him, who spake as never man 
spake, the aspirant for an entrance into Christ’s 
visible kingdom selects the largest and most 
fashionabdle church, and, fitting on its ceremo- 
nies as an outer garment, gives no heed to the 
inner life of which they are but the types and 
shadows. So far from becoming devoté and 
keeping themselves unspotted from the world, 
they seem to think they have received a carte 
blanche to fill with follies, and indulge more 
freely than ever in the lusts of the flesh, sub- 
stituting sensuous esthetics for duty, the wor- 
ship of Nature for Nature’s God, and amidst 
all their cant of a ‘‘ Religion of the Beautiful;” 
forgetting that the only true beauty is holiness 
of life and purpose, 

But lest some of the fair creatures to whom 
this is addressed should become offended at 
being considered immortal beings, and, there- 





fore, likely to be interested in these grave 
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themes, we will leave their discussion to emi- 
nent divines, and turn to the effect of Fashion 
upon manners, 

Just now it is the decree of the potent bel- 
dame that woman should be “fast.” Laying 
aside as obsolete the advice of Paul, as to the 
meekness and sobriety that shculd rule their 
conduct, it is their duty to copy as closely as 
possible the manners of their male associates. 
You cannot now offend a young miss more than 
by hinting that she is artless, unaffected, and 
capable of binshing. It is the aim of her life to 
acquire a fashionable indifference of manner, to 
be knowing in the art of double entendre, a 
proficient in slang, and to forget as quick!y as 
possible the shrinking delicacy and retiring 
modesty once considered as essential to the 
beauty of the feminine character as the purple 
bloom to the grape, and the whiteness to the 
untrodden snow. 

That men are much ‘o blame for the present 
fast standard of society eannot be doubted, al- 
though few of them will plead guilty to the 
indictment. 

A girl enters society now at an age when our 
grandmothers were still confined to the nur- 
sery. Her mind is immature, her habits are 
unformed, and she is easily impressed, either 
for good or evil. It is natural that she should 
desire atiention from the opposite sex, and she 
soon learns that the most ready way to gain it 
is to be “‘fast.”” The acknowledged belles of 
society are flirts, and generally fast girls, for 
one seems to be the inevitable consequence of 
the other. The novice sees that wherever they 
move they are surrounded by admirers, not 
only youths, but men of mature minds and ripe 
judgment, while sensible, well-behaved girls 
are neglected. Not one young girl in a hun- 
dred has strength of mind and stability of cha- 
racter enough to resist temptation, seek other 
Objects of interest, and submit to be a wall- 
flower in most social assemblies, but she yields 
to the seductive influences around her, and 
soon learns to flirt and ogle in the most scien- 
tific manner. Now, who is to blame for this? 
Surely the gentiemen, by showing more atten- 
tion to fast girls than any others, and thus, in 
effect, offering a premium for ill behavior. Yet 
how soon after leaving the presence of such is 
the language of flattery changed to the slight- 
in: remark, or stinging sarcasm? Flattery is 
no more a mark of genuine esteem than the 
foam on the surface of a stream is of the depth 
of the waters beneath, and those who utter it 
may be whiling away an idle kour, but it is not 
with words like these that they strive to win 
those who shall reign queens of their hearts and 
homes. ; 

A reigning belle in society now thoroughly 
exhausts life, becomes blazé, and feels as if she 
had lived a century by the time she is twenty, an 
age at which a wom:n’s nature, if unperverted, 
is just beginning to lvse the crude fancies and 








sickly sentimentalities which beloug to early 
youth, to measure its capacities for the lofty 
aims and holy purposes that underlie this life 
of endurance and trial, and to garner up those 
fruitful treasures which in coming years will 
make her hearta rich storehouse to the one that 
shall aold the open sesame of its hidden trea- 


sures. The pale devotee of fashion, having 
“drunk every well of pleasure dry” at this early 
age, finds life a dreary mockery, and enters 
upon marriage, not as a means of absorption of 
the heart’s tenderest impulses, but as a purely 
commercial arrangement, which enables her 
te vacate gracefully the pedestal from which 
she would be pushed by younger aspirants 
for the workd’s favor, and, too often, not even 
the birth of children awakens her dormant 
faculties of mind and heart, and she dies as she 
has lived—a thorough woman o/ the world. 
Sadder epitaph no tombstone need ever bear. 
Believing that the germs of a true woman- 
hood still lie, not dead but only sleeping, under 
the latitudinarianism of manners now preva- 
lent in all circles, and that the “ fast’’ airs of 
many young girls are more errors of the head 
than the heart, I would beg them to pause and 
reflect ere they bieak through the barriers of 
decorum and true womanly modesty. Be 
lively, but not giddy; kind, but dignified; 
modest, yet self-possessed. Affect neither the 
Grecian bend or German wriggle, feeling as- 
sured that American girls have charms enough 
to win the regards of all sensible men, without 
adding to them the artificial and disgusting ab- 
surdities of foreign countries. It is far better 
to be called prudish than fast—far better to be 
an old maid than the jolly girl who is denomi- 
nated “‘a whole team” by her gentlemen ae- 
quaintances—whose voice, manners, and dress 
are, in American parlance, “loud,” in French, 
prononcé. These may shine iu the ball-room, 
or be “the observed of all observers” on the 
public promenades, but it is not from these 
“lilies of the field,” though clothed in all the 
glory of Solomon, that the truest, purest power 
of woman comes. It was not to this frivolous 
class of young ladies that we looked for those 
deeds of heroism which have made the women 
of America as famous as those of Rome and 
Sparta ; nor is it to their influence we now trust 
to remove the evil effects of military life, and 
lead our young men back to the paths of virtue 
and peace. For the performance of this high 
mission, we must look to another, and to the 
shame of womanhood be it said, a smaller class 
of our women—those who, during the bloody 
struggle, were heroines in the truest sense of 
the term, uniting the softness, gentieness, ten- 
derness, of their sex with the energ , endur- 
ance, and even bravery of man, and it is im- 
possible to estimate their influence upon the 
war, not only in mitigating its horrors in the 
dreary, noisome hospital wards, to which 80 
many devoted their days, but in encouraging 
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and urging the soldiers on to fresh deeds of | 
valor. 

The cause that drew forth these unusual 
‘energies has passed away, and with its absence 
will their excited feelings, intensified in many 
instances by the pangs of personal bereavement, 
return to their natural level, and find their 
proper outlets? What is to absorb the ener- 
gies, and fill the lives left vacant by the deso- 
lating hand of war? Will they join the ranks 
of Fashion’s votaries and become mere gilded 
butterflies flitting from pleasure to pleasure, or 
rush to the other extreme, ascend the rostrum, 
batter at the doors of public edifices, and call 
conventions to set forth their wrongs? We 
trust that they may strike a happy medium 
between these extremes, and find their true 
mission at the fireside, at the household altar, 
in the daily tenderness and devotion which lie 
embosomed in the sanctity of home. Let wo- 
man spare no pains, think no labor degrading, 
which shall make it a sacred temple, where the 
tastes of its inmates are elevated, true and holy 
principles inculcated, and love renewsits youth 
day by day, in the warmth of delicate atten- 
tions and teader ministerings, which have been 
aptly termed “‘the small, sweet courtesies of 
life,” and which tend more than anything else 
to rivet the chains of household affection. 

Fulfilling these duties conscientiously, there 
will be no craving in her heart for false excite- 
ments and fashionable frivolities ; no question- 
ing as te woman’s mission ; she has found it, 
and who need claim a wider or more important 
field than to be queen of the little realm to 
which the heart of every man worthy of the 
name turns as the goal of his earthly joy and 
hope, in which are springing up children which 
she may make crowns of glory to their race by 
teaching them to love truth, however homely, 
rather than the orthodox shams of social, 
moral, religious, and political life, to swear a 
deathless devotion to principle, to uphold right 
in the face of conquering might, and to,consi- 
der nothing dishonor that does not involve a 
loss of self-respect. 

I would not be understood to imply that 
marriage should be the end and aim of wo- 
man’s life; if so, the writer of this, as the cap- 
tion will show, has yet to find her mission, but 
T speak of her home influence in its broadest 
sense, as daughter or sisfer as well as wife and 
mother. There are few women whose lot in 
life is so isolated that they have not some one 
to love, some one to whom they can make this 
life brighter and happier, and, possessing this, 
they can easily make for themselves the two 
other German constituents of happiness—some- 
thing to do, and something to which to look 
forward. 

If any of my readers should chance to be that 
saddest and forlornest of human beings, a wo- 
man without any permanent home or housekold 








ties, let her still not despair. Though the 





earthly life be dead, she that lives only to bear 
her cross, whatever if may be, and thereby do 
her Master’s will, shall find peace and content- 
ment, for out of earthly desolation will come 
heaveuly joy, as the darkness of a well reveals 
to us even at mid-day the ever shining glory of 
the heavenly hosts. There are other things for 
her to do besides weeping and mourning help- 
lessly. There are other breaking hearts that 
she may cheer, other weary feet that she can 
help, bleeding wounds that she may bind, and, 
though the garden of her heart may never be 
gay again, it will not be a desert, for amaranths 
and immortelles will take the places of the roses 
and pansies of former da-s, and, bless and 
brighten the soil, while above wili tremble one 
bright star—the one that guided the sages of 
old to Light, Rest, and Peace. 

These few thoughts of woman’s manners, 
work, and mission, have, perhaps, been said, 
and better said, many times before, but they 
are sentiments which should be kept before the 
feminine mind, and sometimes a feeble whisper 
will influence where a loud shout would be un- 
noticed. They are but hints of a deep and im- 
portant subject, especially important in these 
days of license and misrule, when the future 
hopes of our country are more than ever de- 
pendent upon its woman, as such they are com- 
mended to all feminine readers to be thought 
out at their leisure. 





IN SUMMER. 
BY MRS, 8. B, HYNES, 


Tur golden sunlight glowing rests 
On quiet fields and wooded hills ; 
In tender silence stand the trees, 
While rippling glide the sparkling rills; 
The yellow grain is gently stirred, 
As if from angel’s wings the air 
Was quivering with a holy breeze 
That left an added glory there. 


The solemn heights sweep off in mists, 
Dropped like a veil from cloudless blue, 
As though their silvery purple hid 
The Temple’s sacred things from view. 
In amber lights the land is bathed, 
In brilliant calm all nature lies, 
And through the smiling stillness seems 
A blessing floating from the skies. 


Entranced by spell of summer noon, 
Earth smiles amid a lustrous dream; 
Perchance from unseen gates of heaven 
She feels its luminous splendor stream; 
While souls that gaze through reverent eyes, 
By faith unclosed to open sight, 
In worship’s ecstasy upsoar 
To Him who is Eternal Light. 





ee 

PREFER loss before unjust gain; for that 
brings grief but once, this for ever.—Chilon, 

PovERTY, like other bullies, is formidable 


only to those who show that they are afraid of 
it.— Anon. 
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A WOMAN AGAINST HERSELF. | 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


SHE was not one of the golden-haired type of 
women, blue-eyed and sunny-faced, with a | 
smile for every bright day, and a tear for the | 
rainy ones; neither of the dark-haired type, — 
with eyes and complexion to match, haughty 
in carriage, and repellant in gesture, like some 
of the ideai women that had crossed John San- 
delance’s vision; but just one of those soft, 
brown-eyed women, whom men call plain, but 
nevertheless fall in love with, quiet and grave, 


with no whims or oddities, yet a mind full of | 


ceaseless activity. You would never have 
guessed it to have watched her as she sat in the 
half-twilight of that summer night; her eyes 
looking out on the purple light over the hills, 
with a far away, dreamy lookin them that one 
never sees in a child’s eyes, and seldom ina 
woman’s, unless she has known some great 
trouble. 

Yet Barbara Greff was happy, and, until this 
summer, she had not known a desire beyond 
her present, unless it had been to turn the pages 
of her life a little faster than time would allow. 
She had felt no need of another personality to 
render her being a completion ; but, since John 
Sandelance had looked down into her eyes, and 
spoken low, passionate words of admiration in 
her ear, she had grown dissatisfied with her- 
self, and begun to feel as if life must be crowned 
with love, to be a success. 

Just then a soft light beamed in her down- 
cast eye, and a wave of crimson swept across 
her cheek. She dropped her head lower until 
it almost rested in her hands, as if half-ashamed 
of these signs of joy. In a moment more a 
swift step came up the gravelled walk, pausing 
just under the roses, which were clambering up 
the latticed porch as if to reach the purest of 
the golden sunshine, which rested so lovingly 
upon them all day long. 

‘** Barbara, are you there?” 

The question was followed by a little ringing 
laugh that rather surprised you, coming from 
those grave-looking lips, and Barbara put out 
her hand to the intruder, and he swung himself 
to her side by the time she had sobered again, 
stroking her soft brown hair with a motion 
which was in itself a caress. Then she spoke: 
**How happy you look, John.”’ 

“Do 1? Well, that is strange, when I am 
by the side of the dearest little woman in the 
world, and I know she is only waiting for the 
chance to tell me how much she loves me.”’ 

“Yes, Ilove you,” and the words came from 
her lips with a lingering tenderness, as if it was 
a thing she delighted to repeat. 

“It seems like the dear old times, Barby, to 
have you here all to myself among the roses.” 

“All to yourself! That is selfishness that 
merits punishment. Don’t you know among 
89 Many roses you will be sure to find a thorn?” 








‘“* Ab! the thorn bas reached me sure enough,” 
with a laugh, as the flutter of light dresses was 
heard on the stairway, and a man’s deep voice 
inquiring for Miss Greeff. . 

The beautifui color tlickered for an instant in 
Barbara’s face, then left it suddenly as she 
turned to greet the new-comer. ‘Mr. Bradley, 
Mr, Sandelance. But where have you left 
your friends?” 

“Moonlight isn’t the fashion now, my dear 
Miss Darbara,”’ after greeting John Sandelance 
with a most approved bow, which signified to 
that gentleman that he was ready then and 
there to commence hostilities, ‘“‘and yet you 
ought to lead the fashion.” 

“Such is not my ambition, I assure you, so 
let us follow a good example, and go to the 
parlor.”” And she led the way with what both 
gentlemen chose to call a pretty little show of 
humility, but which was in fact nothing of the 
kind. It was only her usual manner devoid of 
her usual happy carelessness. 

Nannie Grahame’s eyes flashed very wickedly 
beneath their beautiful lids as she noted the 
approach of the three. ‘I am so sorry,” she 
began, ‘‘to have been the means of calling you 
away from your moonlight reverie, dear Bar- 
bara, but you will forgive me this once ; I did 
so want to hear you sing, and Clara too,”’ turn- 
ing appealingly toward Clara Houston. 

“*T did not know that you had called,” said 
Barbara, quickly, ‘‘but I believe I have been 
in the dark long enough.”’ 

‘Not know? Why, I sent Bradley for you.” 

“Did you? Well, I am here.”’ 

Nannie looked puzzled, but broke out in a 
moment: ‘‘Singe you have come, you will sing 
for us, will you"not ?” 

Barbara felt that she could not refuse, yet 
she hated above all things to sing with those 
two men standing by and listening. She was 
in a wonderfully softened mood that night, and 
she hardly dared trust her own voice lest it 
should betray her. Finally she selected a song 
that was unmeaning enough, a bit of musical 
bubble and foam, with a break here and there 
as if the sunshine had fallen into it. Those 
bits of delicious silence! Both men thought 
alike ; if she would only sing what she thought, 
then it would be worth listening ; and the two 
friends standing therasaw that even her silence 
was more charining than any words of theirs 
could have been. They were loud in their 
praises the moment she paused, but knew, too, 
just where to stop. 

‘“‘ How beautifully you sing, Barbara! I wish 


| I could throw such expression into my voice.” 


**T am sure’’—Barbara began. 

“Oh, yes, I know. You cannot help it, of 
course. I only wish I could not help it either ; 
but you are favored, dear.” 

Now, when Nannie Grahame said “dear” to 
any woman, she always had an object iv view, 
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and Barbara shivered slightly as she heard the 


girl’s voice. 

Cold and calculating as Nannie Grahame 
usually was, her whole heart had gone out to 
this man who stood watching Barbara as she 
sang, and she could have struck him with the 
delicate white hand, whose beauty he had so 
often praised, as he glanced at her with a look 
of momentary annoyance, which subsided as he 
looked back again to the one woman he had 
learned to love—though he loved her, as he did 
everything else, in a peculier fashion of his 
own. 

“QO Mr. Sandelance, do give me that rose. 
It is too sweet for me to suffer it to remain so 
far off,” just grasping it as she spoke. ‘* You 
may be sure, Barbara, that he wears your 
colors without seeing this red rose in his but- 
ton-hole.”’ 

The hot color flamed up in the man’s face as 
he faced her. ‘‘Give me back my rose, Miss 
Nannie. I will get you half a dozen, and re- 
move every thorn.”’ 

‘*Yes, but J don’t mind the thorns, you see. 
I like to take my rose as it grows; don’t you, 
Barbara ?” 

**T don’t know,” she replied, rather soberly, 
‘‘whether I like roses at all, or as much as you 
do,’’ she added, quietly. “‘I think we are all 
of us ready to grasp what promises us a little 
sweetness, and maybe has more thorns hidden 
to sting us than we can manage afterwards.”’ 

““In what do you mean? You are enigma- 
tical.”’ 

““Ineverything. Wedo notstop long enough 
to consider and reflect how any of our actions 
may influence our after life.’”” Barbara had 
begun to consider, and was even then beginning 
that good fight with herself, with her woman’s 
nature, which made her a better and a purer 
woman than one is apt to find in this world of 
ours, 

“* Ah!” langhed Clara, ‘‘ you are getting wise 
now, and I hate wisdom.”’ 

“TI do not believe you really hate anything, 
Clara. You are too fond of your ease.’’ 

*“And me?’’ questioned Nannie. ‘Does a 
love of ease hinder any other passion from 
possessing me ?”’ 

**T do not know yet. I think you could hate 
heartily.”’ 

“You are right. I could hate some people 
éven, but never you,” and she waltzed lightly 
out of the room, catching Paul Bradley’s arm 
as she went. 

Barbara turned and went slowly up to her 
own room, in spite of the anxious glance her 
lover cast toward her, and he could do no less 
than walk down the path toward the river with 
the fair Clara hanging on his arm. 

They overtook the others a little way from 
the house, ard Barbara could hear the merry 
laughter they sent back long after she lost 
sight of them. Two hours she sat there by the 





window, thinking over her past, and planning 
for the future, and not until then did she hear 
their returning footsteps. They had changed 
places, for only Clara and Paul Bradley were 
in sight, while far behind them, almosi lost 
among the green shadows, John Sandelance 
sauntered slowly along, with Nannie Grahame 
leaning on his arm, and looking up into his face 
with her very brightest smile. 

Just as they reached the porch, he bent over 
and left a kiss on her white forehead, and she 
nestled her head down on his shoulder half a 
minute ; and then, after a faint ripple of laugh- 
ter, you might have heard something like a sob. 

**It seems so good to have a friend I can 
trust,’’ she said, sweetly enough. ‘‘ You know 
I am alone in the world, Mr. Sandelance, and, 
if you will call me your little sister, I shall be 
so glad. But Barbara—Miss Greff—she may 
not like it,’’ half-falteringly. 

“‘Never fear, pet. She is not of a jealous 
nature, and is not selfish enough te ask for all 
my love.”’ 

Barbara heard no more, for she rose and, 
going across the room, threw herself on the bed 
with a groan. No, John Sandelance did not 
understand her. She was jualous, and selfish, 
too, in the sense in which every woman has a 
right to be selfish. A divided heart she could 
not share. 

A year ago John Sandelance had been de- 
voted to Miss Greeff; and Barbara, in the quiet 
of her country home, with no one else to divide 
her thoughts, made up her mind that he was 
one of earth’s noblemen, and let her heart go 
out to him fully and freely. But this summer 
it was quite a different thing. In the first 
place John Sandelance had met Miss Grahame 
almost daily for two months, and had yielded 
himself almost unconsciously to the spell of 
her loveliness. He was quite sure he had not 
been false to Barbara ; yet more than one per- 
son could aver that, in their wanderings in the 
old woodland back of the summer resort where 
they were domesticated, they had seen him 
with his arm around her, and, if he had not 
kissed her red lips, it was only because she was 
not ready to let him take the privilege. 

Barbara herself had found one or two other 
lovers while spending the previous winter with 
her aunt; and, though her hero had not become 
any less dear to her in absence, she had the op- 
portunity to compare him with other men, and 
perhaps he lost by the comparison. Oppor- 
tunity being a golden mean between two very 
far extremes, desire and possession, Barbara 
made the most of hers ; and, although she had 
her full share of womanly weaknesses—love of 
approbation, longing for appreciation, and hope 
of finding a iove truly her own, which last I do 
not intend to dub a weakness—yst she was 
possessed too with a clear perception and a 
firm self-reliance, inherited from her father, 
which threatened to set at defiance all weak- 
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nesses, and make her what we seldom see, a 
woman waging warfare with her own nature. 
The only question was whether she would yet 
ride above the level of her own comprehension, 
or let ber present ideas keep her down. 

Now they had met again, late in the summer, 
and somebody had whispered to Nannie Gra- 
hame that her reign was at an end, and to Bar- 
bara that she was in danger of losing her lover. 
She wondered what kind of a woman had won 
him from her, and looked a little bit unbeliev- 
ing, though, when she saw Miss Grahame, she 
no longer thought it strange. Naunie Grahame 
was not beautiful in the strictest sense of the 
word, for her features were not regular, and no 
one of them half as fine as Barbara could see in 
her own glass, except her eyes. When you 
looked into them, you forgot the large mouth, 
and the nose, which some people called pug, 
and you failed to note the lines about the lower 
part of the face which betokened an unpleasant 
disposition, for her eyes were glorious. Black 
eyes, with just a shade of some softer color 
always lingering in their depths; marvellous 
eyes, that looked at you until you grew bewil- 
dered, and longed to have them nearer, closer, 
looking back into your own with the fondness 
you were sure she was no stranger to. That 
was Miss Grahame’s chief attraction, while 
Barbara, with her even, pretty, delicate fen- 
tures, had no such charm at her command. 

The next morning Barbara had put aside her 
grief, and faced the future bravely. She was 
not the woman to shrink from any trial, even 
thongh it promised to shake her faith in her 
most cherished friendships. Better to find out 
your own weakness, and your friend’s failure, 
before it is too late to prevent their warring 
upon each other. She came in late, after all 
the others had taken their places at the table, 
and she saw at a glance the situation of affairs. 
Just opposite her own seat Nannie Grahame 
sat, and by her side John Sandelance, watching 
her face where the exquisite blushes came and 
went with a breath, and then looking toward 
the door where Barbara was expected to 
enter. 

‘* Such a delightful morning, dear Miss Greeff, 
and I am sure you must have been in the gar- 
den stealing the roses.”’ 

Barbara knew well enough that her cheeks 
were colorless, and her whole face most unat- 
tractive just then, but she made no reply. 

“Tf you wonld only have waited, you should 
have had company,” continued Miss Grahame, 
**for Mr. Sandelance and I are going out as far 
as the woods this forenoon.”’ 

** Will you not go with us ?’’ he asked, softly, 
leaning over towards Barbara ; but she avoided 
his eye, and declined the invitation, saying she 
had letters to write. 

Barbara did not complain even to herself, for 
her friend had been polite to her, and she had 
assured herself that this was all she cared about. 





And she sat by the window in her rodm, half 
an hour later, watching the pair go down the 
gravelled walk, and did not let one frown 
darken her face. 

Nannie walked slowly along, half-conscious 
that Barbara’s pure eyes were upon her, and 
fully determined to make her lover play the 
part she had assigned him. ‘‘There!’’ she 
stopped midway to the gate; ‘‘I am always 
sure to forget something. How provoking!” 

** What is it ?’’ Sandelance asked, half-impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Anything I can get for you?” 

**Yes. My shawl is up stairs. Clara would 
give it to you if you would only knock at the 
door, but I am making you a great deal of 
trouble ?” 

“No, indeed, I am only in haste for our 
walk. I want to find myself in the depths of 
those green old woods, where I can crown you 
queen of the glade,” and he hastened off for 
the shawl. 

He returned svoner than she expected him, 
and found her si‘ting on a rustic seat near the 
gate. ‘Stand up, little sister.” 

She blushed rosily, while the ready tears 
stood in her eyes. Then the shawl—a light, 
fleecy thing that was always catching in the 
bushes and flower-stalks, but which was never- 
theless quite bewitching in its airy folds, and 
seemed just in place on pretty Nannie Gra- 
hame—was placed carefully over her shoulders, 
and the two walked on, Nannie wondering to 
herself if the carefulness did not look like ten- 
derness to Barbara Greeff in her vine-covered 
window. If she had known how resolutely 
Barbara was putting this man out of her heart 
and out of her thoughts, I do not think she 
would have been so anxious to carry out the 
flirtation. 

The green old woodland certainly proved very 
alluring, for it was dinner-time, and dinner- 
hour was late at Charlred Hill, when Nannie 
Grahame came in, flushed from her walk, a 
spray of wild roses drooping from one side of 
her hair, just touching the red in her cheek, 
which assuredly did not lose by the contrast. 
Her hair was in that state which some people 
delight to call ‘‘charming disorder,”’ but she aid 
not stop to apologize, for she could be a very 
matter-of-fact sort of person, and just then was 
very bungry. But fifteen minutes later, when 
John Sandelance came to the table, and, sitting 
down, glanced from her over to Barbara, who 
looked as cool and refreshing as a clear spring 
in a dusty place, she said, half-laughing: “I 
know you think I ought to have sprinkled my 
roses, and changed my dress, but it really 
seemed too much to mount all those stairs after 
my waik.” 

“T am sure no one can complain of your 
looks. For my part, I admire roses on fair 
faces even more than on a rose-bush.”’ 

“Miss Greeff does not. I can tell by her look 
that she thinks I am a fright. Do you not?” 
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suddenly looking over to where Barbara sat, | 


idly playing with her fork. 

“I do not know. Really, I have not been 
thinking of what you were all talking about,” 
as she saw the sudden angry color mount from 
Miss Grahame’s cheeks to her brow. 

In her angry petulance Nannie did what she 
never would have done at another time. Look- 
ing @ moment at her companion, she said: 
“You see, Mr. Sandelance, how your queen of 
the woods is treated. Will you not act fairly 
and take my part?” 

‘“* Against all the world,”’ he rejoined, hastily, 
vexed that Barbara would neither look at him, 
or take any notice of bis remark. 

‘Thank you,” she replied, with one of her 
musical laughs. ‘‘ No one could do more than 
that.”’ 

He saw Barbara grow a shade paler, saw her 
make a great effort and control herself, and he 
marked the little sorrowful lines drawn around 
the mouth, lines that he was sure were not 
there a month ago, and then the man relented. 
‘‘Barbara— Miss Greff,’’ as she was passing 
him—“ let me see you this afternoon, will you 
not?” 

“Tt is hardly worth while,”’ coloring pain- 
fully under his gaze, ‘“‘I am not good company 
for any one to-day.”’ 

He gazed at her with a reproachfal look in 
his fine eyes, which, a week before, would have 
brought her to his side in a moment, but now 
she stood aloof. ‘You are unkind, Barbara. 
Why must you always goto an extreme? Be- 
cause I am sorry for our little Nannie, and help 
her to pass away the days less sorrowfully, you 
must withLold all your smiles. She is young 
and without a friend here’’— 

Barbara raised ber hand as if to check him, 
but he would not notice that nor the pained 
look on her face. 

** She has taught herself to look upon me as 
@ friend, almost as a brother, during these 
weeks we have passed together, and you can- 
not expect her to give me up at once. I fear 
you are a little selfish, Barbara.” 

“Perhaps you are right. I believe my na- 
ture is a selfish one, but I shall be the last one 
to stand in Miss Grahame’s way, or to hinder 
you in any way from enjoying yourself.’”” She 
passed him quickly as she said it, and, before 
he could recall her, had he wished to do so, had 
shut the door of her own room. 

It seemed as if Paul Bradley had detected the 
change between them, for he was constantly at 
Barbara’s side, much to the annoyance of Clara 
Houston, who had set her sensitive heart upon 
him, and thought him the very embodiment of 
manly perfections. 

Barbara knew this, since she had learned the 
alphabet of sacrifice, and when, the last day of 
their stay, she met Paul under the willow-tree 
at the foot of the lawn, and he endeavored to 
make her understand there was only one wo- 
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man in the world he loved well enough to 
marry, she looked up to him with her honest 
eyes and said :— 

“I know it, Mr. Bradley, and I am sure not 
only that Clara loves you, but that she will 
make you @ good and a true wife. Tell me 
when I may congratulate you.”’ 

“And yourself— Barbara, are you quite 
happy ?” 

** Do I iook unhappy ?” she said, with an an- 
swering look as free and open as he deserved ; 
“do not trouble yourself for me, my friend, for 
I am certainly very far from being miserable.” 

He saw the clear-shining in her eyes, the 
kindly face, just touched with the enthusiasm 
of an unselfish act, and with a little sigh be- 
cause he could not make life what he would 
have it, but must take it as he found it, he 
turned silently away. Barbara’s words had a 
charm for him, nevertheless, and he found him- 
self oftener thinking of Clara, and of her quiet, 
womanly ways ; and when, the next winter, he 
met her again in the city, he acknowledged to 
himself that he knew but one woman who was 
her superior, and not one whom he loved any 
better. Clara was very glad and happy, and 
thanked Barbara in her heart for not taking 
him away from her. 

Barbara, too, was in the city, surrounded by 
her own little coterie of friends. Her father 
had died soon after her return home, and she 
was left, not only alone in the worid, but de- 
pendent on her own exertions for daily bread. 
It had seemed strange at first to live without 
some love in the world to lean on, but through 
her doubt and loneliness she had been led to 
look to a higher love, and to hold in her soul a 
higher 2=piration, and so a year more rolled 
by, and Barbara Greff had grown into a nobler 
self, a strong, tender, self-reliant woman ; happy 
in her toil, which, under the sun of hearty good 
health, was no longer a burden. If she had 
been a weaker woman, she might have regret- 
ted John Sandelance ; as it was, she felt no-de- 
sire to recall him, or to fill the place he had 
once held by another lover. 

When the October winds b-ought a breath of 
frost and chill to the air, Barbara had lost some 
of the bloom from her cheeks. To-night the 
frank, brown eyes drooped as if tired with the 
world’s vision, as if longing to look beyond her 
little day into a day in the blessed hereafter, 
which might, perchance, prove fairer and 
brighter; there was a slight frown on the 
broad, white brow, too, as if a breath of dis- 
satisfaction had blown through the windows of 
her soul ; yet for all the changed, painful look 
about her, she must still have cherished some 
hope that was bright, for she had placed a 
rose in her bosom, and a trailing stem of lilies 
in her hair, as if she wished to make herself 
fresh and fair as might be. She sat along time 





before the fire, making pictures in the coals, 
half dreaming, balf listening to the steady 
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plash of the rain without; suddenly the quiet 
on her face was broken up, and she lifted her 
head in an attitude of listening. Yes, it was 
the old familiar footstep, a trifle slower it might 
be, yet still the same, and her heart beat faster 
for a moment, and her cheek flushed, but it 
was only for a moment; before the door opened 
she had regained confidence in herself. 

She could never tell all he said to her as he 
stood there looking duwn into her eyes, and 
holding her hand. She knew at length that he 
was pleading for her love, promising to make 
for her a happy future, and, with it all, looking 
more like the ideal she had allowed him to re- 
present, than she would ever have believed 
possible. 

‘* You are the only woman in the world, dear 
Barby, whom I would make my wife ; and, ob, 
darling, I hope you have not quite cast me out 
of your heart.”’ 

“T bravely bear the pang to-day, 
And win to-morrow’s peace.” 

He remembered long afterward just the voice 
in which she said it; just the look in her eyes 
as she told him, finally, all the truth—how much 
she had loved him once, but how his own acts 
bad built up a wall between them that could not 
be shaken, much less broken down. When he 
would have pleaded with her she would not 
listen. 

‘No, John Sandelanee, you may not ask me 
to retrace the steps i have taken since that 
night the mist fell from my eyes. I was a sad- 
der woman for a while, yet my vision was clear. 
I may have been selfish then, for I would not 
share your love with another—but in conquer- 
ing that, I fought and conquered self—the giant 
that stands in our way to hurl us to destruc- 
tion. It cost me a pang, I admit, yet ‘to-mor- 
row,’ which then looked so far off, has become 
to-day, and I have won its peace.”’ 

“Then you love me no longer? All those 
pleasant days of the past must go for less than 
nothing ?”’ 

‘You willed it so, not I.” 

“Yet you”— 

“Yes. I accepted the decision ; and new it 
is not so difficult a matter as it once would 
have been to say ‘Good-by!’”’ 

It allended here. She held out her hand to 
the man who stood before her, eager to regain 
the place he had lost, for he felt that no other 
woman could ever be to him just what Barbara 
Greeff had been ; he looked at her a moment as 
if he could not bring himself to utter the fare- 
well of a lifetime; then bending low he kissed 
her hand, and went out from her door a sadder 
and perhaps a wiser man. 


He did not marry Narnie Grahame, how- 
ewer. A quiet, brown-eyed woman sits by his 
fireside, who attracts him by a nameless some- 
thing that reminds him of the Barby he loved 
and lost. I think it is the same spell of 





honesty and goodness which never fail to exert 
a certain infiuence with men of his cliaracter. 

Barbara, herself, has never married. She sits 
in her studio and indulges in bright and glow- 
ing fancies, which she skilfully transfers to 
canvas, and which hang upon the walls of 
many a happy home to-night. She is quite 
happy now. T::e old illusions are only memo- 
ries, seldom recognized and never bewailed, 
while the present holds for her a little cup of 
joy such as the angels brim over, and afar on 
the purple, twilighted hills of the future, she 
hears the faint sound of a song dear to every 
loving worker’s ears, “‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


—— ee 


BEAUTIFUL DAY. 
BEAUTIFUL day, with thy mantle of blue; 
With thy balmy breath, and thy crystalline dew; 
With thine opening light from the gates above ; 
Beautiful day, thou art welcome as love. 


Welcome as hope to the storm-driven soul, 
Clinging in faith, though the dark waters roll, 
Gemming earth’s pathways with radiance of light, 
From high courts of heaven where dweileth no night. 


Far through the ether I look to thy source ; 

Pierce through the clouds in my soul-seeing course ; 
I see the white throne, and the purple crown’d hills, 
The gem inlaid pavements, the clear gushing rilis. 


I hear the soft whirring of myriad wings; 

I list to the song that the archangel sings ; 

But the brilliant effulgence, the fulness of light, 
Hides the God-head of glory to mortal-bound sight. 


Those beautiful jewels that shine in each crown; 
Eternally flashing their radiance down ; 

The sapphires, the rubies, the diamonds of heaven, 
Are dark deeds of sin, by our Father forgiven. 


And thus through thy grandeur, oh, beautiful day! 

My soul plumes her wings, and goes soaring rway ; 

Bursts the dark bonds of night that have trammelled 
it long, 

And joys amid angels, in glory, and song. 

But, beautiful day, if thy light is withdrawn, 

Will I sink in my sorrow, unmindful of dawn? 

Will the dark waves of trouble engulf me onee 
more, 

And my frail barque of promise be drifted from 
shore? 


No, no; for the hand that withdraws thee awhile, 
Will restore thee again with glad beaming smile ; 
And the promise of faith in the tempest’s dark hour, 
Shall gleam like thy sunshine in glory and power. 


The cross and the crown are so closely allied, 

The sunshine and shadow, for aye side by side, 

That although through the darkness my poor barque 
be driven, 

I’ll trust to the anchorage promised in heaven. 

So I’ll joy in thy brightness, oh, beautiful day! 

And vreleome thy coming, and bask in thy ray; 

And if thou art dimmed by the tempest's loud roar, 

I will watch through the storm cloud to hail thee 
orce more, 





VIRTUE though in rags may challenge more 
than vice set off with all the trim of greatness. 
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FLOY’S JOURNEY, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


BY ALPHA. 

“*FLOoy, darling, I really dread the trip for 
you, and have half a mind to go with you after 
all,” said Grant Percy, as the engine gave its 
warning whistle. 

“Now, never mind, Grant, dear, I’ve only 
to look half as saucy as you say I am, and, 
presto! danger’s gone,” and the red lips were 
held up bravely for the brother’s kiss, though 
there was a suspicious trembling thereof. 
Again the engine whistled, the conductor 
shouted, ** All aboard,’ and Grant stepped off 
with many a regretful look towards the car 
which held his sister. 

The obliging conductor threw up the window, 
through which the breeze wandered tempt- 
ingly, and Floy looked around her. Most of 
the passengers had been aboard ail night, judg- 
ing from their looks, which were none of the 
brightest, she thought. Her lip curled with ill- 
concealed scorn as her eye fell upon a young 
lady opposite. She had evidently come from a 
distance ; but a rich lilac silk swept the dasty 
floor, and perched upon a coil of false hair was 
an exaggeration of a fashionable bonnet. 
“Miss Shoddy” she was immediately christ- 
ened by the merciless Floy, who then turned 
her attention elsewhere. Suddenly her face lit 
up with one of those rare smiles that made it 
beautiful. Upon a seat not far distant there 
was pillowed upon a heavy gray travelling 
shawl a beautiful boy of about three summers. 
One dimpled hand was thrown up over his 
head, and buried in the sunny brown curls, 
and the brown lashes fell upon the rosy cheeks, 
hiding eyes which she knew must be blue. One 
little foot. fell over the side of the seat, and 
tapped the floor with every jostle of the car. 
Now our friend Floy had a passionate love for 
children, and an innate perception of al their 
wants and needs, and, as she looked at this 
one, she knew he was not comfortable. How 
could he be, pillowed on that hot blanket 
shawl, with the glaring September sun shining 
fullin his face? And then his position. Casting 
a hasty glance around, she could see no one 
whom she thought could be his guardian. Miss 
Shoddy occupied the seat in front, and behind 
him sat a heavy looking Jew. To neither of 
these could he belong, she decided, and, ‘‘Good 
Samaritan” like, crossed over to his seat. Now 
the shawl was well smoothed while she held 
the brown head against her shoulder, and her 
dainty handkerchief spread over the spot where 
his head had rested.: Then she laid him 
gently down, and essayed to lower the blind, 
but in vain. But determined not to be foiled in 
her benevolent desigus, she took her last Har- 
per’s Weekly from her basket, and, placing it in 
the window so as to intercept the sun’s rays, 
spread her veil over his face, and returned to 





her seat. Ah! hapless Floy, not to have looked 
in the seat behind your own in your investiga- 
tions. As she reached it, she did look there by 
chance, and received a grateful glance from a 
pair of eyes so much like those of her protégé, 
devoid of their sleepiness, that a warm blush 
rose to her cheek, and grew deeper as she 
thought of the amusement it must have given 
the owner of said eyes to see her interest in 
the beautiful boy she now knew must be his 
charge. 

“‘ What sad, sad eyes,’’ thought Floy. “He 
mus: be awiduwer. That sad expression could 
arise from naught but a deep sorrow,” and her 
dark eyes filled with tears as she thought of 
the motherless boy. Ah, little Floy! Pre- 
sently stealing a shy glance over the way, she 
saw that the child had awakened, and the gen- 
tleman was at his side. She smiled when she 
saw how neatly the veil was folded, but the 
smile gave place to a blush when she remem- 
bered that her name in full was on her hand- 
kerchief, and saw that the blue eyes were taking 
notice of it. With a courteous bow they were 
returned, and Floy thought her romance over. 

The day wore on, luncheon and short naps 
varying the monotony. The usual number of 
newsdealers made their way through the car, 
and the ubiquitous “ice cream candy’’ boy 
made the air melodious with hiscry. At about 
eight o’clock that evening, just as Floy was 
composing herself for sleep, the train suddenly 
stopped, and the affable conductor entered the 
car and explained the cause. A long freight 
train had been thrown off the track before 
them. The debris was stiil upon the road, so 
they must walk perforce over a quarter of a 
mile to meet the train on the other side. To 
add to the discomfort of the accident, a heavy 
rain was now dashing against the windows. 
The conductor was already burdened with 
packages, besides having that helpless Miss 
Shoddy upon his arm ; so Floy, giving but one 
thought to the dubious prospect, drew her 
waterproof well around her and sallied forth. 
But as she reached the door of the car, she 
heard, ‘‘ Allow me to help you, Miss Percy !”’ in 
a quiet voice at her side, and in the light of the 


| brakesman’s lantern she saw the blue eyes 


smiling down at her, and her hand was quietly 
drawn within the gentleman’s arm, while with 
the other he held her protégé. The walk 
through the night rain was, of course, neither 
romantic nor pleasant, and but few words were 
spoken. When they reached the train, he pro- 
cured a comfortable seat for her, and then went 
to a sleeping car with his chargé, so she saw 
him no more that night. At seven next morn- 
ing Floy was in, her friend’s arms in the old 
school-girl fashion, and, as the Hudson carriage 
bore her away from the depét, she saw the 
“blue-eyed knight” of her adventure enter a 
stylish phzton, and drive rapidly away. ‘‘So 
he lives here,’’ she thought. 
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“Q Floy!”’ broke in her friend, and all 
thoughts of the stranger were lost in their 
** girl chatter,’”’ as Belle’s brother called it. 

Weeks flew by amid the gayeties of Belle 
Hudson’s city home, and gradyally all remem- 
brance of magnetic blue eyes faded out of 
Floy’s mind. Party, and opera, and theatre 
followed in rapid succession, but never was 
Floy too much engaged for the long weekly 
letter to her brother. The cup of flattery was 
placed often to the rosy lips, but she learned to 
value those airy nothings for what they are 
really worth, and was still unchanged in mind 
and hear%. 

“Who is this Mr. Clayton you speak so much 
of?” she asked of her friend’s brother, one 
morning, as they lingered over their coffee. 

“Why,” said Belle, before Stuart could an- 
swer, ‘‘according to Stuart, he is the man in the 
world, all goodness, ete., but’’— 

** Belle,”’ said her brother, with an annoyed 
air, ‘‘why will you speak so of my best friend ? 
Miss Floy, he is one of the noblest x1sen in the 
world. If Belle knew from what he had saved 
her brother, she would value him as highly’”’-— 

“Forgive me, Stuart, I understand,” said 
Belle, with tears in her eyes. And when she 
and Floy were alone, she told her of the time 
when Stuart Hudson’s life-boat seemed almost 
sinking beneath the waves of dissipation, and 
of all his student friends two only came to his 
rescue, and giving him a cordial helping hand 
placed him on his feet again, with the star of 
ambition to guide him. ‘Lonly learned to-day 
that it was Hugh Clayton who aided your bro- 
ther, Floy, in this work,” and Belle's voice 
trembled with emotion. 

And Floy lifted her heart in agrateful prayer 
for her noble brother. Bat why, with the men- 
tion of Hugh Clayton, came there to Floy a 
fleeting memory of tender blue eyes, and a 
thrilling manly voice ? 

But time flew on, and Christmas came with 
all its gayeties. It was the night before the 
festival that Floy, being at the theatre with her 
friends, suddenly grasped Belle’s hand. “ Belle, 
who is the gentleman in the box opposite— 
alone ?”’ was the low, hurried question. 

“Why,” said Belle, in the same tone, “ that 
is the identical Hugh Clayton, and’’— 

But Floy heard no more, for she had recog- 
nized in this gentleman her knight of the rail- 
road adventure, and saw that he knew her. 

**Floy, are you asleep?’ said Belle, impa- 
tiently, as the maiden addressed walked off 
the curbstone as they reached the street, there- 
by causing much discomfort tc their mutual 
escort. But they reached the carriage safely, 
and, if Floy were asleep, her dreams were 
strangely vivid and well-connected. 

On New Year’s Day Mr. Clayton’s card was 
handed to Miss Percy, and after that his visits 
were frequent until Floy went home, and soon 
after that, strangely enough, Mr. Clayton fol- 





lowed, and witii Grant’s hearty consent carried 
her to his Southern home as his bride. 

Of course Floy did not forget to inquire after 
her whilom protégé, and Hugh had answered : 
“ My little nephew is quite well, and delighted 
with his new home.” But ft was not until 
after they were married that she told him of 
her former supposition regarding the boy. 

“And, do you know, Floy,” he said, “I 
guessed it all the time? And when k‘s mo- 
ther, my sister, died, and I consented to bring 
him North to his grandmother, I thought the 
mistake would be made, but I never thought 
that Howard would win me a bride.” And, 
dear reader, we ’ll not remain any longer. 

Grant looks on benignantly from his writing 
desk, where lies a very suspicious looking mis- 
sive, addressed “‘ Miss Belle Hudson,” etc. If 
what rumor saith is true, Grant will soon have: 
a housekeeper in his sister’s place. And this 
is what came of Floy’s trip to New York. 





>> 


EARNEST LOVE. 
BY E. BLYN. 
Ox, tell me not that earnest love 
Is but a tinted haze 
Pervading life’s auroral ray, 
That fades, like morning mists, away, 
Before the light of manhood’s day ; 
It lights my path, my skies above, 
With an enduring blaze. 
It shines adown my future years, 
And gilds them all with hope; 
It stirs to thought my sluggish brain, 
My energieeg to daily strain 
That I renown and wealth may gain; 
It bids me not succumb to fears, 
Nor in despondence grope. 
If I shall bear from life’s hard field 
The laurels of renown, 
For which my darling oft hath prayed, 
For which I battle undismayed, 
At her dear feet they shall be laid, 
And all that love and toil can yield 
My darling’s life shall crown. 


—_——_——_.peg——_—__ — 


WoMAN was made out of the rib taken from 
the side of a man; not out of his head, to rule 
him, but out of his side, to be his equal ; under 
his arm, to be protected ; and near his heart, 
to be beloved.— Matthew Henry. 


MAN is the creature of interest and ambition. 
His pature leads him forth into the struggle and 
bustle of the world. Love is but the embel- 
lishment of his early life, or a song piped in the 
intervals of his acts. But a woman’s whole 
life is a history of the affections. The heart is 
her world: it is there her ambition strives for 
empire ; it is there her avarice seeks for hidden 
treasures. . She sends forth her sympathies on 
adventure, she embarks her whole soul in the 
traffic of affection; and, if shipwrecked, her 
case is hopeless, for it is a bankruptcy of the 
heart.— Washington Irving. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CAMEO PATTERN. 
(See Colored Plate, May number.) 

Materials.—Crochet cotton No, 12; one ounce of 
colored Berlin wool; twelve yards of mohair braid, 
about three-quarters of an inch wide; and needles 
Nos, 1 and 2}. The braid and wool should either 
match in color, or be a direct contrast. Or the braid 
may be dark green or mauve, and the wool a light 
shade of these new colors. 

THE CAMEO. 

ist Leaf. Commence with the cotton and No. 
2: needle, work 22 chain, turn, and down the 
chain miss 1, 2 plain, 2 treble, 3 long, 2 treble, 
2 plain, 2 single, leaving 8 chain for the stem ; 
and for 

THE FLOWER.—Make 16 chain, turn, miss 
the last 8 and work 1 single in the 8th stitch of 
the chain to form a round loop ; turn, so as to 
cross, and in the round loop work 1 plain. 

1st round. Make (5 chain and 1 plain in the 
round loop, 6 times) ; 1 single on the 1st plain 
stitch. 

2d. Turn the loops of the 1st round down 
under the thumb, put the needle in the round 
loop at the back, between the two Ist plain of 
the 1st round, and work 1 plain; then make 5 
chain, join to the Ist long stitch of the leaf; and 
on the 5 chain, miss 1, 1 plain, 2 treble which 
leaves 1 chain; make 1 chain and work 1 plain 
in the round loop, between the two next plain 
stitches of the 1st round, that is, at the back of 
the second loop of chain ; then * 6 chain, turn, 
and on these 6 chain, miss 2, 1 plain and 2 tre- 
ble ; then 1 chain and 1 plain in the round loop 
at the back of the next loop of chain ; repeat 
from * 3 times more, forming in all 5 divisions ; 
then on the 7 chain, work 3 plain and 4 single; 
and on the 8 chain, 2 single. 

2d Leaf. Make 6 chain, join to the last divi- 
sion of the flower ; 6 chair, turn, miss 1, 2 plain, 
3 treble ; and on the next 6 chain work 3 long, 
I treble, 1 plain, and 1 single ; then on the stem 
5 plain, 1 single. 

THE OVAL, Ist round. Make 6 chain, and up 
the stem and Ist leaf, miss 10, and work 1 long, 
6 chain, miss 5, 1 treble on the leaf—6 chain, 1 
plain at the point of the leaf, then (6 chain and 
1 plain on each of the 3 divisions of the flower) ; 
6 chain, 1 plain on the point of the 2d leaf—6 
chain, miss 5, 1 treble on the leaf; 6 chain, miss 
4, 1 treble; 6 chain, 1 single on the last stitch 
of the stem. Fasten off. 

2d. Use the wool and No. 1 needle, and com- 
mencing in one of the loops of 6 chain in the 1st 
round, work 1 plain in it; then * for the 1st 
point make 5 chain, and work 1 plain in the Ist 
stitch of these 5 chain, then 2 plain more in the 
same 6 chain as before ; for the 2d point make 
5 chain and 1 plain in the 1st stitch of these 5 





chain ; then miss 1 and work 2 plain in the next 
6chain. Repeat from * all round, when there 
will be 20 small points; end with i single on 
the ist stitch. Fasten off. 

3d. Use the cotton and needles as before, and 
commence in the point of the last round which 
is over the end of the stem, make 6 chain, and 
work 1 plain in each point; repeat all round. 

4th. Miss 1 and work 7 plain in each loop of 
the last round, so as to form 20 little scallops. 
Fasten off. 

THE SECOND CAMEO.—Repeat the whole of 
the direction of the first cameo to the last 7 
plain of the 4th round, then work 4 plain in 
the last loop, join to the centre of the 11th 
seallop in the 1st cameo, then 3 plain in the 
same loop, and 3 single on the 1st 3 plain of 
the round, join to the next scallop of the 1st 
cameo, 1 single, and fasten off. 

Repeat this cameo until sufficient are made 
for one stripe. 


THE JOINING PATTERN. 

1st row. Commence with the cotton, make 4 
chain. Take the left side of the first cameo, 
and join to the centre of the 6th scallop, couut- 
ing from where the two are attached; then 3 
ehain, 1 single in the Ist stitch of the 4 chain, 
which formsa small loop ; * make 8 chain, join 
to the 5th or next scallop to the right, miss 1 
and 1 single on the 8 chain ; 8 chain again, join 
to the 4th scallop, miss 1 and 1 single on the 8 
chain; then 10 chain, join to the 3d scallop; 3 
chain and 1 single in the 7th stitch of the 10 
chain ; then 17 chain, join to the 2d scallop; 7 
chain and 1 single in the 10th stitch of the 17 
chain ; then 10 chain, join to the 1st scallop; 9 
chain and 1 single in the 1st stitch of the 10 
chain; make 10 chain again, join to the Ist 
scallop of the next cameo ; 9 chain and 1 single 
in the 1st stitch of the 10 chain ; then 8 chain, 
join to the next scallop ; 7 chain and 1 single in 
the 1st stitch of the 8 chain ; then 13 chain, join 
to the next scallop ; 3 chain and 1 single in the 
10th stitch of the 13 chain ; repeat from *, end- 
ing with the small loop attached to the 6th 
scallop of the last cameo; then turn so as to 
work along the chain stitch. 

2d. For the dot make 5 chain and work 1 
single in the 1st stitch of these 5 chain ; then 3 
single on the last 5 chain of the Ist row ; then 
make a dot and 3 more single. Work the same 
on the other two loops of 6 chain, then on the 
9 chain make a dot and 3 single 3 times ; make 
a 10th dot; then 7 chain and 1 single in the 
third stitch of the 7 chain, to form the 11th dot; 
and on the next 9 chain work 3 single; then a 
dot and 3 single twice. Repeat from the com- 
mencement of the row. 
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For the right side, commence at the 6th scal- 
lop of the last camev, and repeat as before. 


THE WREATH. 

1st Leaf. With the eotton make 12 chain, turn, 
miss 2, 1 plain, 2 treble, 1 plain, and 1 single, 
leaving 5 chain for the centre stem. Repeat 
the leaf until sufficient is made for the stripe ; 
and for 

The leaves on the other side, Work 1 single 
more on the last 5 chain ; and for the leaf make 
7 chain, turn, miss 2, 1 plain, 2 treble, 1 plain, 
and 1 single ; then 4 single on the 4 chain of the 
stem. Repeat to the end. 

THE Dors.—Commence in the point of the 





loops on the braid, two on the insertion, three 
on the next braid, and one loop ov each scallop 
of the cameo. Repeat all round. 

2d. Make 5 chain, and work 3 treble in each 
loop of chain. Repeat all round. 

3d. Use the wool. Make 7 chain, and work 
1 plain on the centre of each 3 treble. Repeat, 
and fasten off. 





BED POCKET. 


Turis pocket is to hang on the wall at the 
side of the bed, to hold handkerchief, brush 
and comb, etc. It is composed of fine white 





ist leaf, make 6 chain, and work 1 single in the 
2d stitch of these 6 chain; 6 chain again, 1 
single in the 2d stitch; then 1 chain and 1 
single on the point of the next leaf; repeat to 
the end. Work the other side the same. 

THE BRAIpD.—Take a length of the braid, 
and with a needle and thread secure the ends 
by stitching them in a slanting direction, as in 
the engraving ; then commencing at the point 
of it, sew the dots of the insertion to the side of 
the braid, placing the tops of them a trifle over 
the braid and stitching them to it; then take 
another length of braid and attach the other 
side of the ingertion to it. The dots of the 
cameos are to be joined in the same manner. 

THE BORDER, Ist round. Use the cotton, and 
commence on the stripe of braid which forms 
one side of the antimacassar ; work a row of 7 
chain and 1 plain, putting the needle in the 
braid and using it for the foundation; the 
stitches should be three- xighths of an inch apart ; 
then along the end of the pattern work three 








muslin lined with pink and plaited, trimmed 
all around with a pink satin ribbon quilled. 
The pockets are trimmed tae same. A rosette 
of ribbon isin the centre 07 back, to which a 
hook is attached to fasten to wall. 


——__—~» + 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

THIS waste-paper basket consists of six parts 
of deal canvas pointed off at the top, each about 
thirteen inches long, six inchesand a fifth wide 
at the top, and four inches and two-fifths wide 
at the bottom. These parts are fastened on to 
a card-board centre, which is mounted upon a 
bamboo stand. The deal canvas consists of 
small pieces of deal fastened on to one another. 
The different parts of the basket are bound 
with ribbon and embroidered in gobelin stitch 
with purple wool. For each square row of the 
pattern insert the needle between the strips of 
deal. and work two stitches close to one another. 
Before beginning to work, always fasten the 
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Fig. 1. 





wool on to the thread which joins the strips of 
deal together; when the wool is to be carried 
from one place to the other, always fasten it in 
a straight line above the place where the needle 
is to be drawn out. The ornaments of the basket 


Fig. 3. 














consist of leaves or green wool of four shades, 
arranged into a garland ona strip of card-board 
an inch and four-fifths wide, covered with some 
material. Before working these leaves, trace 
the outlines of each leaf separately on stiff 
linen, and work them in satin stitch in the 








; manner seen in Fig. 2, which shows such a leaf 

full size. Each leaf is worked in several shades. 
Then cut the leaves out, fasten a piece of wire 
in the centre, which forms at the same time the 
veiniug and the stem; cover the stem with 
| green wool and the veining with overcast stitch, 
the side veinings of the leaf are also worked in 
overcast stitches, but not over wire. Fig. 3 
shows another kind of leaf full size. It is 
made of green or red-brown crape, taken seve- 
ral times double, which is worked round with 
buttonhole stitch round the edges, over wire ; 
the veinings are worked in coral stitch. These 
leaves are also suitable for bell-ropes or Van- 
dyke trimmings. 





= 
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* CIGAR ASH STAND. 


THIS curious little stand for containing cigar 
ashes is easy to make, and that with mate- 
rials easily procured. An oyster-shell is 
meant to hold the cigar ashes, and this shell 
is supported by two crawfish. The under part 
is formed of a round piece of black varnished 
| wood, measuring three inches across, and two- 
| fifths of an inch in thickness. A piece of Span- 
| ish bamboo three inches long is fastened into a 
hole in the centre of this wooden circle, and 
fastened at the top under the shell. At the 
bottom of the bamboo fasten long narrow green 
feathers, which imitate reeds. Two boiled 
crawfish (the meat being of course taken out), 
gummed together, and made yet brighter with 
vermilion and gum, are gummed on to the 
stand and oyster-shell from illustration. At 
the bottom of the tai! they are nailed upon the 
wooden circle. The head of a dried pike is 
| nailed on close to the crawfish ; the open mouth 
| of this fish is meant to hold the matches, and 
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for lighting these a small ribbed shell is also silk quilted cushion. This cushion is edged 
nailed on to the stand. The arrangement of | with a piece of wire covered with beads, and 
the whole can easily be copied from illustra- | ornamented with a tatted rosette. The other 
piece of card-board is covered on one 
side with black silk. The frame of the 
watch-stand consists of a piece of wire 





tion. In Paris, one sees some wondrous little 
articles made of lobster-shell—its bright color 
giving a glow and bestowing an effect quite 
astonishing to those who have not seen them. 


<>oae 
><> 





WATCH-STAND. 

Materials.—Dark red velvet, gold beads, card-board, 
wire. 

THIS watch-stand is made of card-board, 
dark red velvet, and gold beads. The top is 
ornamented with a silk cushion, covered with 
# tatted rosette. First make the bettom part 
of the stand in card-board. {+ is four inches 
and three-fifths long, and three inches and two- 
fifths wide, cut out in four scallops in the man- 
ner seen in illustration, and covered with velvet 
on the top Round the edge sew on a row of 
gold beads close to one another with overcast 
stitch, threading on three or four gold beads 
for every stitch, thus imitating a metal border. 
For the upper part of the watch-stand cut two 
pieces of card-board, each four inches long, two 
inches and four-fifths wide, and curve them in 
the manner seen in illustration. One of the 
pieces of card-board is covered on one side with 
velvet. Work a small bead rosette from illus- 
tration, and fasten it at the upper edge with a 


brass hook ; fasten likewise on this part a small | 








twelre inches long. Bend the six inches 
in the middle into a loop, which measures 
one inch and three-fifths across at the 
place where it is widest; both the ends 
of this piece of wire are bent into circles. Then 
take two pieces of wire, each thirteen inches 
and three-fifths long, wind them round the first 
piece of wire, binding them also into loops four- 
fifths of an inch long in the middle of the com- 
pleted loop ; one of these loops must be turned 
upwards, the other downwards, Fasten an- 
other piece of overspun wire five inches and 
three-fifths long underneath the large loop, at 
the place where the pieces of wire cross each 
other; the ends are likewise bent into loops, 
and must be placed opposite the first circles. 
The frame is then closely covered with gold 
beads, then fasten it from illustration on the 
watch-stand with the two short loops, bending 
them so as to give them a slanting shape. 
Lastly, fasten on the stand the part covered 
with the cushion, and cover the bottom part of 
the stand with black silk or glazed paper. 





-_—— 


PAPER FLOWERS. 
FULL-BLOWN MALLOWS ARRANGED AS A 
BOUQUET FOR A VASE. 
Maierials.—Colored and white tissue paper, several 
shades of water color paints, fine yellow sand, 

fiower wire, thick dissolved gum, pincers. 

F 1a. 1 represents a branch of mallow in re- 
duced size, vith graduated buds and flowers. 
About twelve such branches are requfred for a 
vase. Fig. 2 gives a flower in full size. Fora 
shaded flower, white tissue paper, covered 
with carmine, or any other coior suitable to the 
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flower, may be nsed. For the colored flowers, 
tissue paper of the proper color must be se- 
lected. 

Circles of paper of two sizes may be cut out 
for each flower. The flowers look more natural 
not cut too much of a size; these must be folded 
together from the middle to form a triangle, 
and then, having folded the flower part so that 
the paper is threefold, cut so that scallops are 
formed, Then take the under part of the tri- 
angle with the left hand between a piece of thin 
old linen, lay it with its contents upon a corner 
of a table, hold it firmly, and push with a 
twisting movement, pressing the ball of the 
right hand with great force over it several 
times, which gives the necessary folds for the 
circle of petals. Afterwards the a. of 


Vig. 3, 


159 


white tissue paper must be painted and dipped 
in clean water, and then laid upon the edge of 
a plate that the color may gradually run ; and, 
lastly, the separate circles of petals are laid out 
to dry. 

For the large flowers, the sizes for the circles 














Fig. 2. 
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of petals are placed in regular order; some- 
times, also, two of the smallest are first pushed 
on the wire stalk, and pressed on to it, which 
must have a pistil of wadding and colored 
sand (see Fig. 3). 

The smaller the corolla the fewer the number 
of petal circles; the smallest have no pistils. 
The bud represented in Fig. 4 is composed of 
wadding wetted with gum, and painted green ; 
the point is squeezed with the pincers cross- 
wise, according to Fig. 5. All the stalks have 
light green tissue paper twisted round them. 

The green leaves may be purchased at very 
little expense. 


oo 





INITIAL MEDALLION. 





SurTaR.eE for a pocket-handkerchief. These 
are worked partly in appliqué, partly in satin 
stitch. The open-work parts are worked in 
straight and slanting ladder stitches. 
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HAND MIRROR. 

Materials.—Thick card-board, brown velvet, goose 
feathers, white silk, a smal! mirror, etc. 

THIS mirror is very prettily ornamented ; 
the material used for the purpose is cheap and 
imitates ivory carving. It is made of the fea- 
thers of the wings of geese. The flowers and 
leaves are made of the fringe of the feathers ; 
the stems and the framework on the handle of 


Fig. 1. 





the mirror are made of the quills, Fig. 1. The 
shape of the mirror is made of thick card-board, 
over which a thin, flat, fork-shaped wooden 
frame is fastened so as to render the shape 
stronger. This frame is covered on the upper 
side with velvet, on the wrong side with glacé 
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silk. The velvet covering is edged outside and 
inside with chenille. The pattern is séwn on 
the velvet before fastening the latter on the 
frame. The mirror is fastened between the 
velvet and the card-board. For the pattern, 
cut off the fringy part a certain number of fea- 
thers, some of which must be shaved and some 
not. (Tbe feathers are shaved by holding them 
a few minutes in hot ashes, and then rubbing 


Fig. 2. 


them hard with some woollen material.) The 
feathers are then split and softened in warm 
water. Whilst they are softening they must 
be arranged in the shapes seen on illustrations, 
and bent accordingly. The separate leaves are 
then arranged from Fig. 2. The larger flowers 
are sewn on with silk thickly covered with 
wax ; they are fastened on acard-board founda- 
tion of corresponding shape. For the roses, 
take the leaves made with the feathers from 
which the fringe has not been shaved off; the 
leaves, buds, and small blossoms are made 
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separately with the other feathers. The stems 
of the leaves and buds are made of the upper 
part of the quills which have been split into 
narrow pieces. For the cores and stamens 
paste on a sufficient quantity of liquid gum, 
which must be scraped off with a knife. The 
framework on the handle of the mirror is made 
with the inner part of the feather, and sewn on 
in the mannez seen in illustration. 


——__~»-e 


LADY’S COMPANION IN SHAPE OF A 
PARASOL. 

THIS companion is in the shape of a parasol 

(see Fig. 1). The lower part of the parasol, 

which simulates the lining, and forms the bot- 


Fig. 1. 





tom of the case, is made of card-board, on to 
which the handle is fastened—on one side only, 
to the upper part of the parasol—and is but- 
toned on to it by means of an elastic loop. Cut 
first for the parasol eight similar parts of thick 
card-board, cover them on both sides with green 
silk, and sew them together with overcast 
stitches. Then cut eight similar parts of green 
watered silk, draw the pattern seen in illustra- 
tion on them. Then work the embroidering. 
The outer lines are formed of fine gold braid, 
sewn on with black silk ; the inner fine lines of 
green silk braid, sewn on with silk of the same 
color. Between the lines work point russe with 


| green purse silk. Then sew the watered silk 
| parts over those of card-board, carefully turn- 
| ing in the edges, and sewing them together 
| with overcast stitches. Sew on inside the 
parasol a small cushion (see Fig. 2), edge it 
with gold braid, and fasten strips of elastic 
over it. Fasten a small metal button in the 
middle of the embroidered part, and a similar 
one at the lower edge of the parasol, which 
fastens at the same time an elastic loop one 
inch and a quarter long. Then cut an eight- 
cornered piece of card-board, which must fit 


Fig. 2. 





exactly into the upper part of the parasol ; 
cover it on one side with green silk, so that it 
forms a border of one-fifth of an inch on the 
other side. On the side covered with silk sew 
on a ribbon four-fifths of an inch wide, stitched 








== 
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across at different intervals, into which the 
sewing implements are to be placed. Ther 
fasten at the edge of this part several pieces of 
wire about three inches and three-quarters 
long for the handle ; these are twisted and bent 
into a loop at bottom, and wound round with | 
dark brown beads. On the opposite side of | 
the same part fasten a piece of green ribbon 
four inches long and four-fifths of an inch wide ; 
it forms the hinge, and is stitched down at ihe 
other end on the lining of the upper part of the 
parasol. The lower part of the parasol is 
covered on the wrong side with green silk, sewn 
on in plaits. Then cut a long straight strip of 
green silk, eighteen inches long, two inches and 
two-fifths wide. Sew the ends together, and 
gather it on the green silk binding of the parasol. 


>< 





TATTING CASE, OPEN AND SHUT. 


THE case is made of pieces of card-board of 
the shape seen in illustration. The pieces are 





then covered with scarlet merino. After they 
are joined together, they are worked around the 
edge with black silk. The inside of case has 





pieces sewed on for the tatting implements. It 
is fastened when closed with a button and loop, 
worked around in fancy stitch in black silk. 





EMBROIDERED SCISSOR SHEATH. 


Materials.—Gray kid, gold thread, gold lace, card- 
board, white kid, gray sewing silk. 


cloth, watered silk, or velvet of any color pre- 
ferred. i osiead of embroidering with gold 
thread, purse silk of different colors may be 
chosen. The embroidery is worked in raised 
satin stitch and overcast. The cese is made of 
white card-board, which is covered outside 
with the embroidered material, and inside with 





| white kid; the different parts are sewn toge 
| ther with overcast stitch. On the outlines of 
the case sew on a gold lace, a silk cord, or some 
chenille. 





LETTER FOR MARKING. 





THIs scissor case can be made of gray kid, 
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Receipts, We. 


PRESERVES. 


Apple Jelly.—Select any rich juiced apple, such as 
golden pippin, Newtown pippin, or bellflower, wash 
and wipe them, removing the stems and any imper- 
fections of the skin. Allow one quart of water to 
one peck of apples, and cover the kettle tight. Be 
careful not to burn the fruit. When perfectly 
tender, pour them into a jelly-bag, without pressing, 
and let it drain into an earthen dish until the next 
morning. Measure the juice, and allow for every 
pint one pound of granulated sugar, place the syrup 
on the fire in a preserving kettle; as soon as it be- 
comes hot, stir in the sugar; when it is melted, the 
jelly is ready for the moulds. It must not boil. 
Apple jelly can receive any flavor desired of fruit or 
extracts. The most appropriate are lemon, quince, 
and bitter almond. 

Apple Marmalade.—Take either common or crab 
apples; after they are washed and wiped clean, 
steam them by placing a preserving kettle, over a 
boiler of hot water, with a very little water, not 
over a pint to a peck of apples; cover tight; when 
perfectly cooked, pass the fruit through a sieve. 
Weigh the pulp; to every pound allow one pound of 
granulated sugar. Boil the pulp until quite thick, 
then add the sugar. It must be cooked until stiff 
enough to mould, and stirred constantly to prevent 
burning. The common apple can be flavored, but 
the crab is better without. 

Currant Jelly.—Pick currants always for jam and 
jelly on a dry day, and before they are dead ripe; 
when very sweet and nice for table use, the gelatine 
has been converted by a process of nature into 
sugar. Ourrants must be scalded the same day they 
are picked, or they may not jelly; look them over, 
carefuliy removing all stems, and scald them over 
boiling water in an enamelled kettle, but do not 
tliow them to reach boiling heat, and pour them in 
the jelly-bag, without bruising, while hot; hang the 
bag over an earthen dish, and let them drip, without 
pressing, until the next morning. Then measure 
the juice, and allow eight and a half pounds of sugar 
to eight pints of the juice; put the juice in an 
enamelled kettle over a clear fire, remove all the 
scum that rises, and when boiling hot scatterin the 
sugar with one hand, and stir the jelly with the 
other ; let the jelly become nearly boiling hot, slip 
in the skimmer, shake it in the cold if it appears like 
setting, dish it immediately into small moulds, tum- 
blers, or jars. If the currants were in a right state, 
the jelly will set by the time the sugar dissolves, 
White currants do not make as pretty jelly as red, 
but equal parts of white and red make a beautiful 
jelly. Use only the best sugar for all jellies. Put 
over jelly, when cold, a tissue-paper wet in brandy, 
and cover the jars or moulds, with paper cut to fit 
and notched, wet with the white of eggs beaten stiff. 
The jelly-bag may be pressed, and a solid but cloudy 
jelly made from the juice obtained. It is as good 
for cakes and gravies as the other. 


Currant Jam.—Boil the currants gently one hour 
with the sugar, and put itin jars. This will be dark 
and very rich, it will not work, and can’ be used to 
advantage in large families. If boiled until very 
thick, it will keep years. If it candies, set the jar 
in boiling water until it heats through and dissolves 
the sugar. 


Raspberry Jelly.—Prepare the fruit as directed in 
currant jelly, and make the jelly as there directed. 








If raspberries are scarce, use one pint of currant 
juice to two of the raspberry, and the fiavor will be 
quite as pleasant. 

Raspberry or Blackberry Jam.—Boil the fruit after 
it is weighed until reduced one-third, then add as 
many pounds of sugar as there was fruit, stir in the 
sugar gradually, and as soon as it melts and becomes 
boiling hot, put it in small bottles with large corks 
while boiling hot, cork immediately and seal care- 
fully. If the bottles are put ‘n cold water, and 
heated to boiling heat, and drained over heat, and 
filled while hot, they will not break with the jam; 
but if cold when the preserve is put in the bottles, 
they may crack. 

Strawberry Jam.—Boil the strawberries until re- 
duced to paste; have ready as many pounds of the 
best sugar as there was fruit before boiling; add the 
sugar, stirring constantly until the jam is reduced 
to a stiff paste; pack it in jars while hot, and cover 
with paper wet with egg. (See currant jelly.) 

Raspberry Syrup.—One pint of juice, two pounds of 
sugar. Choose the fruit, either red or white,.mash 

t in a pan, and put it in a warm place for two or 
three days, or until the fermentation has commenced. 
Ali mucilaginous fruits require this, or the syrup 
would jelly after it is bottled. Filter the juice 
through a flannel bag, add the sugar in powder, and 
stir it until*dissolved; take it off, let it get cold, 
take off the scum, and bottle it. The addition of a 
few tablespoonfuls of a good fruit syrup to a glass 
of iced water or soda water produces a refreshing 
summer beverage. 

Morello Cherry Syrup.—Take the stones out of the 
cherries, mash them, and press out the juice in an 
earthen pan; let it stand in a cool place for two 
days, then filter; add two pounds of sugar to one 
pint of juice, stir it well on the fire, and give it one 
or two boils. 

Mulberry Syrup.—One pint of juice, one pound and 
three-quarters of sugar. Press out the juice, and 
finish as cherry syrup, 

Gooseberry Sprup.—One pint of juice, one pound 
and three-quarters of sugar. To twelve pounds of 
ripe gooseberries add two pounds of cherries without 
stones, squeeze out the juice, and finish as others. 

Ginger Beer Powders.—Powdered white sugar two 
drachms, powdered ginger five grains, carbonate of 
soda twenty-six grains; mix, and wrap in blue 
paper; tartaric acid thirty grains; wrap in white 
paper. For use dissolve each separately in half a 
glass of water, mix, and drink while effervescing. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Lamb’s Kidneys. —Cut your kidneys lengthwise, 
but not through, put four or five on a skewer, lay 
them on a gridiron over clear, lively coals, pouring 
the red gravy into a bow! « ch time they are turned; 
five minutes on the gridiron will do. Take them up, 
cut them in pieces, put them into a pan with the 
gTavy you have saved, a large lump of butter, with 
pepper, salt, a pinch of flour, glass of Madeira; fry 
the whole for two minutes, and serve very hot. 

Beefsteak and Oyster Pie.—Cut three pounds of fillet 
of beef or rump steaks into large scallops, fry them 
quickly over a very brisk fire so as to brown them 
before they are half done; then place them on the 
bottom of the dish, leaving the centre open in two 
successive layers; fill the centre with four dozen 
oysters, previously parboiled and bearded, season 
with pepper and salt, and pour the following prepa- 
ration over the whole. When the scallops of beef 
have been fried in sauce or frying-pan, pour nearly 
all the grease out, and shake a tablespoonful of flour 
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into it; stir this over the fire for one minute, and 
then add a pint of good gravy or broth, two table- 
spoonfuls of mushroom catsup, and the liquor of the 
oysters; stir the whole over the fire, and keep it 
boiling for a quarterofan hour. Half an hour after 
this sauce has been poured into the pie, cover it with 
puff-paste in the usual way, bake it for an hour and 
a half, and serve. 

Beef Sanders.--Mince cold beef small with onions, 
add pepper and salt and a little gravy; put intoa 
pie-dish until about three par‘s full, Then iil! up 
with mashed potatoes. Bake in an oven or before 
the fire until done a light brown. Mutton may be 
cooked in the same way. 

To Boil Broccoli.—Cut off the stalks and outside 
leaves, letting only enough remain to make them 
look well, and to keep the flower compact. Put 
them into hot water, and let them boil gently until 
the flower is quite tender—not long enough for them 
to break. The rule of cooking them until the stalk 
is soft holds good only when they are fresh cut, and 
then only if they have been quickly grown, other- 
wise the flower breaks before the harder stalk be- 
comes tender. If fresh, they take about a quarter 
of an hour; but if they are not quite fresh, or have 
been rather long growing, they take longer. Drain 
them, and put them to keep hot until the moment 
of serving. Send melted butter to table with them. 


Shoulder of Mutton.—A shoulder of mutton weigh- 
ing about six pounds requires one hour and a half 
to roast; if stuffed, a quarter of an hour longer. 
Before cooking it, take out the bone, and fill the 
space with a dressing of bread-crms, pepper, salt, 
parsley, sweet marjoram, one egg, and a small piece 
of butter, mixed together. 

A Nice Stew.—Take five or six mutton chops, same 
quantity of beef in thick pieces, same quantity of 
veal and pork, six or eight good potatoes, peeled 
and divided in four, half a pound of onions, a 
spoonful of white pepper, abaut one and a half salt- 
spoonful of salt, a pint of good broth or gravy, flav- 
ored withcatsup. Coverall down closely, to prevent 
the escape of steam, and let the stewpan s.mmer 
very slowly for two hours. A slice or two of dressed 
ham is a great improvement; but the art is in sim- 
mering slowly as possible and never allowing the 
simmer to go off. To prevent burning, stir the stew 
with a spoon every quarter of an hour. 

Veal Sausages.—Chop equal quantities of lean veal 
and fat bacon, a handful of sage, a little salt, pepper, 
and a few anchovies. Beat all in a mortar; and 
when used, roll and fry it; serve with fried sippets 
or on stewed vegetables. 

Pig's Head Baked.— Let it be divided and thoroughly 
cleaned; take out the brains, trim the snout and 
ears, bake it an hour and a half: wash the brains 
thoroughly, blanch them, beat them up with an egg, 
pepper and salt, and some finely-chopped or ponnded 
sage,and a small piece of butter; fry them, orbrown 
them before the fire; serve with the head. 

Pig’s Head Boiled.—This is a more profitable dish, 
though not so pleasant to the palate. It should first 
be salted which is usually done by the pork butcher. 
It should be boiled an hour and a quarter; it must 
be boiled gently, or the meat will be hard; serve 
with vegetables. 

Science of Soup Making.—In boiling meat for soup, 
cold water should be used at first, so as to extract as 
much of the nutritive juices as possible, and the heat 
be raised gradually. But if the meat be wanted in a 
boiled state for itself, and not for its soup, then it 
should be plunged at once into boiling water, and 
kept boiling for a few minutes, so that all the outer 





albumen may be coagulated, in order to imprison the 
sapid and nutritive juices; then cold water should 
be added till the temperature is reduced to 160°, at 
which it should be kept till the cooking is com- 
pleted, beeause that heat is necessary for the coagu- 
lation of the coloring matter of the blood. In all 
cases, no more heat than is sufficient should be em- 
ployed in cooking. Thus, in making soup, all the 
fire in the world will not make the water hotter 
than its boiling temperature, at which point it can 
be retained by a very moderate expenditure of fuel. 
Violent ebullition, such as we see cooks often prac- 
tise, while it does no good, does much harm, not 
only by wasting coal, but also by carrying off in the 
steam much of the aromatic and volatile ingredients 
of the food. 

Poultry Salad.—Take a cold roast fowl and cut it 
up. Put it into adeep dish or salad bowl; mingle it 
with bits of the hearts of lettuce. Add hard eggs, 
anchovies cut in strips, gcherkins, and herbs. Vine- 
gar and other sauce may be added after it comes to 
table. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Almond Cake.—One pound of sifted white sugar, 
half a pound of sifted flour, thirteen eggs, beaten 
separately; beat the whites of the eggs with the 
sugar, four ounces of sweet almonds, two of bitter 
almonds, or six ounces of sweet almonds; take out 
two ounces and saturate well with extract of al- 
monds; add part of the flour with the yelks of the 
eggs; part of the almonds should be pulverized fine, 

Good Waffles.—A pint of new milk, the yelks of 
four beaten eggs, stirred in the milk, and afterwards 
the whites, a quarter of a pound of butter, melted 
and stirred in, # little salt, one teaspoonful of soda, 
dissolved in the milk and strained, nearly all the 
flour, one pint of sour cream, and sufficient flour to 
make the batter as stiff as pound cake. Serve as 
soon as baked. Grease the irons with sweet butter. 
Serve with pulverized loaf-sugar and strong cinna- 
mon, ground and sifted. 

An Excellent Lemon Pudding.—Beat the yelks of 
four eggs; add four ounces of white sugar, the rind 
of a lemon being rubbed with some lumps of it to 
take the essence ; then peel, and beat it in a mortar 
with the juice of a lemon, mix all with four ounces 
or five ounces of butter warmed. Put a crust intos 
shallow dish, nick the edges, and put the above into 
it. When served, turn the pudding oft of the dish. 

Macaroons.—Blanche four ounces of almonds, and 
pound with four spoonfuls of orange-flower water; 
whisk the whites of four eggs to a froth, then mix 
it and a pound of sugar, sifted, with the almonds to 
a paste, and, laying a sheet of wafer-paper on a tin, 
put it on in different little cakes the shape of maca- 
roons. 

Caledonian Cream.—Two ounces of raspberry jam 
or jelly, two ounces of red currant jelly, two ounces 
of sifted loaf-sugar, the whites of two eggs put into 
a bowl and beaten with a spoon for three-quarters 
of an hour. This makes a very pretty cream, and 
is good and eronomical. 

Dishes with White of Egg.—Meringues.—After best- 
ing the whites of five eggs to a strong froth, add a 
tablespoonfifi and a half of sifted loaf-sugar, and mix 
it in by degrees. Flour or sugar some paper, and 
drop the mixture on it about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, or turn it out of a spoon; put it in the oven for 
twenty minutes. When cold, scrape out any of the 
froth remaining moist inside, and fill them either 
with flavored cream or jam, They should be baked 
in a slow even; and, if not sent to table at once, it 
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is better to put them in the oven again for five min- 
utes before serving, to raise them. 

Spanish Cream.—-Two tablespoonfuls of ground 
rice, the peel of a large lemon, grated, the yelks of 
two eggs, one pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
pounded sugar, ‘one ounce of sweet almonds, one 
ounce of preserved orange or citron. Beat the eggs 
well first, and, after mixing all the ingredients, ex- 
cept the almonds and preserved orange or citron, put 
them into a stewpan, and set it on a vary slow fire, 
stirring the mixture one way until it becomes thicker 
than custard, Then pour it into a glass dish, and 
ornament it with the almonds and citron cut into 
strips and slices. The almonds must, of course, be 
blanched before they are placed on the cream. 


Steamed Bread and Butter Pudding.—Lay your bread 
and butter in a pudding basin, with layers of fruit 
jam between; add a custard as for a baked pudding, 
and then steam it. When served, pour a custard 
over it, 

Fortunatus Pudding.—Two eggs and their weight 
in butter and loaf-sugar; melt the butter a little, 
and beat well together. Line the dish with puff 
paste, and lay some fruit jam upon it. Pour the 
batter in, and bake a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes. 

THE TEPID-BATH. 

On immersing the body in a tepid-bath, which 
takes its range from 85 to 90 degrees, no striking 
sensation either of heat or cold is felt. Buta person 
much chilled will on entering the tepid-bath feel the 
water warm, while another, who has been heated by 
exercise, will find it insensibly cold. 

The tepid-bath is attended with several advan- 
tages; the surface of the skin is by it freed from 
that scaly matter, which always collects more or 
less on the healthiest person; the pores of the skin 
thus being free, the natural perspiration is promoted, 
the limbs are rendered supple, and any stiffness, 
which may have been produced by exertion or 
fatigue, is removed. Such immersion has been 
found to allay thirst, a proof that a quantity of 
water is absorbed, and enters the body through the 
exin. 

The tepid-bath seems the best adapted to the pur- 
poses of cleanliness and healthy exercise. To deli- 
cate females and young children, it is of primary 
importance. Nothing can be more absurd than the 
common practice of mothers and nurses in washing 
children, no matter how sickly or unwell, with cold 
water, under the idea of bracing the constitution ; 
whereas the use of tepid water alone is not only the 
most agreeable, but the most proper fluid to excite 
the energies of the system in young children. 

Affusion with tepid water has generally the same 
result, except, that if the body continue exposed to 
the air after the affusion, a sensation of cold is pro- 
duced, which ought to be avoided by wiping dry the 
upper part of the body whilst the lower extremities 
are still covered with water. 

There can be little doubt that human existence, by 
tepid bathing, temperance, and proper exercise, may 
be made more agreeable and also be prolonged. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

Strawberry Short Cake.—Make your crust the same 
a8 you would your biscuit, have it about half an 
inch thick. When baked, split open and butter; put 
on a layer of berries and crust alternately, Some 
persons mash the berries; but I prefer stemming and 
sugaring an hour or so previous to using, so they 
will become juicy. This is excellent. 


Currant Caisup.—Four pounds of currants, three 
of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, two of 
cloves, allspice, and mustard, if you like; the spices 
to be ground fine, and the currants to be mashed ; 
add one teacupful of good vinegar. Boil over a slow 
fire two hours, 

To Kill Roaches.—Equal parts of camphor and car- 
bolic acid. Dissolve the camphor in the carbolic 
acid, which should be in a bottle kept corked. When 
used, spread it where the roaches resort. Use a 
brush to spread it. 

To Destroy Bed Bugs.—To four parts of white of 
egg use one part of quicksilver. Rub the whole well 
together. Spread it on with a brush. 

Sponge Cake.—Three eggs, beaten separately, one 
cup of sifted tlour, one teaspoonful of cream of tar- 
tar, half a teaspoonful of soda. 

Crullers.—Four tablespoonfuls of powdered white 
sugar, one anda half tablespoonful of lard, one table- 
spoonful of butter, three eggs, beaten separately, 
half a cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of soda, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, a little more 
heaping than the soda; when fried, roll in white 
sugar; use fresh lard to fry them. These receipts 
have all been tested and proved good. 

Milk Scones.—Boil two pints of milk ; when boiling 
take off the fire, and stir into the pan sufficient flour 
to make it into a thick paste, add a little salt, roll 
out on a baking-board very thin, cut into small 
rounds like biscuits, and bake on a hot girdle fortwo 
or three minutes. They should be put at once into 
a warm napkin and sent to table very hot. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Grubs in Vegetables.—The plan is to trim the vege- 
tables, and lay them in lukewarm water, into which 
a handful of salt has been thrown. Let them re- 
main for half an hour, and place them in cold salt 
and water for another half hour. The tepid salt and 
water draws out any living thing that may have 
penetrated the interstices of the vegetable, and the 
cold salt and water renders the leaves or flower of 
the vegetable crisp and fresh again as though fresh 
cut. If properly boiled, vegetables will be green 
enough without any addition of soda, pearlash, or 
other substances, which ignorant cooks are in the 
habit of using in order to counteract the appearance 
(for the other effects cannot be corrected) of bad 
cooking. The fault generally lies in allowing vege- 
tables to remain waiting to be served after they are 
ready for table; but they should be put down in the 
boiling water with a handful of salt, and only just 
time allowed to cook them thoroughly, for they 
should be sent to table directly they are done. 

To Clean Cloth from Claret Staine.—Put it in boil- 
ing milk as soon as possible after the claret is spilt. 
The part of the cloth which is stained must not be 
put in water before it is dipped in the milk, or the 
stain will not come out. 

To Remove Paint and Varnish.—Varnish may be re- 
moved by rubbing with spirits of turpentine. Paint 
spots may be either softened by heat and seraped 
off, and rubbed with turpentine; or they may be dis- 
solred by caustic lye, made by boiling together two 
ounces of washing soda and the same amount of 
lime in half a pint of water. 

Walnut Stains.—Walnut stains on the fingers are 
usually removed with a little sherry. In general, 
walnut stains are removable by lemon juice. 
Removing Mildew from Linen.—Dip the linen in 
buttermilk, spread it out of doors; when dry, dip it 
again three or four times, and the mildew will dis- 
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Evitars’ Gable. 


MISS AUSTEN. 

In our April number we gave a sketch of the life 
of Miss Mitford from her recently-published letters. 
The appearance of a biography of Miss Austen gives 
us the same opportunity with regard to a woman 
still more gifted. We have not, however, the same 
redundancy of materials. Miss Mitford’s volumin- 
ous correspondence seems to include every event of 
her quiet life, and to express every thought of her 
mind. Miss Austen, on the contrary, wrote little; 
and while we feel thankful to her nephew for the 
affectionate pains and for the faultless taste which 
combine to make his book attractive, we close it 
with a feeling of disappointment that no more can 
be told of a woman whose writings wiil live so long 
as the language endures. 

Jane Austen was born in 1775 at the Rectory of 
Steventon, in Hampshire, and there spent the first 
twenty-five years of her life. She was one of a large 
family, whose mutual affection and congord are 
agreeably displayed to the reader in every detail of 
her life. She had five brothers and a sister; and it 
is worth noting how their professions and occupa- 
tions appear in her novels. Une was a ‘landed pro- 
prietor, another a clergymen like his father, two 
werd in the navy ; and her hcroes are usually selected 
from men of their calling. She does not seem to 
have had any serious love affair, though it seems 
hard to conceive that a woman so attractive should 
not have been warmly admired ; but she was the idol 
of her nephews and nieces, who went'to her in every 
emergency, and in whose presence, in the family 
sitting-room, she composed her novels. The quiet 
nerves and unruffied temper which enabled her to 
write amid such commotion indicate her character ; 
and the manner of her life, that of a country gentle- 
woman, who spent her days like her neighbors, in a 
placid round of indoor occupation and country visit- 
ing, exempt from great care and sorrow, and exempt 
also from the temptations of extreme wealth, fos- 
tered her natura! disposition. Her appearance was 
very attractive :-— 

“Her figure was rather tall and slender, her step 
light and frm, and her whole appearance expressive 
of health and animation. In complexion she was a 
clear brunette, with a rich color; she had full, round 
cheeks. With mouth and nose small and well formed 
pei hazel eyes, and. brown hair forming natural 

curls close round her face. She was fond of music, 
and had a sweet voice, both ia singing snd in con- 
versation; in her youth she had received some in- 
struction on the piano-forte. She read French with 
facility, and knew something of Italian. She was 
well acquainted with the old periodicals from the 
Spectator downwards. Her knowledge of Richard- 
son’s works was such as no one is likely again to ac- 

uire. Every circumstance narrated in ‘Sir Charles 

randison.’ all that was ever said or done in the 
cedar parlor, was familiar to her. Amongst her 
favorite writers, Johnson in prose, Crabbe in verse, 
and Cowper in both, stood high. 

“It was not, however, what she knew, but what 
she was, that distinguished her from others. I can- 
not better describe the fascination which she exer- 
cised over children than by quoting the words of one 
of her nieces :-— 

** As a very little girl, I was always creeping u 
to Aunt Jane, and following her whenever I could, 
in the house and out of it. Her first charm to chil- 
dren was great sweetness of manner. She seemed 
to love Phra) and you loved her in return. This was 
what I felt in my early days, before I was old enough 
to be amused by her cleverness. But soon came the 
delight of her playful talk. She could make every- 
thing amusing to a child. Then, as I got older, and 
cousins came to share the entertainment, she would 





tell us the most delightful stories, chiefly of Fairy- 
land, and her fairies all had characters of their own. 
The tale was invented, I am sure, at the moment, 
and was continued for two or three days, if occasion 
served,’” 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of 
Miss Austen’s books. Of their exquisite truth to 
human nature, of their delicate distinction of cha- 
racter and thorough knowledge of the course of or- 
dinary life, nothing remains to be said. Sir Walter 
Scott and Archbishop Whately called general atten- 
tion to their wonderful power, in words which have 
been too often quoted to be here repeated. “ Pride 
and Prejudice” was begun in 1796, when she was but 
twenty-one, “Sense and Sensibility” was written 
in 1797, and “* Northanger Abbey” in 1798. They re- 
mezined long in manuscript. The family removed 
twice to new homes, and for eight years she wrote 
nothing. From 1811 to 1816 she composed “ Mansfield 
Park,” “Emma,” and “ Persuasion.” As so much 
had been previously prepared, when once she began 
to publish her works came out in quick succession. 
“Sense and Sensibility’? was published in 1811, 
“Pride and Prejudice” at the beginning of 1813, 
“ Mansfield Park” in 1814, “‘ Emma” early in 1816, 
“ Northanger Abbey” and “‘ Persuasion” did not ap- 
pear till after her death in 1838. We may say of her 
novels, thet in them is to be found the reflection of 
her life. She wrote only of what she knew; and 
the result is that she left to the world scenes and 
characters familiar to all educated readers, which 
Time, that sweeps away the ephemeral rubbish of a 
thousand contemporary writers, leaves unimpaired 
in their freshness and charm. 


THOUGHTS ON ART. 

Ir is a common idea that the cultivation of the 
fine arts has a tendency to refine and elevate the 
character of a people. A very suggestive work, 
la‘ ely published, entitled “ Art Thoughts,” offers a 
variety of facts ard reasonings which leads to a very 
different conclusion.* The author, Mr. James J. 
Jarves, is well known in the provinces of art, both 
asa writer anda collector. His previous works on 
the subject have won a high reputation ; and he has 
succeeded, by many years of well directed exertion, 
in bringing together the finest collection of paint- 
ings of the old Italian masters which has been seen 
in this country ; a collection, indeed, which nothing 
else on this side of the Atlantic approaches in its 
peculiar style of exceJlence. In his latest work Mr, 
Jarves gives us, in a succinct form, the result of his 
experiences and observations, extending over a wide 
tield, not limited even to Europe and America, but 
furnishing some exceedingly curious and interesting 
information concerning the art and artists of China 
and Japan. In all that he writes, the spirit of an 
independent thinker, and of a zealous inquirer 
earnest for mental and moral culture, is apparent, 
compelling vespect even from those who may dissent 
from his opinions. 

There are two noteworthy conclusions to which 
Mr. Jarves’s work will lead his readers. One of 
these, briefly stated in his own words, is that “ art 
itself is neither good nor evil, but passively obeys 


* Art Thoughts: The Experiences and Observa- 
tions of an American Amateur in Europe. by 
james Jackson Jarves, author of “Art Hints,’ 
“ Art Studies,” “The Art Idea ;” hes og | Member 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, Florence, Italy, ete. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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the human will.” The other is not given expressly 
as the writer's own conclusion, but follows as an 
inference from a series of facts set forth as to the 
state of the arts in different nations, céntrasted 
with the moral condition of those nations. This 
conclusion, which will surprise many persons, may 
be stated in the following words: Among civilized 
nations, those by whom the fine arts have been 
lonzest, most zealously, and most generally culti- 
vated, are the most selfish, uncleanly, unmannerly, 
ignorant, and degraded; while those nations among 
whom these arts are least flourishing rank the high- 
eat in morals, manners, intelligence, and freedom. 

Italy for three thousand years, from the era of the 
Etruscans (of whose wonderful art remains Mr. Jar- 
ves gives a very graphic description), down to our 
days, has been the home of the fine arts, in all their 
splendid circle; painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, the drama, and all the varied products of taste 
and esthetic skill. Yetin true refinement and culti- 
vation the Italians are at the foot of the social scale 
among Christiaa nations. Four in five of the popu- 
lation are unable to read or write. Personal modesty 
and cleanliness are little regarded. ‘ If premiums had 
been offered for improvidence, untidiness, ingolence, 
and shiftlessness, the results scarcely could have 
been worse.” Among the lower classes women are 
regarded as mere laboriug animals; while by the 
higher orders they are often treated with insolence 
and rudeness. The aged, the helpless, and deformed 
are looked upon with dislike and contempt. ‘The 
brutality exercised on horses makes it painful to 
enter a public vehicle.” As to the coarseness pre- 
vailing among all classes, some of the instances 
given by the author would appear to Anglo-Saxon 
apprehensions almost incredible. 

Next below the Italians in art, and next above 
them in morals, are the Spaniards. To these suc- 
ceed the French, Still descending in one scale and 
ascending in the other, we come to the Germans; 
and from these we pass to the English, whose works 
of art are hardly recognized on the Continent as 
worthy to be included in public collections, while 
the English people themselves are, in personal 
habits, and public and private virtues, the patterns 
and civilizers of the other nations of Europe. “ An- 
glo-Saxons emigrate and travel more than other 
races. By these means they spread their notions 
and habits faster and farther than the rest of man- 
kind. Actually they have done the most to raise 
the standard of the moral and physical well being, 
promote material comfort, and enlarge the he-zizon 
of political liberty, in fine, to diffuse civilization by 
individual example, of any people.” It is astonish- 
ing to observe “‘how the presence of the English 
race is felt wherever it settles, in ameliorating local 
discomforts, introducing sanitary innovations, and 
improving the common ideas of truth, charity, clean- 
liness, humanity to animals, and public decorum.” 
And if Americans are, as Mr. Jarves, himself a pat- 
riotic American, candidly confesses, below even the 
English in their cultivation of the fine arts, it is a 
satisfaction to know that in his opinion “a genuine 
American can teach Europe much that concerns 
popular education and individual development, 
which an Englishman has not yet grown up to.” 
Thus, as has been said, the lowest in the scale of art 
are the highest in the scale of social and public 
virtue, 

After all, there is nothing mysterious in this truth. 
Tt only shows that refinement and elevation of cha- 
tacter proceed from moral sources alone. Those 
nations that have attempted to make the influences 
of imagination and genius, which are the sources of 
art, supply the place of pure morality, informed by 
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knowledge and enforced by religion, are now exhi- 
biting to the world the sad consequences of their 
error. Art has its uses, and they are very import- 
ant, but among them is not to be ranked the creation 
of a high standard either of morals or manners, 
which is the office of the Christian virtues. Yet we 
should not fall into the opposite error of asceticism, 
and hold art itself responsible for the mistakes of 
its votaries. Its true province, that of diffusing the 
enjoyment which springs from the sense of beauty, 
is one which strikingly displays the beneficence of 
creative wisdom. But we must reserve for another 
occasion what is to be said on this point, which will 
probably be sufficient to satisfy the most ardent 
devotees of genius. Meanwhile, as w> think our 
readers will be pleased to have a specimen of Mr. 
Jarves’s powers of description, we give his account 
of the only existing example of Grecian easel-paint- 
ing :— 

“Itis oo ten not only initself, but as affording 
a new evidence of the suggestive truth that while 
the world, in two thousand years, has advanced so 
greatly in morals and science, it has stood still, if 
not actually retrograded, in the fine arts. It was,” 
as he remarks, “a mooted question whether the pic- 
torial art of the Greeks was on a par with their 
sculpture. This question has been settled in the 
affirmative by the discovery of the remarkable paint- 
ing known as the ‘Muse of Uortona;’ a name de- 
rived from its subject and from the ancient Italian 
city in whose guardianship it is preserved. The 
picture was found in the last century by a peasant 
in the earth of his farm. After sundry adventures 
it came into the hands of a person who understood 
its vaiue, and presented it to the museum of Cor- 
tona, on condition that it should never be allowed 
to leave that city. 

“The *‘ Muse,’” says Mr. Jarves, “is one of those 
rare surprises which make the mind realize the 
meaning of the poet's ‘joy forever.’ Itis keptina 
little cabinet in the museum. When this is opened 
the sight transports the visitor back to the best 
period of Grecian art. He sees the head and bust of 
a@ young girl, one-third life-size, painted in a wax 
medium on a fragment of slate. There are sundry 
abrasions, and some loss of shadow and gradation of 
tints, but these injuries are slight. Indeed, com- 
pared with most paintings of the best Italian period, 

t is so sound as to offer an argument in favor of the 
vehicles used and the substance on which it is paint- 
ed. At first glance its statuesque projection is very 
remarkable. Evidently it was painted oy pne trained 
to the practice of Zeuxis, of modelling his figures in 
terra-cotta before painting them. No modern paint- 
ing that I have seen on similar material gives other 
effect than a flat and reflecting surface. This is sur- 
rounded by atmosphere, The eye reposes on a trans- 
parent, harmonious, grayish purple ether, in the 
midst of which stands a low-browed girl, just bloomed 
into womanhood, not idealized into monotonous 
regularity.of outline, but with the freshness, variety, 
and flexibility of modelling united into an expres- 
sive whole, such as is seen only in the finest living 
examples, 

“Masses of golden brown hair fall over the shoul- 
ders and stray in delicate lines to the front, inter- 
mingling on the brow with a laurel wreath. The 
right bosom, of virgin form and tint, is exposed. A 
transparent drapery heightens the effect of the soft 
carnation of the left shoulder and the delicate flesh 
of the other bosom, whose sweet beauty it modestly 
veils. Drooping eyes give a vestal look to features 
the intelligence of which corresponds to their come- 
liness. It seems spiritually super-sensuous; what 
the Venus di Milo must have been in early girlhood, 
with the possibilities of the goddess mother nascent 
in her; in fine, a handsome, healthful child of earth, 
whose pure instincts are as yet untested by worldly 
life, leaving the beholder in rapt admiration of the- 
lovely being before him, while undetermined as to 
her destiny. She might become a Sappho, an Aspa- 
sia, cr a Cornelia; no matter which. There she 
stands, more like life than any female figure I can 
recall of the ‘old masters’ or of recent painters. In 

me technical details the best of them may have 

one some things superior to points of execution in 
this picture. But the ‘Muse’ combines that perfect 
adaptation of color with form which best expresses 
the complete science and inspiration of art. 
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THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


Tue New Year was signalized by the appearance 
of two works from the best living poets of our lan- 
guage—Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Morris. “The Holy 
Grail” has been noticed in our pages; we now have 
before us the Third Part of “ The Earthly Paradise.” 
We need not remind our readers how great was the 
impression made by the first instalment of this work, 
or how quickly the lovers of poetry recognized that in 
the new teller of tales a second Chaucer was among 
us. The stories contained in this volume are, with 
perhaps two exceptions, among the author’s best. 
Greek tales and Northern legends are mingled in 
exquisite variety ; and though Mr. Morris lingers 
with a loving hand on the details both of scenery 
and of action, there are few who will not thank him 
for prolonging the spell. We think upon the whole 
that we like “The Land East of the Sun” best of 
all; but “‘The Lovers of Gudrun” is too sweet and 
powerful to pass without especial mention. We 
will give a single extract—our space forbids us to 
dilate—and add our voice to the thousand acknow- 
ledgments of Mr. Morris’ beauty and genius. Paris, 
dying of his wound, is brought back to the forest 
where AZnone dwells. She could cure him if he 
would love her; but even in death he is faithful to 
Helen :— 

“Oh, strange that he must die 

Now, when so clear a vision had come o’er 

His failing heart, and keenest memory 


Had shown him all his changing life passed by, 
And what he was, and what he might have been! 


“ Yea, then were ali things laid within the scale, 

Pleasure and lust, love and desire of fame, 
Kindness, and hope, and folly—al! the tale 

Told in a moment, as across him came 

That sudden flash, bright az the lightning flame, 
Showing the wanderer on the waste how he ™ 
Had gone astray ’mid dark and misery. 

Zo * 7 * 7 * . * * 
He knew * * * that all those years with plea- 
sure rife 
Should be a tale ’mid Helen’s coming life, 
And she and ail the world should go its ways 
’Midst other troubles, other happy days. 
And yet how was it with him? As if death 
Strove yet with struggling life and love in vain, 
He raised himself: * * * 
“ And as a man who in a failing fight 

For a last onset gathers suddenly 
All soul and ay he faced the summer light, 
And from his tips roke forth a mighty cry 

Of ‘Helen, Helen, Helen !’ yet the sky 

Changed not above his cast-back golden head, 
And merry was the world though he was dead.”” 


Thus we are taught that over the “ Earthly Para- 
dise” of Pagan theology, a dark cloud of lost hopes 
may gather as death draws near, What sharp agony 
of despair must the human heart have borne—an 
agony of angiish that even now described makes 
the Christian reader weep—when its grief can thus 
be heard in the pitiful cry of the dying Paris! 





NOTES AND NOTICES, 


VassarR CoLLece.—Our readers will remember an 
article upon “The Two Educations” in the April 
number of the book, in which the course of study at 
Vassar College was severely criticized. There will 
appear next month in our pages a reply to the 
article, written to defend the curriculum of that 
institution, 

VALEDICTORY AppREs8,* by Ann Preston, M. D. 
We cannot, in our briet notice, dwell on the interest 





* To the Graduating Class of the Women’s Medical 
Co'lege of mesg, | Shae at the Eighteenth Annual 
Commencement, March 12th, 1870, 





of the commencement, nor give even a summary of 
the successful progress of the College. We aim only 
to show the real character of the institution as dis. 
played in the sentiments of the Lady Professor who 
so modestly yet eloquently set forth its aims and its 
merits. 


Parting Words.—We have watched your progress 
in study with interest and with pride; our hopes 
and sympathies go with you into the future, and we 
feel your welfare and success, henceforth, linked 
with our own. There are ere f to-day who look 
upon you with something, indeed, of sympathy, but 
with more of pity, believing that you have chosen a 
hard pathway, and that care and sorrow above the 
common measure must fall to your lot. We do not 
share in this feeling. If the care and anxiety be 
eee the compensations are yet ater; if the toil 

heavy, we believe, with Ruskin: “That when. 
ever the arts and labors of life are fulfilled in this 
spirit of striving against misrule, and doing whatever 
we have to do honorably and perfectly, they invari- 
ably bring happiness, as much as seems possible to 
the nature of man.” 

What the world pezds is truth; what the medical 
world needs is more of that nice, conscientious ob- 
servation ard investigation by which it may be 
elicited. In the stirring words of Professor Good- 
sir: “* Let us have God’s truth in the measurements 
—God’gfruth in oyery thing” Loose observations, 
unsupported hypotheses, blind adherence to authori- 
ties, suffice no longer; here, also, 


“They must upward still and onward who would 
keep abreast of truth.” 


Suffering Woman.—At present, nervous maladies, 
womanhood enfeebled and diseased, are the fashion 
of society ; and perhaps the most frequent question 
that you will have to answer practically will 
“What can be done for our suffering women 
There is a deep conviction that these headaches, 
neuralgias, and weak backs, are neither neceseary 
nor destined to be the permanent condition of we- 
manhood; and ladies, the philanthropist and the 
scientific, who are looking the remedy, look hops- 
fully to the results of your knowledge and expeii- 
ence in their bearing upon this point. 

Some morbid Michelet may speak of this feeble 
womanhood as the necessary result of advanced 
civilization, but it is very clear to us that it is nota 
high civilization, but the failure to reach it, to 
which this is due. The highest civilization will 
surely be in harmony with nature, with health, with 
the moral and Divine law. It will drive out follies 
as well as fevers; it will foster pure, quiet, simple 
tastes; and will find its models of beanty in form 
and drapery, not in the Mg od devices by which 
fashionable mantua-making distorts and burlesques 
human proportions, but in the grace and freedom of 
artistic Nature, and the corresponding fitness of 
clothing. 


Ladies as Physicians.—Ladies, society hails your 
advent into the field of medicine as among the 
heralds of this higher civilization—the civilization 
which is harmoniour with Ch-istianity—aad you 
will prescribe for those who seek your advice in the 
knightly spirit of your profession, with all tender- 
ness, but with all truth. Seorning make-believes 
and pretensions, with the authority of knowledge 
you willsay: “ These things if cannot do and realize 
he joy of health.” Nor will you speak in vain. 
When an evil is once fully seen and admitted, and 
its cause understood, the remedy will surely be 
devised, ; 

Whether giving advice to chronic invalids, or 
watching by the bed of pain and death, to whatever 
class of diseases and needs you may minister, you 
will share the life of “‘that common mass of hw 
manity which toils along the — ways of the 
world,” as none others do. You will be intrusted 
with secret sorrows, be initiated into the hidden 
springs of domestic life, and become, for the time, in 
interest and sympathy, a part of the families into 
which youenter, Your suggestions will be respected 
and Foe pent ny and your influence for good will be 

onl 


limi yb your own abilities, attainments, and 
characters. Hew full of wisdom and caowteeg? 
netrate household 


should those be who thus 
sanctities, and deal with the delicate machinery of 
life! how stainless in honor! how prudentin speech! 

There is one principle that covers all medical ae 
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well as general ethics. This is embodied in the 
Divine rule, “Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.” 


The Charge.—Go forth prudently, truthfully, trust- 
ing in the eternal strength of the ever-living God, 
content “to labor and to wait,” vee to accept 
toil and privation as well as ease and victory; and 
fear not but that a true and glorious success shall 
be yours—that this shall be to you the “‘ commence- 
ment” of a renewed life of enlarged activity, in 
which, amid cares and responsibilities, you shall 
often be led beside still waters, and lle down in 
green pastures, 

We have not space to give the portions we had 
wished from this matchless Address; we hope our 
readers will obtain a copy. It does honor to wo- 
manhood. 


MepicaL WoMEN tn GERMANY.— Women are to be 
admitted to the University of Vienna, 


Tue Order of Merit conferred upon Madame Ade- 
lina Patti by the Czar is described as ‘‘a medal, sur- 
rounded by thirty-four large solitaires, surmounted 
by the imperial crown in diamonds, and mounted by 
a magnificent diamond bracelet. The medal itself is 
of gold; on one side is the portrait of the Emperor, 
and on the other side are engraved the words, ‘ The 
Emperor of Russia, wishing to give M’dme Adelina 
Patti a proof of his high favor and of his ésteem for 
her incomparable talent, has conferred upon her the 
title of First Singer to the Court.’ 


Sea-BaTHInG.—People who are drowned while 
bathing in the sea are often those who are the best 
swimmers. Let any one be content to stand loin- 
deep in the water, taking the breakers as they come, 
and a sea-bath is as safe asa bath in one’s own apart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Carotrne Lez Hentz’s Novets.—Messrs. 
T. B. Peterscn & Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, have just issued an entire new, com- 
— and uniform edition of all the celebrated 
Novels written by Mrs. CaRoLine Lee HEnTz, in 
twelve large duodecimo volumes, They are printed 
on the finest paper, and bound in the most beautifui 
style, in Green Morocco cloth, with a new, full gilt 
back, and sold at the low price of $1 75 each in Mo- 
rocco cloth; or in paper cover, at $1 50 each, or a 
complete set of the twelve volumes, in Morocco 
cloth, will be sent to any one, to any place, free of 

ostage, or receipt of Twenty Dollars, by the pub- 
we ane The following are the names of the twelve 
volumes :— 


Linda; or, The Young Pilot of the Belle Creole. 

beta a complete Biography of Mrs. Caroline Lee 
entz. 

RobertGraham. A sequel to“ Linda; or, the Young 
Pilot of the Belle Creole.” 

Rena; or, The Snow Bird. A Tale of Real Life. 

Marcus Warland; or, The Long Moss Spring. 

Ernest Linwood; or, The Inner Life of the Author. 

Eoline; or, Magnolia Vale; or, The Heiress of Glen- 
more, 

The Planter’s Northern Bride; or, Scenes in Mrs. 
Hentz’s Childhood. 

Helen and Arthur; or, Miss Thusa’s Spinning Wheel. 

Courtship and Marriage ; or, The Joys and Sorrows 
of American Life. 

Love After Marriage ; and other Stories of the Heart. 

The Lost Daughter; and other Stories of the Heart. 

The Banished Son; and other Stories of the Heart. 


The above Books are for sale by all Booksellers, 
or copies of any or all of them will be sent, post- 
paid, to any one, to any place, on receipt of price of 
the ones wanted, by the publishers, T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. 





To Our CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are ac- 
cepted: “The West Window ”—* Contrasts”"—“ My 
Heart, my Heart is Away”—“ Ettie, aged Three”— 
“Faint Heart”—“ Why?’—“Sabbath Evening” — 
“To My Absent Husband”—* The Ocean Waif?— 
and “ Resurgam,” 

The following are declined: “ Virtues and Vices 


Deified by the Ancients”—** The Woman I Love”— 
“To My Angel Brother’’—and “What Flattery Did.’ 
Mrs. B. will please accept our thanks for receipts. 
“The False Lover.” No letter and no stamps, 
and of course not read. 
“Rough Paths,” by A. D. No letter, no stamps; 
MS. not read. 


~~ HEALTH DEPARTMENT. _ 


BY DR, OHARLES P, UHLE, 





| MANAGEMENT OF TEETHING CHILDREN. 

MorTuHeERrs generally look forward to the process of 
teething with many serious apprehensions. And 
well they may, for it is a period of more than or- 
dinary peril to their little ones. Statistics, embrac- 
ing the largest numbers, show us the alarming 
mortality among children at this season of life, and 
warrant us in regarding its completion as a fair 
subject for congratulation. 

A child in perfect health usually commences to cut 
its teeth about the fourth or fifth month. The first 
thing noticed is the greatly increased activity of the 
salivary glands, organs whose functions seem for 
some little time after birth to be wholly in abeyance. 
The mouth is constantly full of saliva, and the child 
continually drivelling; but no farther changes, to 
indicate the approach of the teeth to the surface, 
take place for many weeks, and it is generally near 
the end of the seventh month, or even later, before 
the teeth make their appearance. 

The two middle teeth of the lower jaw are usually 
the first to pierce the gum, next in order appear the 
two middle teeth of the upper jaw, then a tooth on 
either side of the middle teeth. The first four grinders 
next succeed, then the eye teeth, and lastly the four 
posterior grinders, making in all the number of 
twenty deciduous teeth. We must not, however, 
picture to ourselves the process as going on unin- 
terruptedly until completed—a mistake into which 
parents often fall, whose anxiety respecting their 
children is consequently excited by observing that, 
after several teeth have appeared in rapid succes- 
sion, dentition appeers to come to a stand still. 
Nature has so ordered it that the process of denti- 
tion, beginning at the seventh or eighth month, 
shall not be completed until:the twenty-fourth or 
thirtieth, and has doubtless done so in some measure 
with the view of diminishing: the risk of constitu- 
tional disturbance, which might be incurred, if the 
evolution of the teeth went on without a pause. 
Observation shows that, while the irruption of the 
lower middie teeth is generally complete in a week, 
an interval} of six weeks or more often takes place 
before the upper teeth make their appearance, A 
pause of three or four months now frequently occurs 
before we see the first molar teeth, or grinders as thev 
are called; another of equal length previous to the 
appearance of the canine or eye teeth; and then an- 
other, still longer, before the last molars are cut. 

Though a perfedgjy natural process, dentition is 
yet almost always attended with some degree of 
suffering. Many of us, no doubt, can remember 
feeling much pain when we cut our wisdom teeth, 
and children probaly experience the same kind of 
annoyance. This, however, is not always the case, 
for sometimes we discover that an infant has cut a 
tooth who had yet shown no sign of discomfort, nor 
any indication that dentition was confmencing, with 
the exception of an increased flow of saliva. More 
frequently, indeed, the mouth becomes hot, and the 
gums look tumid, tense, and shining, while the exact 





position of each tooth is marked for some time be- 
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fore its appearance by the prominence of the gum. 
This condition is usually attended with some degree 
of febrile disturbance, and apparently with consider- 
able suffering to the infant, for it is exceedingly fret- 
ful and peevish, and cries out occasionally as if i. 
pain, It fis under these trying circumstances, then, 
that our little aspirant to the duties and doings of 
adult life demands our most watchful care and at- 

«tention; for, by a few well-directed efforts, and a 
moderate display of common reason, many of the 
aches, and pains, and dangerous complications, may 
be avoided. And, first, in the way of proper manage- 
ment, a careful and judicious regulation of the diet 
is of first importance. Only the lightest and most 
digestible of fo? should be allowed, and that in 
quantities not tooverload the stomach. If the child 
is cutting its first teeth, the heat of the mouth often 
induces it to nurse too often in ordec to obtain the 
grateful relief of moisture. The mother should 
especially guard against this tendency, and allow it 
no more food than is really necessary for its wants. 
A little water, or barley-water, is very grateful, and 
may be freely given, If the child has been weaned, 
or is being brought up by the bottle, still greater 
care will be required, for it will often be found that 
it is no longer able to digest its ordinary food, which 
either is at once rejected by the stomach, or passes 
through the intestines undigested. Very thin arrow- 
root, made with water, with the addition of one- 
third milk, suits well in many such circumstances as 
this; or there may be substituted equal parts of 
milk and water, thickened by the addition of isin- 
glass, which answers an excellent purpose. If the 
bowels be disordered, some mild opiate should be 
administered to restrain their action, while the 
child may take during the day an infusion of slippery 
elm, flaxseed, or some mucilaginous substance, 
combined with a small portion of soda to counteract 
any acidity that may exist in the stomach or bowels. 
If the head is hot, and the child moans or cries out 
in its sleep, one of the most simple and effectual 
remedies consists in haif a teaspoonful of essence of 
peppermint added to one teacupful of water, with 
which the head is to be kept constantly moistened. 
Opiates under these circumstances should not be 
given, as they increase the flow of blood to the 
head, and check the action of the bowels, both of 
which should be avoided. 

The child should be carefully protected at all 
times from draughts cf air, either warm or cold, and 
should not be exposed to sudden extremes of tem- 
perature. The bedroom should be light, unless it 
hurts the eyes, and well ventilated. The clothing 
light and easy, the feet warm, the head cool. There 
are circumstances, too, in which the judicious use of 
the gum lancet may save the child a great deal of 
suifering. When a tooth is so nearly through that 
you feel sure it will burst the gum in a day or so, or 
when there are sudden convulsions or much con- 
stitutional disturbance, its use is certainly attended 
with a great degree of benefit. A physician, how- 
ever, had better be the judge of its requirements, 
and the “ perpetrator of the deed.” 

As regarc: the numerous nostrums and soothing 
syrups of the day, we cannot but express ourselves 
as seriously opposed to. It is not the use of these 
articles, either, but the abuse of them, which is the 
means of so much injury, for really there are in- 
stances in which their use is attended with decided 
benefit. But taking the entire matter as it is, with 
its advantages and its disadvantages, its benefits 
and its injuries, we pronounce it as our honest con- 
viction that it would be better, far better for the 
health and good of the people were such things 
unknown and unheard of. 





Viterarp Slotices. 


From Pererson & Brorners, Phi: :delphia :— 

LOST SIR MASSINJGBERD. A Romance of Real 
Life. By the author of “ Carlyon’s Year,” ete. This 
is the first novel of an author, several of whose sub- 
sequent productions have already become familiar 
to the American public. Its incidents are sensa- 
tional, its construction tolerably skilful, and alto- 
gether the Sook is a readabie one, although there is 
nothing specially original or striking about it. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs, 
Henry Wood. Mrs. Wood is one of the most de- 
servedly popular of English novelists. Her stories, 
usually more or less sensational, are yet always 
entirely unobjectionable in point of morality. 
**George Canterbury’s Will” is her latest work, and 
is quite equal to any of its predecessors. 

LOVE AFTER MARRIAGE; and Other Stories of 
the Heart. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

ERNEST LINWOUD; or, The Inaer Life of the 
Author. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

MARCUS WARLAND; or, The Long Moss Spring. 
By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

RENA; or, The Snow Bird. By Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz. 

THE LOST DAUGHTER; and Other Stories of 
the Heart. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Heutz. 

ROBERT GRAHAM, A Sequel to “ Linda.” By 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

We have six volumes before us of the edition of 
Mrs. Hentz’s works. These novels were all exceed- 
ingly popular in their time, and will, no doubt, again 
find favor with the present generation of readers. 





From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia — 

THE“ BAT” BALLADS. Much Sound dnd Little 
Sense. By W.S. Gilbert. Acollection of whimsical 
poems, illustrated by equally whimsical engravings. 
One of the most }morous of the poems is “The 
Yarn of the Nancy Bell.” The book is beautifully 
printed and handsomely bound, 

THE AMERICAN CHESS-PLAYERS’ HAND- 
BOOK. Teaching the rudiments of the game, and 
giving an analysis of all the recognized openings. 
Exemplified by appropriate games actually played 
by Morphy, Andersen, and others. From the work 
of Staunton. 


From Liprrncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BEYOND THE BREAKERS. A Story of the Pre- 
sent Day. By Kobert Dale’ Owen. This story pos- 
sesses a certain interest, and introduces the reader 
to many pleasing characters. But its artistic merits 
as a work of fiction hardly reach the average; and, 
though it is mildly sensational, it is not a romance 
which one reads breathlessly and absorbedly. The 
reading of it has but confirmed our opinion that it 


‘does not necessarily follow that an intelligent man 


can, as a matter of course, become a first-class 
novelist. 


From CLaxton, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER,, Phila- 
delphia :— 

TWICE TRIED; or, The Three Influences. Written 
and illustrated by Mrs. E. L, Courtney. A pretty 
little story book for children, pleasing to read, and 
teaching the best of morais, 

SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. No. 9. ? 


From Turver & Co., Philadelphia :— 
EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU. An Jito- 
biography. We find here a picture of society in Eng- 
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land one hundred and fifty years since. The life of 
Edward Wortley Montagu was one of the most 
varied and remarkable on record; and in his auto- 
biography he introduces us to kings, princes, poets, 
statesmen, and all of the most celebrated men and 
women of the period, 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Lierincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A BRAVE LADY. By the author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. With illustrations. 
Only a brave lady, morally courageous in braving 
public sentiment, could have written this book. 
Mrs. Craik does not profess to be a champion of 
“ woman’s rights; but she has in this volume re- 
vealed some of the deepest and sorest of woman’s 
wrongs, has uttered her protest against the injustice 
of English law as it affects married woman, and has 
spoken bold and fearless words, for the utterance of 
which the world should be the better. There is no 
mawkish sentimentality in the book; but it is the 
story of the trials and sufferings of a woman whose 
life finds a counterfeit in the lives of many other 
women who are unequally mated. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By John William Draper, M. D., LL. D. In three 
volumes. VolumelIII. Containing the events from 
the Proclamation of the Emancipation of the slaves 
to the end of the war. We are told that “to those 
who desire to form an impartial opinion of the causes 
and events of the great civil war, Dr. Draper’s book 
will be an invaluable aid. It is written not in a 
partizan, but in a philosophical spirit, and from a 
scientific point of view. In this the reader will find 
one of its chief attractions, the author, as is now the 
case with the most advanced historical writers, con- 
sidering political questions as scientific problems.” 

HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE, as 
Applicatile to the Vine Disease in America, and Dis- 
eases of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By William J- 
Flagg, author of ‘‘ Three Seasons in European Vine- 
yards.” A book which will recommend itself to the 
attention and careful examination of every horticul- 
turist. 

THE RULE OF THE MONK. By General Gari- 
baldi. General Garibaldi succeeds better in the role 
of a politician than in that of a novelist. His book 
is sensational to the last degree, but in a manner 
that will amuse rather than horrify the reader. The 
revolutionists, men and women, are all saints; the 
adherents to the popedom, priests and laymen, are, 
without exception, sinners of the deepest dye. This 
is not a novel plan of arranging the characters in a 
controversial novel. Ifideed, it has been the plan 
of amateur novelists from the time the controversial 
novel was first invented. Asa romance, the book is 
nothing ; as a record of Garibaldi’s position in regard 
to chureh and state, it possesses a certain signifi. 
cance, 


From D. Arrieton & Co., New York, through 
Liprincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOME INFLUENCE. A Tale for Mothers and 
Daughters. By Grace Aguilar. We are to have a 


_new edition of the works of Grace Aguilar, one of 


the most graceful and popular writers of a past 
generation, but concerning whom we of the present 
day have small remembrance. The initial volume 
of the series is one of her best, and is offered ata 
price (one dollar per bound volume) bringing us 
back to the cheap times before the war. 

PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, AND THE 
SONG OF SOLOMON, with Notes, Critical, Expian- 
atory, and Practical, designed for both Pastors and 
People. By Rev. Henry Cowles, D. D. 





MARY’S GRAMMAR, interspersed with Stories, 
and intended for the Use of Children. By Mrs. 
Marcet, author of “Conversations on Chemistry,” 
etc. There is certainly a novelty in the plan of 
making a grammar in the form of a story. But the 
idea seems &n excellent one, and we find young chil- 
dren, who would Jook upon the science of grammar 
as it is ordinarily presented to their notice, as one 
of the dullest and dryest of studies, reading this vol- 
ume with great interest and actually picking out 
the information it contains by way of amusement. 
It is not suited for a text-book at schools, but is just 
the thing for home use. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. The 
twelfth monthly part of this periodical is before us, 
containing one steel engraving, numerous fine wood- 
cuts, and much excellent reading. 


From CHARLES ScRIBNER & Co., New York 
through Lippincott & Oo., Philadelphia :— 

WONDERS OF GLASS MAKING IN ALL 
AGES. By A. Sauzay. 

THE SUBLIME IN NATURE; Compiled fromthe 
Descriptions of Travellers and Celebrated Writers. By 
Ferdinand de Lanoye. With large additions. 

THE SUN. By Amécée Guillemin. From the 
French by A. L. Phipson, Ph.D. 

We cannot say too much in praise of Scribner’s 
“Tilustrated Library of Wonders.” It presents in 
popular form a vast fund of information on a great 
variety of subjects. The volumes constituting it are 
not only instructive in their character, but exceed- 
ingly interesting, which interest is augmented by 
their numerous illustrations, 


From CarTER & BroTHers, New York :— 

REMOVING MOUNTAINS. Life Lessons from 
the Gospel. By John S. Hart. Professor Hart las 
included in this volume fifty-two “lay sermons,” 
short popular illustrations of truths recorded in the 
Scriptures. These little treatises average but six 
pages each, of small size, and in large type. They 
are written clearly and forcibly, laying the kingdom 
of Nature and the ordinary doings of men under 
tribute to set forth and enforce the text of each 
briefsermon. “Returning from this rich field,” 
says the author, in his modest preface, “ where, for 
a time, I have been gleaning after other and abler 
reapers, I lay my little sheaf at the foot. of the Mas- 
ter, humbly thanking him for the joy it has given 
me to gather these few golden grains, and willingly 
leaving them to such service as he himself may ap- 
point in supplying the spiritual wants of his owa 
dear children.” The book is beautifully bound and 
printed. 

EXPOSITORY THOUGHTS ON THE GOS- 
PELS. By Rev. J.C. Ryle, B.A. John. Vol, Il. 
We noticed the first volume of Mr. Ryle’s exegesis 
on St. John some months ago. A third volume will 
finish the work, after which the author intends to 
take up the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. Ryle’s style 
is brief, familiar, and practical, 

GOD IS LOVE. From the ninth London Edi- 
tion. The aim of this book is to show the affection 
of God for His people. The illustrations are mainly 
selected from the Old Testament. 

THE CONVENT. By R. McOCrindell. 

THE TWO MARGARETS. By Emma Marshall. 

SAMBO’S LEGACY. By Rev. R. B. Power, 

GREYSTONE LODGE. 

These little books are excellently bound and 
printed. We commend especially ‘ Sambo’s Legacy” 
as both amusing and instructive, 
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From Leypotpt & Hott, N. Y., through CLax- 
Ton, Remsen, & HarreLrinGser, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOHENSTEINS. A Novel. By Friederich 
Spielhagen. From the German by Prof. Schele de 
Vere. We are giad to see the best literature of 
Germany being translated for the benefit of Ameri- 
can readers. 


From J. W. SomERMERHORN & Co., New York, 
through J. N. Bancrort & Oo., Philadelphia :— 

THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Opinions of Individuals and of the Press, with Judicial 
Decisions. This is the fifth volume of the Library of 
Education. 


TROUT CULTURE. By Seth Green. Published 
by Seth Green and A. 8S. Collins, Caledonia, N. Y. 
This is entirely a practical work, written by the 
largest and most successful trout culturist in Ame- 
rica, for the benefit of those who wish to adopt his 
plan in raising trout. 


From Les & SHEPARD, Boston, through CLax- 
Toy, Remsen, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

DIALOGUES FROM DICKENS, for School and 
Home Amusement. Arranged by W. Eliot Fette, A. M. 
The title of this book sufficiently announces its cha- 
racter. The selections from Dickens are made with 
judgment, and the volume should be in great re- 
quest, as soon as the evenings begin to lengthen, 
and there comes a demand for social amusements. 

THE TONE MASTERS. A Musical Series for 
Young People. By the author of “The Soprano,” 
ete. Mozart and Mendelssohn. This is the first 
volume of a series of books designed to supply a 
vacant place in juvenile literature. Both children 
and oider people will be interested in reading it. 

BRAKE UP; or, The Young Peacemakers. By 
Oliver Optic. The fifth of the “‘ Lake Shore Series,” 
and a book which every boy will want, Oliver Optic 
deserves all his popularity, for there is no writer 
who knows so well how to please both young and 
old, 


From Roserts Brotruers, Boston, through Lip- 
Pincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa M. 
Alcott, author of “ Little Women.” “ What is there 
new and good among books?” asked a friend the 
other day. ‘* Miss Alcott’s ‘Old-Fashioned Girl,’” 
was our unhesitating answer. It is really the book 
of the month, fresh and charming, though not en- 
tirely original, as “ Polly” bears a family resem- 
blance to the young heroines in “ Little Women.” 
It is a book that everybody, young and old, will 
read, and everybody, fashionable or old-fashioned, 
be delighted with. 

GC@THE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA, 
Translated by Ellen Frothingham. This beautiful 
pastoral poem has been translated with tolerable 
ability, and makes its appearance a model of neat- 
ness and beauty in typography, illustration, print- 
ing, and binding. 


From Lorine, Boston, through TuRNER Bro- 
THERs, Philadelphia :— 

TALES OF EURUPEAN LIFE. Their author 
has in the stories which comprise this volume, em- 
bodied the memories of a residence of several years 
in Europe; and has attempted, under the form of 
fiction, to give true pictures of manners, customs, 
and places of interest. 

FARMING AS A PROFESSION ; or, How Charles 
Loring Made it Pay. By T. A. Bland, Editor North- 
western Farmer. The author of this book is, we 
should judge, better versed in farming than in story 








writing; but it is a book which we can recommend 
to every one who is interested in the cultivation of 
the soil. 

SORRENTO WOOD CARVING. Whatit Is. How 
to Do It. We recommend this book to all who have 
leisure time that they would like to employ plea- 
santly and satisfactorily. 

RATIONAL TEMPERANCE. By Heary G. 
Spalding, Pastor First Parish Church, Framingham, 

From WILLIAM Y. Spencer, Boston, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFPELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia :— 

THE SIX CUSHIONS. By the author of “The 
Heir of Redelyffe.” An exciting and interesting 
story for girls, full of excellent moral lessons. 

From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco :— 

ONWARD; A Lay of the West. By A. W. Patter- 
son. An attractive appearing volume of smoothly 
written poetry, descriptive of the rise and progress, 
characteristic scenes and events of a western village. 
It is given as a kind of contrast to Goldsmith’s ‘* De- 
serted Village.” 


Godeps Arm-Chair, 


JUNE, 1870. 

We have now arrived at the close of our fortieth 
year of publication. During that time we have given 
to the public eighty volumes, containing 40,000 pages! 
1000 steel-plates, and wood-cuts innumerable! We 
have not accomplished ali this without work. It 
has been the weapon with which we have hewn our 
way through the crowds of rivals that have risen up 
around us, and with it we have won an honorable 
success! With the revolution of forty years many 
changes have occurred in the fortunes of magazine 
publishers, owing to the financial troubles that have 
occurred at various times during that period. But 
the Lapy’s Book stands ALone to-day of all the nu- 
merous magazines which years ago aspired to public 
favor. The flag early unfurled by us with the motto 
of “ Excelsior” inscribed upon it has been the beacon 
that has cheered us in the darkest hour of our pub- 
lishing history, when all others sunk under the try- 
ing ordeal of a decreased circulation, to push onward, 
with confidence that we would be sustained. And 
to whom are we indebted for this great mark of 
public favor? We answer, TO TH" Lapies! We 
thank them for their assistance, and trust that we 
may be spared to see another generation of them 
grow up and be counselled and edified from the pages 
of the only Lapy’s Boox in America. 

“ WarTinG at the Ferry” is our steel plate this 
month. A six-figure colored fashion-plate is also 
given, together with a large number of wood-cut 
designs, all of the latest date. Tb reading matter 
is worthy of perusal, 


Ovr CoLorREeD PatcHwoRK Desien.—There are 
two figures in this design, a squaie and a triangle, 
and these should be cut in tin, and papers after- 
wards cut upon the shape of thetin. The darkest 
triangles are all black velvet, the remaining figures 
silks and satins of various shades. The materials 
should be tacked on the paper figures, the edges 
neatly turned in, and the various pieces evenly 
seamed together on the wrong side. When the 
entire cushion is finished, the tacking threads must 
be removed, and the papers left in, as they help to 
preserve the form better. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


DePaRTED this life on the 6th of April, 1870, Trr- 
LinGHast Kine CoLirys, in the 68th year of his 
age. 

It is with feelings of profound sadness that we 
chronicle the loss of our dear and honore/’ friend, 
who for thirty years was the printer of the Lapy’s 
Boox. We knew him in the full flush of health and 
vigor; and we witnessed the closing years of his 
life, when, sustained hy the recollection of duties 
well performed, and consoled by an earnest and un- 
questioning faith in the Redeemer of markind, he 

‘*wrapped the drapery of his couch about him, 

And lay down to pleasant dreams.” 

As a shock of corn fully ripe, he was gathered to the 
great granary of his Father. 

It is spiritually healthful to tinger at the shrine of 
the good and the true—of those who have unmurmur- 
ingly “ berne the burden” in the “ heat of the day” — 


' of those who, amid great tribulation and trial, 


have been “ weighed in the balance,” and not * found 
wanting.” 

Left, at an early age, with a widowed mother, and 
& youager brother and sister, to encounter the great 
battle of life, he went forth to the contest with a pre- 
cocious understanding of the circumstances which 
eurrounded him, and a joyous consciousness of the 
ultimate realization of his desires. In the darkest 
hour of his struggles he never for a moment lost his 
bounding energy; never for a moment did he “ bate 
one jot of heart or hope ;” never fora moment did he 
fail to show acalm and sunny temper. When suc- 
cess had crowned his efforts, his honors were quietly 
and meekly borne, Even the conspicuous reverses 
which occasionally marked his career were due to 
the abnormal development of a frank and generous 
nature. He always looked on the bright side of life; 
and when he did a favor his kindly manner of doing 
it enhanced immeasurably the value of the act. 
Hence, of all the printers who within the last few 
years have been gathered to their fathers, there 
is not ore whose loss has been more severely felt, 
or whose name will be more tenderly remembered. 


T. K. Collins was born in this city on the 14th of 
October, 1802. His great-grandfather on his father’s 
side emigrated from Ireland to Rhode Island during 
colonial times; while his great-grandfather on his 
mother’s side was a Welshman, a lawyer by profes- 
sion, who resided on an island in the Delaware 
River. His father was a sailor, and a native of 
Cranston, R. I. His mother was bora near Trenton, 
New Jersey. . 

When thirteen years old he entered the wareroom 
of MaTHEW Carey, whose history during a large 
part of his life is the history of Philadelphia. Shortly 
afterwards he was received into the printing-office 
of James Maxwell, at that period proprietor of one 
of the largest establishments in this city. From this 
Office he graduated a ripe and thorough printer—of 
rare skill, energy, and fertility of invention. 

From Philadelphia he removed to Washington, 
and was employed by Peter Force, and successively 
by Duff Green and Gales & Seaton, all well-known 
printers and publishers. Returning to Philadelphia, 
he entered the printing-office of James Kay, the law 
bookseller, who had the highest appreciation of his 
capacity and energy. He then became foreman for 
Lawrence Johnson, the eminent type-founder, and 
was again employed by James Kay. 

In 1833, in conjunction with Robert Wright, he 
established a printing-office in Prune Street, with 
but one hand-press, In 1835 9 new copartnership 





was formed with his brother, P.G. Collins, The new 
house became immediately distinguished for great 
energy, skill, and enterprise, and at once tock rank 
at the very head of the typographic art. Among 
the splendid rolumes which bear the Collias im- 
print are Rice & Hart’s ‘‘ National Portrait Gal- 
lery” and “‘ North American Sylva’’—Dr. Isaac Lea’s 
** Naiades” and “ Fossii Footmarks in the Old Red 
Sandstone’’—the latter two works pronounced by 
competent authority to be equal to the finest issues 
of the best presses in Europe. It was always the 
aim of the Messrs. Collins to maintain around them 
as intelligent and as skilful a corps of collaborators 
as the country could furnish ; accordingly, their im- 
print has always been an almost infallible indica- 
tion of thorough workmanship. 

The junior partner, P. G. Collins, a printer of great 
capacity and general knowledge, died in 1854. The 
business was thenceforward conducted by the senior 
partner, 

In 1858 Mr. Collins became disabled by paralysis ; 
but he was still competent to afford efficient co-ope- 
ration in the management of his immense establish- 
ment until the year 1865, when the helm he had 
managed with such consummate ability for so many 
years had to be intrusted to others. Even from this 
period until, within a few days of his decease, his 
counsel and judgment were of value. 

While in Washington he connected himself with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which to the 
close of his life he was uninterruptedly a faithful 
and distinguished member.. He was for many years 
a Director of the Public Schools of Philadelphia, in 
which position his strict attention to his duties and 
his affable manners won him many friends. 

The social qualities of our departed friend were of 
rare excellence. His memory was a vast storehouse 
of anecdote, story, and apt quotation, of which his 
command seemed to be absolutely without limit. 
His playful wit and readiness at repartee rendered 
him one of the most companionable of men. He 
had a big, brave heart, which beat steadily in uni- 
son with whatever was frank, manly, straightfor- 
ward, and honorable; and he had as sunny and as 
beaming a countenance as ever iighted up a human 
frame. Kindness and benevolence were at his fin- 
gerends. One of the most pleasing features in his 
character was his courtesy in his business relations 
—a courtesy so magnetic as to transform, within an 
exceedingly short period, a casual customer into a 
stanch and enduring friend. 

His intellect was far above the average order. 
Had he received a thorough intellectual training in 
early life, there is no profession in which he could 
not have attained high distinction. Greater skill 
than he possessed in untying a knotty point in his 
business it seems quite impossible to conceive. The 
breadth and generosity of his nature may be inferred 
from the fact that he had no business secrets; he 
imparted to any one who sought his advice the rare 
stores of technical information he possessed. 

He died unconscious, and without pain, His pro- 
longed illness he endured with the calmness and 
fortitude of the Christian. Affection and tender- 
ness bestrewed his path to the very edge of the 
tomb, All that fidelity, patience, skill, and love 
could do to lengthen the thread of his existence, 
and to widen the range of his enjoyments, was done. 
His remains were followed to their final resting- 
place by heart-stricken relatives and a wide circle 
of sympathizing friends; and there is scarcely one 
who has departed from among us whose name will 
remain more green in the memory of wife, child, 
and friend than that of TILLINGHAST Kina CoLiiys! 
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Recewt DePaRTMENT.—.. ‘ter our receipt depart- 
ment was closed for the month we received the 
following letters from subscribers, asking for infor- 
mation in regard to some receipts published pre- 
viously :— 

Mr. L. A. Gopgy: I seein the last number of your 
magazine some receipts contributed by Mrs. J. E. 8, 
Among them is one for marble cake, but nothing is 
said about four in it. Now,as I have never known 
of a cake made without flour, I am afraid to try it. 
I would be very much obli if you would cali her 
attention to it. I have taken your Lapy’s Book 
for some years, and feel interested in all household 
receipts. In the March number the receipt for gold 
and silver cake has the same deficiency, and even if 
our — sense teaches us that flour is needed, we do 
not know how much is required. 

Yours respectfully, Mas. C. H. F. 
Marron, Onto. 


Dear Gover: Please ask Mrs. J. E. S. (see April 
number, Lapy’s Book) how much flour she uses for 
her marble cake, or if itis to be made without any, 
and much oblige Aw OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

GREENFIELD, Mass. 

Mr. Gopsy: I have just tried Mrs. A. L M.’s re- 
ceipt for loaf cake in your April number, and would 
suggest to the lady that it would be greatly improved 
if she would add twocups of buiter. Hoping that you 
will notice this for the benefit of young and inex. 
perienced housekeepers, I am very To 


A subscriber wishes as good receipt for drying figs. 

A lady wishes to know how to color with rose 
aniline, and how to set it so as not to fade 

A subscriber wishes a receipt for Apple Meringues 
and Charlotte Russe. 

A Question 1vn Many Homes.—The fine times 
when we could all live on the fat of the land have 
gone by, perhaps never to return. Of late, the ques- 
tion how to obtain the largest amount of whole- 
some, palatable nourishment at the lowest possible 
price, has been earnestly discussed in thousands of 
American homes. The introduction of Skea Mcss 
FARIve as a national food staple solves that prob- 
lem. From no other article under the sun can the 
same amount of delicious fare be obtained for the 
same cost. The custards, Charlottes, jellies, pud- 
dings, ete., made from it, are “ fit for Juno when she 
banquets ;” and asa clarifier for refining cider and 
other fermented potables, it has noequal. The Sea 
Moss FarrNe Co., who own the patent for the arti- 
cle, have their central depot at 53 Park Place, New 
York, and within twelve months they have estab- 
lished a business of immense magnitude and import- 
ance, 

Tue “Proof-Sheet,” published by Collins & Mc- 
Leester, Type Founders, is one of the best conducted 
sheets in the country. Its contents are always ofa 
character that will repay perusal. The editor, Mr. 
E. H. Munday, is at the present time engaged on a 
historical sketch of “‘The Press of Philadelphia in 
1870." His researches into their early history have 

‘ enabled him to present a mass of interesting facts 
which will be of great benefit not only to printers 
and publishers, but also to the public. 

“THE most common error of men and women is 
that of looking for happiness somewhere outside of 
useful work. a has never yet been found, and never 
will be while the world stands. Of all the miserable 
human beings it has’ been our fortune to know, they 
were the most wretched who had retired from useful 
employments, ir order to enjoy themselves,” 

Just our sentiments; therefore, we shall work at 
the Lapy’s Book as long as we live. 

Fisu is recommended by Professor Agassiz as fur- 
nishing a larger amount of nutriment to the brain 
than any other food. 





HoLitoway’s Musicat MonrTaty for June.—Con- 
tents: Graziosa, beautiful and brilliant little fantai- 
sie, by the renowned composer, Thalberg. Steiger 
March, by Sari Faust. Who’sat My Window ? first 
class, showy song, by Osborne, for a high soprano 
voice. Handsome Davie Brown, humorous song 
composed for the Monthly, and worth of itself the 
cost of the whole number. Elbert Waltz, easy for 
beginners. The Monthly is full music size, and print- 
ed on heavy music paper. Price only 40 cents per 
number. Sent free of postage to any address. Last 
three numbers, $1 10. Address J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—The following beautiful songs 
by Mrs. Hackelton: Susie Morne (with chorus), 
Jennie Came to Meet Me, Mary, my Beautiful An- 
gel, Skating on the Pond; each 30 cents. New edi- 
tion of Down by the Whispering Sea, by Stewart, 
one of the most beautiful songs ever written, 3& 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul, splendid quartette (several 
pages), by M. D. Jones, with solos and duet for so- 
prano and tenor, 75 cents. Also, Lottie Mazourka, 
easy, by Mack, 40. Lyda Polka, 20. Pure as Snow, 
beautiful fantaisie, 35. Orpheus Quadrilles, very 
good, 30. Fairy Sprite, brilliant Salon piece, by 
Mack, 6. Golden Sunset, Reverie, very pretty, 30. 
Catalogues free. Orders filled by return mail. Ad- 
dress Mr. Holloway, as above. 


Hurrag for the Times! We cannot resist the 
publication of this :-— 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book has come ir good time. It 
is of little consequence what we may say in refer- 
ence to this popular magazine. Its foundation is 
too deeply and surely laid in the admiration of a 
preciative millions, so entwined are its tendrils 
around the affections, that, like the mail of Achilles, 
it is impervious to the shafts of eriticism or the 
mere poisoned arrows of malice and detraction. 
It stands boidly out to-day in all the pride and vigor 
of ripe manhood, and bids fair to maintain its envi- 
able reputation, and carry its weli-earned laurels far 
into the sear and yellow leaf of honored age.—Times, 
Quincy, Michigan. 

Nor this one > 

We cannot see wherein this book can be improved. 
Godey has certainly reached a point of excellence 
that places his book beyond the reach of successful 
competition. The engravings are beautiful, and the 
literary matter pleasing and instructive.—Positai 
Bulletin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A SEASIDE AxUSEMENT.—Adnexed we givea novel 
form of drawing-room charades introduced last year 
at one of the seaside resorts :— 


* The curtain of the back drawing-room was drawn 
aside, and we were rather surprised to see nothing 
but a wooden rocking-horse on the temporary stage. 
We were told to guess an island in the Greek Archi 
pelege. After some demur, one individual, brighter 

han the rest, said Delos—deal horse. Right. The 
curtain fell, and, after a pause, rose again, display- 
ing to the astonished lookers-on the very iaentics 
irrepressible rocking-horse, with his head in the 
contrary direction. We were told to guess another 
island in the Greek Archipelago. There was a dead 
silence. Some one vainly suggested ‘Chios,’ mis- 

ronounced ‘shy-horse,’ but that would not do, for 

he ‘deal-horse’ was as steady as old time. At length 
a smart boy, late from school, exclaimed, ‘Samos,’ 
and it was the ‘same horse.’ The curtain fell amidst 
roars of laughter. The next scene was a portly gen- 
tleman of middle age, who was met by a young girl 
who said, ‘ Doctor, Iam giad to meet you.’ A wo 
of five syllables. Give it up. ‘Metaphysician.’? The 
curtain fell, and was again drawn up—only to exhi- 
bit the same portly gentleman and the girl meeti 
again. A word of three syllables, ‘ Metaphor’—m 
afore—was the solution,” 

Wnrart is that which belongs to yourself, and yet 
used by every one of your acquaintances more than 
by yourself? Your name, 
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THe FLUNKiEs NoONPLUSSED.—Within the past 
few months an epidemic of a dangerous and hideous 
character has broken out among the would-be Brum- 
mells of New York. The primary symptoms became 
apparent in a vivid bluish discoloration of the upper 
part of the person, accompanied by a violent and re- 
pulsive eruption of brass buttons around that ill 
used organ which the sufferer might in a moment of 
vanity designate his mind. The disease is of foreign 
tmportation, and rages with the greatest virulence 
among those unfortunate patients who have but re- 
cently returned from England, where the contagion 
was at one time rather widely spread. The pulse of 
the tailoring trade in London last season, it seems, 
was dull. The great master, Poole, leaned idiy on 
his shears. These are the hours to bring out great 
minds, It was in a moment of inspiration like this 
that Brummell! conceived the grand idea of starch, 
The mind of Poole was equal to the oceasion. Like 
Gladstone and Disraeli, he felt a great measure was 
enlled for. The Prince of Wales was sent for, and 
was induced to adopt the blue swallow-tail of his 
grandfather and attempt to revolutionize the gen- 
tlemanly style, and make the John Bull of a thou- 
sand caricatures “ the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form.” The attempt failed signaily in England, 
as the imitation has failed here. There was nothing 
gay or graceful in that dull old dress which waved 
with the wind-in front of every public house in Eng- 
land. Men remembered that Byron made it a condi- 
tion of his marriage that he should not be asked to 
wear on his wedding day this vulgar livery; and the 
late Count d’Orsay said that a man in blue coat and 
brass buttons, to preserve the unities of art, should 
dine continuously on bacon and greens, Poole him- 
self, the arbiter elegantiarum of Europe, threw almost 
immediately the idea aside. Prince Arthur and his 
suite have, however, fixed the question. Not even 
the glitter of their buttons could conceal the pallor 
of their visages when the would-be Brummells dis- 
covered that these quiet, unassuming gentlemen 
ignored the brass button heresy. 


FAOTS FOR THE LADIES :— 

I purchased my WHEELER & Witson Sewing Ma- 
chine in May, 1858, and have used it constantly ever 
since in making all kinds of garments worn in the 
family, with no repairs of any sort whatever. I 
have never broken but one needle, and that not until I 
had used the machine more than seven years, and the 
eleven needles remaining of the original dozen are 
all in good working order. I cannot see why my 
machin» will not last ten years longer without re- 
pairs. Mrs. C. A. Roeers. 

RATHER Precocrovus,—There was a little daughter 
whose mother called her attention to a word in a 
book, and asked her what it was. 

“ Why, don’t _— know?” asked the girl. 

“ Yes,” said the mother, “ but I wish to find out if 

ou know,” 

“ Well,” responded the child, “‘ I do know.” 

Tell me, then, if you please,” said the lady. 

“Why, no,” said the little miss, archly; “you 
know what it ia, and there’s no need of saying any- 
thing more about it.” 

Livens.—The Peake brand of Irish linen and linen 
handkerchiefs are pronounced to be the best in the 
market, having gained a reputation for strength, 
durability, and beautiful finish unequalled by any, 
and are in the highest favor everywhere. They can 
be found at most any dry-goods store in the city or 
country, and can be distinguished from others by a 
mountain peak stamped on each piece. 

No lady should be without the peerless queen of 
all magazines for women.—Herald, Dallas, Texas, 





A. PERIODICAL, called the Revue Rétrospective, has 
been started in Paris with the object of bringing to 
light things which have been forgotten, mislaid, or 
left unknown, though worthy of a better fate. The 
publication is well managed, and often very interest- 
ing. The last number contains a letter of Lamar- 
tine’s, addressed to a peasant, who had read aloud to 
his family the first volume of “ Jocelyn,” and, being 
too poor to afford the second, had written to the 
poet to ask it of him. The surprising occurrence of 
a demand of such anature coming from a hard-work- 
ing, distant-dwelling peasant—the tribute to his 
genius contained in the man’s eagerness—touched 
the poet inexpressibly, and the letter expresses in 
simple words how that to dwell thus in the souvenirs 
et bénédictions of a poor and lonely family was true 
glory. Lamartine adds that he hastens to thank the 
writer with his own hand, thinking that it would be 
more agreeable to him than if it were done by a 
strange one, and sends him a complete copy of 
“ Jocelyn,” together with a copy of his “‘ Journey in 
the East.” 

A SCHOOLMASTER caught an urchin finishing a 
sketch of a ship on his slate, and fiercely asked the 
young hopeful, ** What figure do you call this?” The 

oy timidly replied: *‘ A three-master.” 


Ir is not the first time we have read just such sen- 
timents as the following, from the Courier, Americus, 
Georgia :— 


‘The ladies’ favorite. Ah! yes, we are all right 
now. Gopey’s Lapy’s Book to carry home to the 
*‘goot wife,’ causing her to forget waiting dinner, 
or any other little inconveniences we may have 
been the cause of. Every man who has a wife can 
have sunshine ‘to home’ once a month, at least 
(we have it all the time), by subscribing for it.” 


Tue Goop Points or a Cow.—A writer in the 
Farmer’s Magazine, a few years ago, presented the 
following doggerel lines, as combining what are 
popularly considered the good points of a cow, such 
as is common among the short-horned breeds :— 


“ She’s long in her face, she’s fine in her horn, 
She’ll quickly get fat without cake or corn; 
She’ dicen in her jaws, and full in her chine, 
She 8 heavy in flank, and wide in her loin; 

She’s broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 

A straight and flat back, without e’er a hump; 
She's wide in her hips, and calm in her eyes, 
She’s fine in her shoulders, and thin in her thighs; 
She’s light in her neck, and small in her tail, 

She ’s wide in her breast, and good at the pail; 
She’s fine in her bone, and silky of skin— 

She’s a grazier’s without, and a butcher’s within.” 


A PersonaL Arnocment.—Counsellor R—, one 
of the foremost advocates of the bar of Central New 
York, was himself a collegian, and was naturally 
anxious that his eldest son should reap the honors 
of his own Alma Mater. The counsellor had been 

uite wild in his early years, and Master Will mani- 
estly inherited a superabundance of what the phi- 
losophers of the Josh Billings school wouid call 
“pure cussedness.”’ During his first re at college, 

ill was suspended for some flagrant breach of dis- 
cipline, and arriving at home, he proczeded to report 
the occurrence to his father. “Suspended, hey?’ 
the old lawyer remarked, laying down the volume of 
Reports that he was perusing, and looking reprov- 
ingly at Will over his spectacles. ‘A pretty begin- 
ated. you *ve made of it, [declare !” The culprit put 
his hands in his pantaloons pockets and said nota 
word, “ Well, sir!” continued the parent, becoming 
angry at Will’s perfect nonchalance, “what have 

ou to say about it?’ “Nothing, sir.” “ Nothing, 
ndeed! What did the president tell you when he 
suspended you?” ‘He said I was the worst young 
man the college had ever held—with one exception.”? 
“Ah! didhesay whothat was?’ “ Yes,sir.”” “Ah py? 
(A slight pause.) “And who was it?’ ‘‘ My father, 
sir.” As may be supposed, the last reply was a per- 
fect non sequitur. 
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Tue New Laws or Croquet.—There haa been a 
conference of the leading croquet c‘ubs in England 
to revise the laws by which players ure governed. 
The following are the principal alterations — 


“There is to be no restriction as to the number, 
weight, size, shape, or material of the mallets; nor 
as to the attitude and position of the striker. The 
effect of the latter part of this rule will be to permit 
the old front stroke, as it is called, to 2e reintroduced. 

“In et a game, the ball is to be placed 
one foot from the first hoop, in a direct line between 
the pegs. This should rather have been in a direct 
line between she pte and the first hoop, as we have 
often seen grounds of irregular shape, where a ball 

laced one foot from the first hoop, and in a line 

tween the , could not possibly run the hoop. 

“A ball having been struck is at once in play, 
whether it has made the first hoop or not. 

“ This is an important alteration. Its effect is to 
give the striker at his or her first turn the advantage 
of being abie to uet at the first stroke, and not 
necessarily to go first at the hoop, as is now the 
ease. It also entails this disadvantage, that, if the 
first hoop is missed, the piares® ball is left there, 
and may roqueted by the next player. We con- 
sider the alteration a very good one, as it will pre- 
vent a player who has made a miss at the first hoop 
from having his or her ball taken up out of harm’s 
way, as is now the case. 

“A stroke is considered taken if the ball is moved 
Laren eg & except the movement was accidental, 
—— the bail may be replaced, and the stroke taken 

ain, 

“If a player makes a foul stroke, he loses his 
turn, and all points thereby made. What is meant 
is, if a player makes a foul stroke, he loses any 
point made thereby, and the remainder of his turn. 

‘*The balls after a foul stroke are to remain where 
they lie, or to be replaced at the option of the 
adversary. 

**Foul strokes are—striking with the mallet any 
ball save one’s own; spooning, i. e., pushing without 
an audible knock ; striking a ball twice, or allowin 
it to rebound on to the mallet; stopping a ball wit 
the toot in taking loose croquet (this includes, we 
presume, touching it or diverting it from its course, 
also the word “loose” is surplusage, as loose cro- 
quet is not permitted); failing to stir the passive 
ball in taking croquet; holding the mallet within 
twelve inches of the head; and moving a ball by 
striking the peg or wire instead of the ball. The 
penalty proposed for this last was replacement of 

he ball; but the conference decided to make it a 
foul stroke. 

“Tight croquet is abolished. This, perhaps, to 
most ladies will seem the greatest chang: n the 
code. It will certainly check the display of ankle 
that is now often witnessed on the croquet ground. 
The change, however, was inevitable. It had grad- 
ually been growing for some years on the best 
mem py who voluntarily rejected it; and several 

arge clubs had a by-law prohibiting it. Reasons 
could readily be adduced to show that it is a most 
unscientific stroke, and that its abandonment was a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

* Many, indeed most, of the old@/rules about roquet 
and croquet are retained, except that the wording is 
new ; and one remarkable fact will be noticed, that 
the word ‘roquet’ does not occur in the code. The 
promoters of the code have a great objection to the 
word, and avoid its use, substi — the word ‘ hit.’ 

* Pegging out is retained; spiteful players will 
therefore be at liberty to be as vicious as ever they 
please when the opportunity offers.” 

All questions relating to the size and shape of 
grounds; the span, strength, color, and setting of 
hoops; the size and color of balls; the nature of 
boundaries and similar details, were left to the 
managers of the game. They also recommended for 
public matches a ground of forty yards by thirty 
yards, and a span of hoop not greater than six 
inches. 


A DISAPPOINTED swain, in speaking of the lan 
ge of flowers, said that he knew by experience 

hat if any one wanted heart’s ease, he should never 
look for it to marry gold. 

Revenve Currers.—The girls who scissors the 
grcenbacks in the Treasury Department, 





CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS.—Modern society can 
scarcely form a conception of the extent to which 
flowers were cultivated in Greece, not merely for the 
sake of their beauty when beheld in the garden, but 
on account of the immense use of them in rel 
gious ceremonies as well as in the ceremcnies of 
daily life. The lover crowned himself with flowers 
when he went to visit his mistress, hung garlands of 
flowers upon her door, and adorned with wreaths 
the statues of the divinities who were sunposed to 
preside over love or marriage. Scarcely any one en- 
tered a temple uncrowned, and, according to the 
character of the deity worshipped there, the flowers 
of the wreath were changed. Again, when the 
Athenian repaired to the theatre, which contained 
an audience of between twenty and thirty thousand 
persons, nearly every one wore a garland on his 
head. At private parties, likewise, when they dined 
or drank together, their bowls were decked with 
flowers, while the apartments in some instances 
were covered so deeply with roses that they reclined 
upon them as upon sofas. This taste, which pre- 
vailed more or less throughout the whole country, 
as well as in Magna Grecia, Sicily, and Asia Minor, 
may convey some idea of the extent of floral cultiva- 
tion, which everywhere constituted an important 
branch of industry. 

Tue Proressor’s TeeTH.—A humorous professor 
in Scotland used to relate the following anecdote at 
his own exvense: When minister of a country pap- 
ish, he had the misfortune to lose a number of his 
teeth, and he had become apprehensive lest he should 
be deprived of the others, While he was preaching 
one Sabbath, he observed the precenter scratch his 
head, a circumstance which led him to fear that an. 
other emancipated tooth had fallen upon the pate of 
that functionary. His dinner in the afternoon con- 
sisted of sheep’s head and trotters, boiled in broth, 
Of the broth he had tasted ny 8 a few spoonfuls 
when he discovered two teeth in his plate. “ Fully 
satisfied now,” said the professor, “‘ that I had been 
spitting teeth, I despatched John fe" .e medical 
man. fre lived four miles off; but Jo.. represen 
ing the case as urgent, the doctor was a_ the manse 
in a few hours. ‘Can you fasten teeth, doctor?’ [ 
said to the physician, ‘ for mine are falling out of a 
head in pairs.’ ‘Show me any you have lost,’ sai 
the physician. I immediately unfolded, from a bit 
of soft paper, the teeth which I had found in = 

late, and Cesmed to be informed whether they coul 
be restored to the jaw. ‘These are sheep’s teeth,’ 
said the doctor. I was freed from all further unease 
ness,’”’ concluded the professor. 


A REMARK has recently been made apropos of & 
lawsuit, in which a wife’s excessive love of dress 
was commented on, to the effect that, “ whilst e» 
travagant wives are very common phenomena, ex- 
travagant old maids are almost unheard of.” Ab 
though many exceptions may present themselves to 
this general observation, it must be admitted that 
there are some grounds for the assertion. Asa ru, 
most married women are more open-handed than 
spinsters. They calculate less closely than their 
unmarried sisters the exact return a pecuniary ou 
lay is likely to yield But does it follow that pure 
love of pleasure and display are the cause of the 
more lavish expenditure? May it not be that most 
married women, in a position of life which enables 
them to contract expenses, have claims upon their 
income which, whether well founded or not, Keep 
their purse strings constantly loose? Granting that 
many foolish wives in an obscure path of life bedeck 
themselves in costly clothing for no earthly reason 
than for the sake of the self-satisfaction which weat- 
ing fine appare! imparts, an infinitely greater num» 
ber of married women wear sumptuous clothing as 
the outward sign of their husband’s social status, 
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Dresses Worn AT THE LATE Drawtne-Room oF 
vexn VicToria.—On the first occasion of the year 
the prevailing colors were yellow and crimson; at 
this week’s drawing-room blue and grenat were the 
most frequent, though it might not be said, never- 
theless, that they were the most fashionable, for the 
new color, the vert d’eau de Nil, was so considered ; 
it is said to have been suggested by the Empress of 
the French after her return from pt. It has 
many shades, and is really worthy of the high dis- 
tinction it has found, and likely to become the rage 
for a time, as it has, from its varied shades, an adapt- 
ability most obliging to the complexions of many 
ranges of beauty. Still, these colors mentioned did 
not by any means show ina preponderating way, for 
with the new green, grenat and blue came in endless 
mixture of hues on varied material—the new pink, 
the gros d’argent, yellows, crimsons, amethyst, vio- 
let, rose, the pale coral, fawn, and soon, though the 
prononcé colors, such as that light and beautiful 
reen tulle, which was more decided than the eau de 
vil, drew admiration, well bestowed, on the graceful 
wearer, 

But amid ail the gauzy lightness nothing was won 
from the splendor of the violet velvets, blue satins, 
cream-colored velvets, amber and pale flush satins, 
when, 28 was mostly the case, those materials were 
tastefully set off with rare lace, fine jewels and very 
rich underrobes, The débutanftes who have been 
restricted to simple white, seemed to have been in 
league for the general desire to add to the remark- 
able brilliancy of color, as well as beauty of style, 
that prevailed, for they had contrived to give ae 
ing relief to the monotony of the white by the in- 
trcduction as much as possible of colored flowers of 
a not too pronounced character, of blush roses and 
pale red roses, and — and heartsease (may it be 
theirs ever!), and of pink flowers of some very non- 
descript character of botany. But the best effects 
were those in which gold trimming and a kind of 
gold lace were introduced, vying with the permitted 
elaboration on the more substantial costumes cf the 
matrons. 

The headdress had in some cases undergone a dis- 
tinct change ; for instance, there was a new fashion 
seen for the first time at court called the “ Frou- 
Frou,” which is highly becoming the wearers if they 
have fair hair, and in two or three cases it called 
forth marked admiration, especially so in the in- 
stance of a lady who wore a black plume, which was 
in striking contrast. For the benefit of those who 
have not seen the novelty—and those who have worn 
it as yet are few—we may state that it consists of a 
chief chignon, not of very great amplitude, worn as 
the taste may incline, more or less approaching the 
centre of the head, and then flowing off backwards 
in a series of rolls of minor chignonsand heavy curls, 
and from the extreme end droop out a few diminu- 
tive ringlets. This “ Frou-Frou” is very becoming, 
and will be the fashion for ball-rooms, there is little 
doubt, as well as the colors eau de Nil and grenat. 
The hint we gave as to the sombre and rather con. 
firmation-like look of the tulle veils and heavy tulle 
lappets has not been without result, for whereas at 
the first drawing-room four out of five wore those 
appendages, we are quite understating in saying 
that not more than two out of five wore the ‘tulle 
veil and lappets on this occasion; and those who, 
perchance, in listening to respectfully-expressed ad- 
vice given, came without tulle, or substituted hand- 
some lace, must have become conscious, by compari- 
son, of the great gain that had resulted to them in 
the lightness and gracefulness of their headdress. 


The costumes were not worn remarkably low, 
though there was not, and it is to be presumed for 
years long in advance of us there will not be, an ap- 

roximation to that style whieh has been talked of 

om the other side of the water, but is quite un- 
suited for such splendor as the scene we have de- 
scribed, where a\l was done that art and wealth 
Quid achieve and beauty tuo. 

he lace worn was very splendid. The Princess 
Mary’s is renowned, therefore the Princess of Wales 
petronined Irish lace. Mrs. Layard, for a reason 
hat may be conceived, wore Spanish lace, whick 
Vs remarkably handsome. 

he gems were very beautiful, particularly those 
of the Princess Mary, Countess of Glasgow, Mrs. A. 
Beaumont, Duchess of Boxburghe, Mrs. Snowdon 
Henry, Mrs. Ford, Lady Dalrymple, Mrs Jones- 
Lloyd, Mrs. Frank Morrison, and Mrs. Gardner, 

‘The early part of the day was very warm and 
Pleasapt, still, towards the time for the first to take 





their leave there was an unpleasant change; but 
then all could seek without danger to costume the 
comfort of their wraps, and encase themselves even 
deep within the folds of their dresses, a fashion not 
unfrequently adopted. But there were more cheer- 
fulness and dash, and there were lively strains of 
the bands heard as of yore in St. James’s, though 
the early leavers at the last drawing-room were not 
conscious, through the late hour of arrival of the 
bands, that they were in attendance on that occasion, 


Goop For OnE Povunp.—It is said that in a dockh- 
yard of England a ship of many thousand tons was 
once built, and a large multitude had assembled to 
witness the launching. The wedges were knocked 
away, but the immense mass remained motionless. 
Before a feeling of disappointment began to manifest 
itself, a little boy ran forward, and commenced 
pushing — the vessel. His efforts excited the 
ridicule of the spectators ; but he turned indignantly 
towards them, saying, “I can push a pound,” and 
continued his exertions. They were ail that were 
needed to overcome the friction ; and soon the huge 
ship, yielding to his pressure, gracefully glided into 
the waves. Somany a great and noble cause stands 
motionless, when perhaps the effort of a child would 
have overcome the obstacles that hinder its pro- 
gress. A single grain will turn a nicely-balanced 
seale. A single word, or action, or glance of the 
eye, may be fraught with inestimable consequences. 

e cannot be the judges of the amount of our influ- 
ence. We know not how much it accomplishes. 
We cannot be aware through what a wide circle it 
may spread, , 

Diamonps.—If the Eastern monarchs wore dia- 
monds about their persons, it was principally be- 
cause they regarded them as talismans, as y when | 
magical properties ; and the game belief was share 
by all nations. Serapius ascribes to this g the 

wer of making men courageous and magnanfmous. 

t was also thought to nullify the attractive power 
of the magnet. The Indians believe that diamond- 
powder taken into the mouth causes the teeth to fall 
out ; and that the stone acts as a preservative against 
ems - 

There is mention in history of a cloak of Charle- 
magne’s, the clasp of which was formed of two dia- 
monds; and in the inventory of the effects of the 
Duke of Anjou, in 1360 or 1368, a diamond cut into 
the form of a shield is amongst the list of valuables. 

The origin of the karat—four grains Troy weight— 
is from the Arabic word “ Kuara,” the name of the 
seed of a -bearing plant. These seeds are uni- 
formly of the same gravity, and were used for weigh- 
ing against gold-dust. The weight was adopted in 
Hindostan, and thence all over the world. 

The rage for the possession of these precious stones 
so much increa after the revelation of their ex- 
treme beauty by Van Berghem, that Paris alone, in 
the time of the Cardinal Mazarin—who was a great 
diamond fancier—supported seventy-five diamond 
cutters. in England also were several renowned 
lapidaries, whose work was so perfect that even now 
the diamonds called *‘ Old English” are much prized. 
The art, however, has declined. 

In the Middle Ages extravagant use was made of 
diamonds as well as of other precious stones. The 
descriptions of some of the State dresses worn in 
those days appear almost fabulous. 

EARTHQUAKES.—Humboldt, who witnessed seve- 
ral earthquakes, said that one never gets used to 
them, but, on the contrary, his feelings of dread are 
intensified at each successive one which he experi- 
ences. All beasts and birds partake of man’s fear, 
and seem ay eyeeeone umboldt accounts for 
man’s inability to become accustomed to, and conse- 
quently not to dread, earthquakes, by saying that, 
whatever we have at any time or under any circum- 
stances considered shaky, the earth has mre | 
stood firm, and when we find that tossing benea 
our feet, it seems as though the very bottom of things 
had been knocked out. 

“ PERSEVERANCE,” said a lady to her servant, “is 
the only way you can accomplish great things.” 
One day eight apple-dumplings were sent down 
stairs, and they ail disappeared, ‘Sally, where are 
those dumplin Y? “T managed to get through them, 
ma’am,.” *‘* Why, how on earth did you contrive to 
eat so ee v “ By persevering, ma’am,” 
answered Sally. 
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ORNAMENTAL COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Sormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THBadove design is a cheap ornamental cottage 
of small pretensions as to ornamental design, but of 
a class largely built by those wishing the comforts 
of a home upon a small capital, The cost of its 





FIRST STORY, 


erection will not exceed $1500. It contains three 
rooms, parlor, dining-room, ard kitchen, on the first 
floor, and three chambers on the second. The roof 
is so constructed as to admit of the circulation of 
air between the rooms and the roof as h as the 
ceiling; the wager part above the ceiling joists or 
collar beams, affording a sufficient air chamber, with 
a ventilator at each gable; one going down to with- 
in a few inches of the collar beams, and passing but 
a small distance above the roof; the other being 
severa! feet higher, and terminating immediately 
below the roof, will act as a constant ventilator, 
owing to the difference in the pressure of the air, 
and render the upper stories hi | Jleasant. But if 
such houses are built without this or some other 
mode of ventilation, they would be very warm after 
the roof had been exposed several hours of a hot day. 
Desecription.—-1 is a vestibule, 3} feet wide by 4} 
teet long; 2 back porch, 8 feet wide by 15 feet long: 
8 living-room, 12 by 18 feet in clear; 4 kitchen, 15 b 
18 feet ; 5 a parior, 12 by 18 feet; 6 a small entry, al- 
fording entrance to the living-room, and parlor, and 
the stairway leading to the cellar, which should be 
under the front wing. In the second floor the rooms 





are private, and all entered from the passage at the 
top of the stairs. No waste room occurs in this 
plan, therefore it is cheap and coavenient. 

lt was designed to be built of frame with shingle 


Wyiz 





SECOND STORY. 


roof. Builders and others furnished with our com- 
plete blank forms of specifications and bills of 
quantities upon the receipt of $2. 


Postat Money Orvers.— Apply to your post 
master for a postal money order. No more losses 
by mail. 


“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum Jess than $i nor more than #50, All per 
sons who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: Foran 
order for $1 or for any larger sum but not pene | 
#20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exact 
by the ——- giving such order; for an order of 
#20 and up to $30, the cha shall be 15 cents, 
more than #30 and up to #40, the charge shall be 20 
eents; over $40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 3 
cents.” 

A GENTLEMAN the other evening objected to play- 
ing whist with a lady because, he said, she had suca 
a “winning” way about her. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avpress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs, Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

po paper attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks, 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. W. E. J.—Sent pattern March 22d. 

Mrs. A. T. 5.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Mrs. E. 8S. W.—Sent pattern 221. 

Miss V. H.—Sent pattern by express 22d, 

Miss A. E. F.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Miss E. S. G.—Sent articles 224. 

Mrs. H. H.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Mrs, L. E. L —Sent pattern 22d. 

Mrs. H, F, H.—Sent lead comb by express 22d, 

R. J. M.—Sent lead comb 221. 

Miss A. M. D.—Sent articles by express 22d. 

Mrs. H. J. H.—Sent pattern 25th, 

J. W. W.—Sent articles by express 26th, 

Mrs. L. E. L.—Sent rubber gloves 29th. 

Mrs. W. H. P.—Sent rubber gloves 29th. 

Mrs. F. B. C.—Sent rubber gloves 29th. 

J. W. F.—Sent rubber gloves 29th. 

Mrs. N. W.--Sent box articles by express April Ist. 

Mrs. G. M. S.—Sent box articles by express 7th, 

Miss K. E. B.—Sent box articles by express 9th, 

D. P. H.—Sent box articles by express 9th. 

Mrs, W. L..—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. J. N. S.—Sent pattern 18th, 

Mrs. M. M.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. J. B. H.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. G. W. H.—Sent pattern 18th, 

J.S.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. F. L.—Sent lead comb 18th, 

J. F. E. K.—Sent articles 18th. 

Mrs. D, CO. M.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. J. L. B.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. M, C.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. A, B.—Sent rubber gloves 18th. 

Mrs. J. W. W.—Sent rubber gloves 18th. 

Capt. P. S.—Sent rubber gloves 18th. 

Miss M. S.—Sent lead comb 18th. 

A. C. P.—Sent articles by express 18th, 

Miss A, B.—Sent lead comb 18th. 

Mrs. H. R.—Sent lead comb 18th. 

M. E. F.—Sent lead comb 18th. 

J. R. O.—Go to Willmer and Rogers, 47 Nassau 
St., New York, and order “ Banting on Corpulency.” 
That is the work you want, 

Juno Q.—A very foolish question. It appears that 
he would have allowed him to kiss you if there 

ad been no “ visitators presant.” 

Lou.—Don’t know anything that will remove 
freckles. 

M. 8S. R,—Yes; but hats are most generally worn 
in the country. 

Laura,—We cannot help you; you must consult 


yose phgsieins, 
8. .—As long as mourning is worn. 

Queen Mab.—1. If the hend-shaking is not from a 
lover, the hand is not retained on either side. 2. 
No, unless he is an old gentleman. 3. We know of 
no meaning. 

Annie ¥F.—We know of nothing to remove them 
permanently. 

M. O.—Better tell the gentleman you are om 
to the true state of the case. He would in all pro- 
bability very much pact you being frank with him 
we <e@: him your hand without your heart. 

. O. A.—Better send your dresses to a dyer than 
to attempt dyeing them yourself. It would be more 
economical. 

L. D. R.—We decline giving the address of the 
gentleman. He is already pestered with such appli- 
cations as we presume you wish to make. 

Miss D. H.—Most young peop'e learn more at 
— from fourteen to sixteen than at any other 

me. 





A Middle-Aged Gentleman.—.._ your eyes uire 
assistance, wear spectacles; if they do not, it is | 
absurd to put them on. 


Metta.—If the gentleman has forgotten to pay you 
the gloves, he should not be reminded of it. 


Fashions. 











NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Springand autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, ype + me by checks for the a expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know, 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here byte the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1—Dress of blue foulard, trimmed with one 
ruffle on the skirt, headed with a band of satin. 
Plain corsage and coat sleeves, trimmed with satin 
points. Overdress, waist, and cape of pearl-colored 
foulard, trimmed with fancy braid. The cape is 
edged with a narrow lace. Pearl-colored chip hat, 
trimmed with blue flowers and lace. 

Fig. 2.—Suit of pearl-colored leno, made with one 
skirt, trimmed with three box-plaited ruffles. Cloak 
with cape of same, trimmed with fancy black braid 
and tassels, with a ruffle of silk around the edge. 
White straw bonnet, trimmed with black ribbon; 
lace veil and green flowers; black lace strings. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of pink crape de chiné, made 
with a court train; the front breadth is trimmed 
with white satin plaitings and ruffles, edged with 
black lace. The revers at side are of white satin, 
trimmed with folds of the pink. The back of the 
skirt is trimmed with three pink ruffles and one 
white, fluted. Corsage cut heart-shaped, with lace 
ruff around the neck. Hair curled, with pink satin 
ribbon bows in it. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of green siik, trimmed with fringe 
on the skirt; plain corsage; coat sleeves. Over- 
dress of two skirts of white India mull; the lower 
one reaching the top of fringe on the silk skirt, and 
trimmed with a ruche of green silk; the upper one 
bouffant in back, and trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace and green silk ruche. Hair arranged in curls 
and plaits, with green ribbon and white plume. 

Fig. 5.—Walking suit of écru grenadine, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with two ruffles, 
with rows of braid between; upper skirt trimmed 
with one ruffc, headed with two bands of black 
velvet, trimmed with Cluny lace. Plain corsage, 
trimmed with velvet. Black velvet sash. Bonnet 
of straw, trimmed with'white lace and small feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of eight years of gay-colored 
striped goods, with an overdress and cape of white 
piqué, cut in points on edge, and bound. Gay sash 
to match dress. 
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HEADDRESSES, HATS, AND BONNETS. 
(See Engravings, Page 518.) 

Fig. 1.—Ball coiffure. The hair is arranged in 
puffs and curls, with a pink velvet diadem in front, 
with a large flower, feather, and black lace falling 
from it. 

Fig. 2.—The hair is arranged in four puffs on each 
side in front, with long chatelaine braids hanging 
down in the back. The flowers, placed in the centre 
of head in front, are of blue forget-me-nots and pink 
roses, with black velvet loops, and one long end, 
trimmed with white lace, fastened to the back of 
waist, and finished in a bow on the left shoulder. 

Fig. 3.—Hat of blue crape, made in plaits, The 
side is trimmed with two bows, from which a blue 
feather is fastened, and a gauze veil. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of white chip, trimmed with bands of 
pink velvet, and pink roses, and white feather. 
White illusion veil. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of black lace, with a long veil at 
back. The front is ornamented with a bow of green 
ribbon; the lace strings are also fastened with one. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Suit of black silk, made with two skirts ; 
the lower one trimmed with a deep plaiting, headed 
with a band of satin and a ruche; the upper skirt 
trimmed to correspond, and looped at the sides with 
ornaments, Short sacque, trimmed with satin; 
long open sleeves. Bonnet of black iace, trimmed 
with lilac flowers and feathers. 

Fig. 2—Suit of éeru serge, made witb two skirts; 
the lower one-edged with a ruffle, headed with silk ; 
the second one cut in scallops, slightly puffed, and 
trimmed to correspond. Plain basque and loose 
sleeves. Silk sash in back. Hat of buff straw, 
trimmed with a long feather and black net. 

Fig. 3.—Walking suit. The underskirt is of lilac 
grenadine, trimmed with fringe and satin; the upper 
skirt of black silk, trimmed to correspond. Short 
sacque, with revers of satin, with coat sleeves and 
hanging sleeves over them. Lilac crape bonnet, 
trimmed with lilac flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Percale suit. The underskirt is of plain 
green, trimmed with three plaited ruffles; the upper 
skirt and waist of green and white striped. The 
edge is cut in turrets, bound with green, with a 
quilling above them. The waist has a basque cut in 
turrets to correspond. Coat sleeves. Green straw 
hat, trimmed with feather and satin. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of white muslin, made with three 
skirts; the two lower ones trimmed with ruffles of 
the same; the upper one cut pointed, open in the 
back, and trimmed with a row of Valenciennes lace, 
headed with a puff of muslin, with rose color ribbon 
drawn through it, and looped at the sides with lace 
barbs. Lowsquarecorsage. Short sleeves, trimmed 
to correspond. Belt with pointed basques set on, 
and trimmed the same. 

Fig. 6.—Suit of blue and white foulard silk. The 
underskirt is striped; the upper skirt is plain blue, 
looped in the back, and trimmed with a quilling of 
blue silk. Plain waist, made surplice front, with 
coat sleeves, with ruffies atthe hands. Sash of blue 
silk. Blue straw hat, trimmed with blue velvet and 
feathers. 

Fig. 7.—Hat of blue China crape, trimmed with a 
plaiting of the same, with a band of satin ribbon 
through the centre, finished with a bow, and an end 
of the crape trimmed with lace. On the other side is 
a standing plume. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of violet crape, trimmed with point 
lace barb and small violet feathers. 





— 


Fig. 9.—Hat of fine white straw, trimmed with 
blue velvet, silk, and feather, 

Fig. 10.—Hat of white chip, trimmed with a band 
of black feathers, black velvet, and a gay-colored 
wing at one side. 

Fig. 11.—Hat of fine white straw, trimmed with 
black lace, velvet, feather, and pink roses. 

Fig. 12.—Hat of black Neapolitan, bound and 
trimmed with green velvet and feather. A jet 
buckle at side, and a scarf of spotted net. 

Fig. 13.—Sleeve of net and lace. This sleeve con- 
sists of two bouillons of net, each twenty-three and 
two-fifths inches long, five and three-fifths inches 
wide in the middle, three and one-fifth inches wide 
at the ends, and of a fluting two and three-fifths 
inches wide, twenty-two and two-fifths inches long, 
This fluting is slanted off towards the ends, and 
edged with Valenciennes lace two and two-fifths 
inches wide. The sleeve is, moreover, ornamented 
with cerise-colored velvet ribbon, as can be seen on 
illustration. 

Fig. 14.—This sleeve is made of muslin and lace. 
Flutings of Mechlin lace, one aad three-fifths inches, 
two and two-fifths inches, three and one-fifth inches, 
and five and one-fifth inches wide, are fastened upon 
the mnslin, as seen on illustration. The lace is al 
ways slanted off towards the ends. The sewing-on 
of the lace is covered with black velvet ribbon. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Riding habit of buff linen, made with a 
basque bound with black braid. Straw hat, and 
gauze veil. 

Fig. 2.—Riding habit of dark blue cloth, made with 
a short jockey, trimmed with silk s.ilitary braid. 
White straw hat, with blue velvet trimming. 

Fig. 3.—The Clotilde jacket, made of white cordu- 
roy, and trimmed with white cotton fringe and braid. 

Fig. 4.--Spanish mantle of black spotted lace, edged 
with a narrow thread lace. It is ornamented with 
black ribbon bows at the back, and in front where 
the ends are fastened. These mantles are going to be 
ve-y fashionable at watering-places this season, 

Fig. 5.—Morning dress of white alpaca, trimmed 
with a fluted ruffle of blue silk. Itis made witha 
smal! cape, which is trimmed with a quilling of silk, 
asis also up the front. Blue silk sash fastened at 
the right side. 

Fig. 6.—Fernando mantle, made of black silk, and 
trimmed with tassel fringe and aruche. It is looped 
in the back with a fan ornament and sash ends. 

Fig. 7.—Cape of point appliqué lace, with a hood to 
draw over the head, fastened in front with a small 
bunch of ivy-leaves; the same ornament the top. 
These capes are to be worn over low corsages, at 
watering-places. 

Fig. 8.—Party dress for a little girl, of fine white 
muslin ornamented with embroidery. The under- 
skirt is blue silk. 

Fig. 9.—Sailor jacket of white Nainsook, made 
with puffs and insertion up the front with black vel- 
vet run through. Collar and cuffs of sleeves to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 10.—Collar and habit shirt of fine linen, The 
collar is standing in the back, and three pieces turned 
over in front, edged with narrow lace. 

Fig. 11.—Under bodice of muslin. This bodice is 
made of fine muslin; it is ornamented round the top 
and sleeves with strips of embroidered insertion, 
one and three-fifths of an inch wide, and gathered 
Valenciennes iace, two fifths of an inch wide, as can 
be seen on illustration, 

Fig. 12.—Bretelles of black tulle and blue silk; 
they are edged with black lace, and finished at the 
waist by a blue ribbon and lace bow. 
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Fig. 13.--Collarette to be worn with a surplice 
dress. Composed of muslin, lace insertion, and 
éeliging. It is a ruff in back, with pieces cut square 
in front to lay over the outside of dress, It is fast- 
ened with a lace rosette, 

Fig. 14.—Bow of green satin; the lower part is of 
black net, worked with gold thread, 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Fancy fans. Fig. 15 is composed of 
sticks of ivory, so delicately carved as to appear like 
lace, and joined together with narrow blue ribbon. 
Fig. 16, of black lace and gilt sticks handsomely 
carved. 

Fig. 17.—Dress for a girl of eight years old, of blue 
silk, with a fluted quilling around the bottom, with 
three satin bands at the head of it. Black silk 
sacque, trimmed with fancy braid. 

Fig. 18.—Dress for a girl of three years, of white 
piqué, trimmed with cambric ruffles. The waist is 
cut low square and trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 19.—Suit for a boy of five years, of buff nan- 
keen; the pants and jacket are bound with white 
braid. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 

For the benefit of the fond mammas who have not 
yet decided on the mode of making their children’s 
summer clothing, we will devote a short space to 
the subject. 

Jaunty postillion basques and upper skirts for 
best suits, belted sacques or yoke waists for school 
dresses, and Gabrielles for very small children, are 
the useful and simple styles in vogue for girls’ 
dresses. The basque is buttoned in front, is pointed 
below the waist in front, slopes very short on the 
hips, becoming longer and square behind, The side- 
bodies are defined at the waist merely with two 
buttons, unless the child has a very long waist, 
which needs to be shortened in appearance by a belt 
and sash bow. Short upper skirts, with apron 
fronts, and slightly bouffant behind, are more youth- 
fal looking than the tunic shape. This style is 
made up in summer silks, serges, and more than 
anything else in piqué. In piqué and satin jean 
dresses, the lining is omitted, and, as these fabrics 
shrink greatly, the dress should be made amply 
loose and long. For print and lawn dresses, nothing 
ts so becoming to girlish figures as the full yoke 
waist, with narrow ruffles on yoke sleeves and 
skirt. A belted sacque and gored skirt of calico or 
cambric forms a pretty costume for ordinary occa- 
sions, but it requires care to keep the gathers in 
place under the belt. It is best to put a drawing 
string around the waist, and tack the gathers in 
position back and front. 

Girls of twelve years and less wear their dress 
skirts short enough to show two or three inches of 
white stocking above the boot, but drawers, no mat- 
ter how handsomely trimmed, must not appear be- 
low the dress. Bias flounces of the same material, 
box-plaited or gathered, are the prettiest trimmings 
for ekirts of silk and other goods of woollen or mixed 
character. Flat plaitings for wash goods. They 
are not light looking, but commend themselves on 
account of being easily ironed. Silk and white Swiss 
overskirts are still conspicuous in girlish toilettes, 
to which they give pretty variety. Those of Swiss 
sre generally trimmed with bands of tucks separated 
by puffs, and edged with box-plaited or fluted ruffles, 
Wide sashes of rose pink, blue, or apple green silk, 
pointed at the edges, and tied behind in large loops, 
tre worn with white or black overskirts. Short 
slashed paletdts are favorite outer garments for girls’ 
suits. These are similar to the sailor jackets of last 
summer, with various slashings back and front; or, 





if cut too short to be slashed, by trimming defining 
lappets or squares. These are made with revers or 
turned-over collar, with ccat sleeves, large buttons, 
and are very much trimmed in the back, either by 
trimming carried up the centre to the reck, or by 
velvet streamers placed at the back of the neck, 
somewhat after the fashion of the “ suivezmoi,” 
worn a year or two since. These are generally 
made of the same material as the skirt, or of black 
gros grain or white corduroy; the latter will wash, 
as itis all cotton. It is prettily trimmed with fac- 
ings of corded silk of a bright color, which, of course, 
has to be removed when washed, For silk, narrow 
ruffies and fringe are used for trimming. 

The flat Chinese hat and the Tyrolienne hat of 
black or white straw, with turned-up velvet brim, 
are the shapes most worn by young misses. A 
scarf and cluster of flowers trim them. The hair is 
plaited over night, and allowed to hang in flowing 
wares, tied around with a colored ribbon. Some 
girls prefer plaits crossed backwards and forwards 
in imitation of chatelaine braids. 

For little girls of three or four years old, Gabrielles, 
high-necked or else low and short-sleeved, with 4 
sailor jacket, are most worn. The plain Gabrielles, 
with broad front, and back gores, and narrow side 
pieces, are made in all fabrics from calico to silk; 
but those of buff linen and white piqué are preferred, 
as they wash well, and may be made quite inexpen- 
sively, or may be elaborate with trimming. They 
are buttoned behind. Coat sleeves; belt; and small 
collar or edging around the throat. A handsome 
dress of corded piqué can be made with two or three 
rows of the new guipure embroidery inserted around 
the skirt, with narrow ruffles of the same between 
the bands, These are to be worn over a colored 
skirt of silk or percale that will be plainly seen 
through the open worked trimming. 

For children just putting on short clothes, from 
half a dozen to one dozen white muslin slips are 
required. For making these slips the design is a 
yoke, either high or low in the neck, with body and 
skirt in one, slightly sloped in the seams to prevent 
too much fulness around the body. They may be 
worn flowing or else confined with a sash of ribbon 
or ruffied strings of the material. They are made of 
fine French Nainsook or Victoria lawn. An ingeni- 
ous mother can make these at very little expense, 
without lace, embroidery, or troublesome ruffling, by 
using in clusters or diagonally, and rows of plaited 
frills that the most verdant laundress can iron 
smocthly and flat, Little sacques of piqué, or piqué 
walking coats, with cape richly embroidered, are 
worn in the street. Soft crowned bonnets of white 
corded silk, with Valenciennes ruche and rose-buds ; 
Valenciennes caps, trimmed with white and tiny 
flowers, are worn by’ these little creatures. For 
more common wear there are hats of white lawn, 
s vredon cords or reeds, with a rosette of the lawn 
in front, and hemmed strings of the same; also hats 
of white piqué, braided in a pattern on the top and 
brim. 

For boys there is nothing new in the mode of 
making suits, Wash goods are more used than for 
some time past, white and buff linen being the 
favorites. They can be trimmed with colored or 
white braids, and always look new after being done 
up. Many of the jackets and blouses are made with 
a sailor collar. 

In bonnets, light split straw, yellow tinted Italian 
braids, and a white braid, half-transparent but 
thicker and more substantial than crinoline straw, 
with chip, are the favorites. The combinations of 
color used in trimming are peculiar, and require an 
artist to blend them harmoniously, Palest tints 
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are most used, yet black appears on every bonnet in 
the guise of jet, lace, or velvet. Green and tea-rose 
color with black isa fresh and pretty combination 
for blondes; straw color, pink, and black, a Spanish 
grouping of colors designed for brunettes; turtie- 
dove gray, rose, and black, a refined choice ; black, 
biue, and rose color is an eminently French fancy ; 
while violet, with almond-buff and black, forms a 
harmonious contrast, becoming to a clear com- 
plexion, with good color and dark brown hair, 
something between a brunette and a blonde. A 
beautiful bonnet we have seen was composed of 
white French chip, the regular bonnet shape. The 
trimmings were rich Chantilly lace, faMing over the 
side and back, with long broad ends in the back, and 
fastened at the crown. High on the left side was a 
large cluster of the brightest purple violets, and 
just in the centre nestled one of those lovely shaded 
tea-roses, with a bud or two trying to make their 
appearance at the top. There was no face trimming 
as the bonnets are very close; all must be put on the 
outside. It was thought at the first of the season 
that ribbon strings would be worn, but they were 
found so unbecoming that the lace ones have been 

ubetituted, gathered in soft folds, and fastened 
with a half-blown rose and a few violets under the 
chia. Another, a handsome English straw, trimmed 
with marabout feathers and rich blonde, with pointed 
edge; there were three cords of white satin on the 
edge, divided by loops of fancy straw ; a shirred lin- 
ing of the satin in the front ; the feathers fell low on 
the right side, an. loops of the satin and lace 
dropped from beneath them; on the top was a 
beautiful blush rose, with variegated crape leaves 
and grasses, surmounted with the lace, which is in- 
tended to fall lovingly over the hair, and partially 
shade the face. 

In hats the styles are all of the high shape with 
crown and rolling brim, except the Chinese hat 
which has a very low crown and straight brim. 
Chip is considered the handsomest, Leghorn, and 
fancy straws. Black velvet and lace is extensively 
used for trimming. A white chip hat that we have 
observed had a crown tapering and small at the top, 
with a brim rolled high at the sides; the brim was 
bound with black corded silk and thread lace edging ; 
a bow of black gros grain is set at the side, with 
streamers falling over the back; two pink ostrich 
tips supporting a humming-bird of brilliant colors, 
is set at the side. Another hat of French chip is 
very small, with a narrow brim wider in front than 
behind, with points of the same material forming a 
coronet in front, and trimmed with black thread 
lace; a veil and streamers fall behind; buff and 
black roses, mixed with oak-leaves, cover the crown 
and side of the hat, and a rich jet ornament is set in 
front. 

Wash goods will be very much worn for suits; 
percales, with satin finish, rank first. White is 
even more popular than it has been, if that were 
possible; it is worn in all fabrics from piqué to the 
thinnest muslin. The skirts of gored piqué dresses 
differ from others in being laid in large, flat, hollow 
plaits at the back instead of gathered, the material 
being too stiff for gathers. The most desirable sum- 
mer goods, however, are the écru linen lawns, said 
to be pure linen. It isa handsome material of the 
pslest buff tint, and is far preferable to the heavy 
grass linens so much worn for street and travelling 
suits last season. A few of these have been made 
up, and consist of a short skirt, walking length, 
trimmed with fiat plaitings edged with Cluny lace. 
The casaque is very bouffant, while a black velvet 
sash and bows complete the suit. The idea of wash 
materials for summer is a good one, and will, no 





doubt, be popular for some time, in that half a dozen 
of cambric or linen suits can be procured for what 
must necessarily be paid for one of the summer pop- 
ling, and, in addition to this, one can always have 
a fresh looking dress. To be sure the laundry bill 
must be taken into consideration, but as the exten- 
sive ruffling, fluting, and puffing of last year have 
given way to flat plaitings, a great portion of the 
trouble of ironing will be avoided, 

Embroidery and braid trimming will be largely 
employed in the ornamentation of suits. In summer 
wraps an entirely new idea has been brought sut. 
It is called the “ Patent Pannier Bedouin,” and is 
& singularly graceful garment. Its appearance is 
somewhat that of a circular, though it is plainly 
evident that the garment is shaped to the form in 
the back as low as the belt, where the fulness is 
gathered in, forming a slight pannier, from which it 
derives a portion of its name; the fronts are straight, 
and can be worn falling over the arms, or carelessly 
thrown over one shoulder, after the usual manner 
of wearing these wraps. A hood and handsome cord 
and tassels complete this wrap. The “ Pannier Be- 
douin” will be the popular wrap of the season, and, 
owing to the fact of its being patented, it will not 
immediately become common, as its manufacture 
will probably be restricted. 

Among the little articles, useful and ornamental, 
are the pretty muslin aprons, just coming into fash- 
ion and general use. They are very small, with 
rounded corners, giving them somewhat of an oval 
shape, with two pockets and trimmings of Valen- 
ciennes inserting and edging, with finish of bright 
colored ribbon of whatever shade may be desired, 
As a neat and beautiful finish to a foilette, nothing 
could be prettier. 

Open sleeves having again made their appearance, 
the day of cuffs has, in a measure, departed, and 
handsomely embroidered undersleeves take their 
place. Those shown are mostly of fine India lawn, 
with a band of muslin embroidery and a broad rutfte 
of lace at the wrist. Fichus of black dotted lace are 
also fushionable, and there is every reason to believe 
that house dresses will be worn very low in the neck, 
and fichus, both in lace and tulle, be in high vogue, 
For those who cling to the close fitting coat sleeve, 
a new style of cuff is shown, which is worn over the 
sleeve. It is made of fine lawn, box-plaited, and 
banded down with insertings of fine embroidery. 

The fashion of slippers continues. They are made 
with high heels, and with a raised point at the back. 
The front is covered with a large shield or bow com 
ing above the edge, with large buckles in the centre, 
The buckles are silvered or gilt. Bronze slippers 
look well with gilt buckles. The shape called the 
“Marie Antoinette” have very high heels and 4 
front trimming of puffed silk. For common use the 
bows and shields are made of leather, with buckles, 
The buckles are made either in a solid oval or are 
open in the middle, with large teeth or catches, the 
ring being both oval and square. 

The fashion for wearing lockets is steadily in- 
creasing, and we see some very handsome ones to 
replace the brooches that reigned so long among us. 
Some of these lockets are exquisitely designed, and 
set with precious stones; others are plainer for 
morning use. The loop of these lockets, through 
which a chain or ribbon passes, differs entirely from 
the old-fashioned, for it is made very wide in front, 
so as to prevent it turning on the neck. The back is 
flat, and has a glass and place for hair or portrait. 
They are of all styles, plain gold and eaamel, pearls, 
or diamonds and cameos set in precious stones, or 
gold ; in fact, fancy cannot describe half of the beau- 
tiful lockets seen. FAsyion. 
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